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PREFACE. 



The present volume has been longer in preparation 
than was originally calculated upon. The delay in 
some degree arose out of the other avocations of the 
editors of the three different portions of the work, 
which interfered with their combined exertions; but 
it was more especially caused by the number and 
nature of the illustrations. 

The most bountiful contributor of these is the 
Duke of Devonshire, who has always laid open the 
stores of his library for the use of the Shakespeare 
Society, and for the advancement of its objects. 
His Grace possesses a large collection of the design^ 
of Inigo Jones, not merely for public and private 
edifices, made in the pursuit of his profession as an 
architect, but of his sketches firom pictures, and of 
what we may call graphic hints for the execution 
of more elaborate performances. His extraordinary 
felicity with his pen and pencil is witnessed by no less 
a contemporary than Vandyck, in a passage quoted 
by Mr. Cunningham on p. 40; and in consequence of 
the rapidity, variety, and certainty of his hand, he 



was often employed, particularly on sudden emer- 
gencies, in the execution of designs for tlie general 
appearance, and peculiar habiliments of characters in 
Masqnes and other di'amatic perfbiinances at Court. 
His public appointment was, in some sort, eormected 
witli these representations ; and we know from nuiuy 
authorities, particidarly fi-om scvei-al remarkable pas- 
sages iu Ben Jensen's "Masque of Queens," comprised 
in the present volume, that for the contrivance of the 
machinery and for the pauitiug of the scenes them- 
selves, the poets of that day were very commonly 
indebted to luigo Jones. Besides, therefore, the 
sketches for the persons and dresses of the characters, 
the Duke of Dcvonsliire is the owner of several 
boxes of designs for scenery, &c. The large paint- 
ings, fixed or moveable, were made by inferior artists 
from these smaller designs of temples, palaces, man- 
sions, cottages, rocks, wood, and water ; and not a few 
of them are actuiUly splashed with the distemper used 
for the pui-pose. These his Grace, mth his wonted 
liberality, placed at the disposal of our Society ; hut 
it is obvious that we could oidy avail oiu-selves of a 
small part of the treasures, on aecomit of their 
size ; and the specimens which we here present are 
taken from two folio volumes, chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively containing sketches in comiexion with the 
apparel and costume of personages who figured in 
the royal entertainments of James I. and Charles I. 
It will be seen that they are juere rough outUnes, 
instantly lianded over to otlicrs, tliat they might make 
more finished and detailed representations in the 
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appropriate colonrs. Of these last the Duke of 
DevfNishire has many examples; but our objecti 
with only one or two exceptions, has be^i to ex- 
hibit the sketches precisely in the state in which 
they came from the hand of Inigo Jones. Our he* 
similes have been made by Mr. Nethercliil, with such 
fidelity, Ihat the copies might almost be substituted 
for the originals, without detection. 

Another important contributor to the iUustrations 
of our volume has been Major Inigo Jones, justly 
proud of his descent from his great namesake. Find- 
ing that the Shakespeare Society was preparing a 
volume, devoted mainly to the life and works of his 
ancestor, and having an original portrait of Inigo 
Jones, by Yandyck, in his possession, he not merely 
permitted the Council to prefix it as a frontispiece to 
our yolume, but, with most praiseworthy generosity, 
paid for the engraving of it upon steel, in a style of 
art that does credit to tiie master and to the donor. 

It remains to speak as briefly as we can of the 
literary portion of our volume. 

For the Life of Inigo Jones, the members are in- 
debted to Mr. Cunningham, their able, learned, and 
indefatigable Treasurer. Hitherto, our language has 
possessed nothing deserving the name of a biography 
of this illustrious architect, who extended his studies 
and his zeal to all branches of art, eiUier immediately 
or remotely connected with the profession he em- 
braced. Mr. Cunningham has produced many new 
facts, and has inserted or quoted many new docu- 
ments : it is really astonishing how some of them can 



have remained so long unexamiued and unemployed ; 
but witli regard to others, they have been derived 
from sources of information peculiar to the writer, 
lie has neglected nothing tliat could tlirow hght on the 
genius, character, and actions of the subject of liis me- 
moir, and we are sure tliat such of our members as are 
best informed on matters of the sort will be gratified 
by the novelty and interest given to this part of our 
undertaking. 

Mr. Planch^'s taste and knowledge on the sub- 
ject of early costiune have been applied to the 
second portion of this work ; and the Council 
gladly availed itself of his ready assistance. He has 
explained and illustrated some of the sketches in a 
manner which makes us regret that he did not extend 
to all the resources of his attainments and talents : it 
is left to the writt^r of the present Introduction to say 
a few imperfect words on the other plates, which can- 
not well be dismissed without some explanation. We 
begin with two historical jjersonages : — 

1 . Robert Kett, the tanner of Wimondham, who 
headed the rebellion in Norfolk in 1.549. This 
sketch, (upon which the artist has written Cett^ pro- 
nouncing the first letter hard) however rough, is in- 
teresting, because it establishes a new fact in our 
theatrical history; viz., tliat there was some early 
dramatic representation on the popular subject of 
this notorious leader. We know that Wat Tiler, 
Jack Straw, and Cade, (the last one of the cha- 
racters illustrated by Inigo Jones) had l>een brought 
in various ways upon the public stage in the reigns 
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of Elizabedi and James ; and we may fairly presume, 
firom the design under consideration, that Kett had 
enjoyed the same distinction, although the fact is not 
recorded. The great prohability, to say the least 
of it, is, that an historical play, in which Kett figured, 
and in which his rebellion was punished, having been 
brought with success upon tiie public stage, it was 
transferred to ihe royal theatre at Whitehall, and 
there performed for the amusement of the Court. 
For this reason, mainly, we selected the figure of 
Kett, as a specimen of what Inigo Jones considered 
ought to be his stage-dress and appointments. His 
truncheon, his hat and feather, his epaulets, &c., all 
show that he was represented as assuming the rank 
and character of a military commander. Such, we 
may infer, was his appearance also on the public 
stage, whether at the Globe on the Bankside, at the 
Fortune in Cripplegate, or before the more noisy and 
less refined audiences at the Red Bull in St. John 
Street. 

2. Knipperdolling (called Kniperdoling by Inigo 
Jones) was one of the allies and confederates of John 
of Leyden, near the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. A ftdl account of him, among other places, 
may be found in Alexander Ross's " novo-c/Scto, or a 
View of All Religions," 8vo., London, 1672,* accom- 
panied by a portrait of the hero, to which the repre- 
sentation by Inigo Jones could not be expected to 
bear much resemblance. Knipperdolling was a pro- 

^ For a reference to, and for the use of this book, the writer is indebted 
to Mr. Bruce, a member of our CoundL 




pliet and cobbler, and possessed great power and 
influence among the ignorant Anabaptists ; it is very 
clear, however, that he was only meant to be ridicu- 
lous in our sketch; and, most likely, such was the 
sort of character he had sustained upon the common 
stage, before he was transferred to the Court. It is 
possible that he was made only to take part in some 
Antimasque, alluding to the story of that time ; but 
it is much more probable that he liad first figured 
in a now lost drama, brought out before a public 
auditory. 

3. The Morns-dancer, (o r Mores co, as Inigo Jones 
properly called him under the figure he drew) fre- 
queutly appejired on our old theatres and in enter- 
tainment!;) at Court : he is foimd in the la st Masqi ie, 
m the third portion of our volume; and on this 
account the sketch forms an appropriate illustra- 
tion. We chose it for anotlier reason, also : it is in 
a totally different style of drawing to the other 
figures, and possibly may have been the work of 
some artist under the direction of our architect, who 
has added another tint, (happily expressed in our 
stone-engraving) in order to give greater effect to 
the figure. There is but little resemblance between 
it and tlie representation of William Kemp dancing 
Ins Morri s to Norn-ich on the title-page of his "Nine 
Daies Wonder," 1600: the bells and the cap are 
nearly aU they have in common. The close-fitting 
hahiHments, in the plate from Inigo Jones , are much 
more like tliose in the ancient representation by 
Israel von Mechlin, in toI. ii., p. 447, of Douce's 
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" niustrations of Shakespeare." InigoJones, in his 
in scription, d oes not &11 into the error of some 
modern critics, who confound the dancer with the 
dance, and tells us that Moresco means the latter, 
when it is only the name of the former. 

4. We have inserted the figure of the Torch- 
bearer, because he is found in nearly every Masque 
of the period which was performed at night : we may 
take it, perhaps, that he was ordinarily dressed as in 
our plate ; but the apparel of the torch-bearers was 
often regulated by circumstances, and rendered con- 
sistent witli the propriety of the whole scene. It 
would be very easy to multiply proofs that the torch- 
bearers (differing in number, but usually from eight 
to twelve) were habited with most fantastic variety 
in court performances. 

6. The three characters of the Damsel, the Dwarf, 
and Lanier, are given in one plate, because they were 
so sketched by Inigo Jones. There can be little 
doubt but that the dwarf was the &mous Sir Jeffrey 
Hudson, whose portrait, by Mytens, is at Hampton 
Court, having been painted for King James, with 
whom the little knight was a great favourite. In what 
particular Masque Hudson was employed we know 
not. The third figure is that of Lanier, as the artist 
himself informs us. There were three Laniers, mu- 
sicians, in the reigns of James and Chariest-Nicholas, 
William, and Jerome, the most famous being the first. 
In 1625-6, the two last, who are called ^^performers on 
the sack buts," were allowed £16 2^. Od. each, for . 
their liveries. The amount had been rather lesi In. 
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the time of Queen Elizabeth ; viz., £15 Os. Sd., which 
could be little short of £60 or £70 of our present 
money ; and it was thus expended, as appears in an ac- 
count made out for Lord Burgldey about 1 585, wheu 
he surveyed the royjil houseliold, with a view to re- 
duce its charges : — 

Allowance of Apparrell/or a MusUion otole of the Gardrohe. 

Chamktt, 14 yardca, at 3*. 4'', the yarde . 46'. 8''. 

Velvet, 6 jardes, at IS*, the yanle, aiaounteth to £i 10*. 

Damaske, S jardea at 8*. the yarde . . £3 i'. 

One furre of Budge, pryce , , . . £4 

Lyneng and making . . . . ■ 20*. 

Summa £15 0". S"*. 

Nicholas Lanier sang and composed the music for 
Ben Jonson's " Masque of Lethe," " after the Italian 
maimer, stylo recitativo," as we are informed by the 
author in a note. He is probably the person in- 
tended by Inigo Jones ; and it is evident that he was 
to phiy upou the harp in the performance for which 
the sketch was made- Lanier must have been most 
useful in court pei-formances, because he was an 
artist, as well as a musician, and sometimes assisted 
in paintuig the very scenes before which he figured. 
This representation of him is, therefore, peculiarly 
remarkable and interesting. 

6. We have already had a Dwarf, and here we 
meet with a Giant, a character for which the Queen's 
Porter, as painted by Zucchero, (some time before 
the period to which we ai*e now adverting) or a 
successor of equal stJiture, would be well qualified. 
The Tooth-drawer and Com-cuttcr were either per- 
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sonages in an Antemasque, or they might be adapted 
for such a representation as Marston's "Mounte- 
bank's Masque" in our present volume. Among the 
more finished sketches by Jones is one of a Mounte- 
bank, who may have been the very empiric Marston 
intended to ridicule. 

7. The artist tells us, on the face of this sketch, 
that the three characters contained in it belonged to 
" the King's Masque, 1637." We know not, on any 
other authority, what was the nature of the repre- 
sentation; and we have selected this specimen, not 
merely on that account, but because it shows so ex- 
actly, and so humorously, the sort of performances 
about this time relished even by royalty and nobility. 
We do not, however, suppose that the " Scraper," 
the " Gridiron," and the " Ballad-singer," were more 
than subordinate personages: had there not been 
a great deal of show and expense about it, the 
grandeur and dullness of which was relieved by 
the comic buffooneries of these performers of what 
may be called "rough music," the King's Masque, 
at Christmas 1637-8, could hardly have cost such a 
large sum as ^1400. (Hist. Engl. Dram. Poetry 
and the Stage, ii., 85.) The Queen's Masque, at 
Shrove-tide following, cost £1550, supposing all the 
money issued by virtue of the privy seals to have 
been laid out upon the exhibition. 

8. This sketch is very much of the same kind as 
the last; but it illustrates the species of harmony 
Nick Bottom calls for when he exclaims, "I have 
a reasonable good ear for music: let's have the 




tong3 and the bones." (" Midsummer Nigtt's Dream," 
act iv., sc. 1.) This, in fact, formed one principal 
inducement for placing it among those of which we 
thouglit facsimiles would be acceptable: any thing 
that connects representations of the kind with Shake- 
speare comes especially reconmieuded to our notice, 
" Knackers" is written by Im'go Jones under the 
first figure, and *' Tongea and K ey" under the second : 
the "kuackers" were usually made of bone, or hard 
wood, and were played between the fingers, in the 
same way as we still hear them eveiy day among 
boys in the streets, and it is a very ancient and 
popular kiud of music : the " tongs" were struck by the 
" key," and in this way the discordant sounds were 
produced that were so gi-ateftd to the car of the en- 
tranced Weaver . The figures themselves, like the 
rest, are the merest sketches, in order to inform the 
eye and guide the hand of the artist employed to 
make the more finished and exact, but less spirited 
and original drawings. 

9. This plate contiiius an ai'med head, represented 
by a few masterly touches, and no doubt used for 
the manufacture of the helmet to be worn by a 
particular person or persons in some court perform- 
ance. Wliat the lower figures mean, we are not 
able precisely to explain, but they are ftUl of cha- 
racter, and one of them, raising his arm and dancing, 
is drawn with surjirising ease and energy. In trutlj, 
all are most useful studies for artists, and evince a 
facility and an accuracy that could only have been 
attained by gieut tjilent and much pi-actice. Every 
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body who has been fortunate enough to see the fac- 
sunile of the Sketch-book of Inigo Jones, made by 
direction of the Duke of Devonshire some ten or 
fifteen years ago, and presented to the private friends 
of his Grace, will be aware of the admirable schools 
to which Inigo Jones resorted for instruction, and of 
the wonderftd success that attended his studies. 

We now come to the contents of the third portion 
of our volume, which has merely the merit of contain- 
ing &ithftil printed copies of original manuscripts. As 
&r as typ(^raphy would enable us to accomplish it, 
they are, in five dififerent instances, exact imitations 
of the manner in which the authors of Masques put 
their minds upon paper. 

The first is Ben Jonson's well-known " Masque of 
Queens," the most remarkable of his productions of 
this description, with witchcraft and incantations, 
m rivahy o^ or generous competition with the 
scenes of the same kind in ^^ Macbeth." Shakespeare 
showed what genius and invention could accomplish, 
and Ben Jonson proved what learning and labour, 
seconded by noble and vigorous poetry, could produce. 
In this there was not necessarily any envy of our 
great dramatist's success, and we do not impute it to 
Ben Jonson : he was perfectiy justified in displaying 
before " a learned King," who had required his ser- 
vices, what the authorities of antiquity, in particidar 
such as H orace Lucan and Apuleius, would enable him 
to perform. Ben Jonson's efibrt was as much a tri- 
umph of extensive erudition as Shakespeare's was of 
boundless imagination. Both arrived at the height 



of what they intended ; and Shakespeare could no 
more have produced the one, than Ben Jonson the 
other : each is wonderful in its way. 

Our impression of tliis piece is from the original 
and beautifiil autograph of the poet preserved among 
the Royal Manuscripts in the British Museum, of 
which Gifford and liis predecessors knew notlilng, 
when they published their editions of Ben Jonson's 
Works, " The Masque of Queen s" was performed on 
2ud Fehruary, 1 609, (some time after " Macbeth" had 
been brought out) and it was printed in quarto, in the 
same year, with a dedication to Prince Henry : wlien, 
however, it was included in the folio of Ben Jonson's 
"Works, the printing of which he superintended in 
1616, that dedication was omitted, in consequence 
of the lamented deatli of the Prince in the interval. 
It will be found that our copy differs in some 
material respects from both ; and we have printed it 
with the notes appended in the peculiar manner in 
which they stand in the autlior's own manuscript, 
which he presented to the King, and which has been 
preserved in our national depositoi-y. We need not 
enter into the differences between t)ie several printed 
editions and Ben Jonson's autograph, because com- 
parison is now rendered easy ; but we may observe, 
that we have been so anxious that our impression 
shall exactly represent the autograph, that we have 
not hesitated to follow the latter, even in some places 
of trifling misquotation or reference, wliich were sub- 
sequently corrected. Our readers will thus he able 
to see the exact state of our original, and the changes 
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subsequent inquiry enabled Ben Jonson to introduce. 
It will be found that, for the sake of compression, he 
did not scruple to print Latin verse as prose, only 
indicating the commencement of the lines by the use 
of capital letters. 

The second Masque is likewise by Ben Jonson, and 
in point of date it ought to have taken precedence. 
It was brought out at Whitehall on Twelfth Night, 
1605, and it is not, like the former, solely in the 
handwriting of the poet, but in that of some scribe 
he employed : it is clear, however, that he carefully 
superintended the transcript from his own copy ; and 
in testimony he added in his autograph at Uie close — 

** Ho8 ego yendcnlofl fed. 

" Ben Jonson.** 

This original MS. was also unknown to Gifford, and 
of course to all previous editors of the productions 
of our second-greatest dramatist. They resorted only 
to the two printed copies in quarto and in folio ; and 
as Gifford has not quoted tiie title-page of the former 
accurately, it may be well to add it here, observing 
merely that the same quarto includes also the ^^ Masque 
of Beauty," which was penned by Ben Jonson as a 
counterpart to his ^^ Masque of Blackness." 

«< The Characters of two Royall Masques. The one of Blacknesse, the 
other of Beautie, personated bj the most magnificent of Queenes, Anne, 
Qneene of great Britaine, &c. With her honorable Ladyes, 1605 and 
1608, at White hall: and invented by Ben Jonson. — Ovid. Salve festa 
dies, tneliorq. revertere semper. Imprinted at London for Thomas 
Thorp, and are to be sold at the signe of the Tigers head in Paules 
Chupch-yard." 

b 
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The printed exemplar in the British Museum is 
one of extreme interest, inasmuch as it is the very 
copy Ben Jonson presented to the Queen, with the 
following inscription in his own handwriting : — 

D. Annae 

M. BritanniarQ Insu. Hib^ &c. 

Reginae 

Felidss. Fonnosias. 

MUSGBO 

S. S. 
Hunc libru vouit. 

Fama! & honori eius 
servientisB. 

imo addictiasimufl 

Ben Jonsonius. 
Victurus Genium debet habere liber. 

In the instance of this Masque, as in the former, we 
have scrupulously followed the original, which is 
also among the Royal MSS. 

And here the remark is, in a manner, forced upon 
us, that while we possess specimens at large of the 
autographs of numerous contemporaries of Shake- 
speare — such as Ben Jonson, Marston, Dekker, Lodge, 
Peele, Nash, Massinger, &c. — we have nothing from 
his own hand, beyond the signatures to his will, to 
a couple of deeds, and to a volume of Florio's trans- 
lation of Montaigne's Essays. 

This brings us to the third production in the later 
portion of our volume, which is from the hand of 
that celebrated satirist and dramatist, John Marston. 
It is a new discovery, and we impute it to him, not 
only because his name is on the cover, in a hand- 
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writing of the time, although only in pencil, but be- 
cause it is corrected in several places in his own 
handwriting, which entirely agrees with other extant 
specimens. The piece possesses much of the strength, 
and some of the coarseness, of the popular writer's 
mind ; but it well merited to be brought to light, pre- 
cisely in the shape in which it has descended to us. 
It is entitled ^^ The Mountebank's Masque ;" and the 
fourth sketch by Inigo Jones, remarked upon by 
Mr. Planch^, represents the Harlequin, who was per- 
haps attendant upon this very Mountebank, although 
nothing is said of him in the course of the perform- 
ance. For the opportunity of printing this valuable 
relic we have again to express our great obligations 
to the Duke of Devonshire. 

Marston's Masque was exhibited in Gray's Inn 
Hall, as we learn from internal evidence on pages 111 
and 117 ; and it contains a note of time on p. 129, in 
reference to the re-gilding of the Cross in Cheapside, 
which may serve to establish either the date when 
the production was written, or the date when the Cross 
was re-gilt ; a circumstance, we believe, not alluded to 
in any topographical work, after the defacing of it in 
1600, until its final demolition, in 1643. This per- 
formance contains a great deal of variety, and dis- 
plays much ingenuity of construction and invention 
of character, but here and there something has neces- 
sarily been sacrificed to music, and dancing, and to 
what, in the theatrical language of the present day, is 
called " comic business." 

The fourth piece, " The Masque of the Twelve 



Months," is anonymous, and is printed from a manu- 
script of the time, belonging to the editor of this por- 
tion of tlie work. It is quite evident that it was a 
court performance; and altliough notliing is said to 
fix the place of representation, we may be pretty 
certain that it was at A\Tiitehall, and before James I. 
It is a production of some fancy and pleasantry, and 
the lyrical pieces introduced are musical and skilful. 
We have g^ven it as it stands in the manuscript, not 
even dividing the lines, whenever they are written in 
sequence, and without observation of the metre. 

Our volume closes with a fifth hitherto miprinted 
Masque, or, more properly, Show, wliich is rather 
of a peculiar character, since it was written for the sake 
of introducing and terminating a supper, upon some 
occasion which has not been recorded. It is called 
" The Masque of the Four Seasons;" and among the 
finished drawhigs from the rough designs of Inigo 
Jones, in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, 
are representations of tlie four Seasons, which per- 
haps were used for this very exliibition. In this 
piece, also, it is possible that Nicholas Lanier played 
Orpheus, and that the sketch of him, witli Ids harp, 
upon which we have already remarked, belongs to 
it. This consideration may give it especial claims 
to notice ; and as the manuscript was In this instance 
also the property of the editor, he did not hesitate to 
insert it. In printing it, we have adhered to the pecu- 
liarity uf the original, by the rejection of capital let- 
ters in the beginnings of the linos, mid in other 
respects we have been equally faithful. From p. 143, 
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&c., it is evident that James I., his Queen, the Princes 
Henry and Charles, and Princess Elizabeth, were pre- 
sent, and hence we may be sure that the performance 
occurred before 1612. 

The Council of our Society having authorized the 
editor of the third portion of the present publication 
to write the preface to the whole, it has been put to- 
gether (as may be imagined from some expressions 
employed in it) without concert or communication 
with his excellent and zealous fellow-labourers ; and, 
as it may contain some points and opinions to which 
they might not be wiUing to subscribe, he has sub- 
joined his own initials, to indicate his own respon- 
sibility. 

J. P. C. 

Kensington, Nov. 25th, 1849. 

PS. It is to be borne in mind that the present 
work belongs to the subscription of 1848, although it 
has been unavoidably delayed until 1849. 
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The life of Inigo Jones has been hitherto but imperfectly 
written. Errors are easily perpetuated, research being at- 
tended with expense and trouble; and Inigo's biographers 
have generally been content to copy one another. Many 
particulars in the following Memoir will be found new to the 
biography of the great architect 

Inigo Jones, the son of Inigo Jones, cloth-worker, living 
in the parish of St. Bartholomew the Less, in West Smith- 
field, London, was bom in the year 1573, and christened 
in the church of St. Bartholomew, as the Register records, 
on the 19th of July in that year,* The fair of St. Bartholo- 
mew was long the great cloth fair of England, and the early 
character of the place is still indicated in the name of an 
adjoining street, called " Cloth Fair." 

Tlie Begister which records the baptism of Inigo records 
also the burial of his grandmother, and contains the baptisms 
and burials of a younger brother, named Philip, and of two 
sisters, all of whom died in infancy. 

The father (a native, it is thought, of Wales) was in indif- 
ferent circumstances when Jones was a lad of sixteen ; and 

* Collier*!! ** Memoirs of Acton," (printed for the Shakespeare Society) 
p. zxvL 

B 
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a Book of Orders and Decrees of the Court of Requests, 
preserved in the Chapter House at Westminster, contaioa the 
decree of the Court, made 1 8 October, 1 5S9, in the matter at 
Tariance " betwcne Enego Jones, of the cittie of London, 
Clothworker, and Bichard Baker, of the same cittie. Baker." 
Inigo, the father, Lad become bound to Baker in the sum of 
dPSO, " for the sure payment of £6<} at a day ccrten limited 
by the condition." He had managed to pay oft' a portion of 
the debt ; and Baker, aa was alleged, had agreed to accept 
the residue, at the rate of ten shillings every month. A 
dispute followed, the nature of which is not explained; and 
Baker thereupon commenced an action for the recovery of 
his money. Inigo, on this, appealed " to the Queen's Mac 
jesty's Honourable Court of Requests," to stay the proceed- 
ings at law. The decree of the Court, on the appeal, was 
to confirm the arrangement previously agreed upon, and 
Inigo Jones was ordered to pay ten shillings a montli, from 
the next 31st of December till the debt should be liqui- 
dated. ' 

Of Inigo's early life little is known, with any thing like 
certainty. The most probable account, says Walpole, ia 
that he was bound apprentice to a joiner. His father, it ia 
quite clear, had very little to ^ve, and from liis will — which 
I discovered in Doctors' Commons — still less to leave him. 
The will was made 14th February, 1596-7, only a few months 
before his death, and is very short He describes himself aa 
" Clothworker of the parish of St. Bennct, Paul's Wharf;" 
appoints his son Inigo his e^iecutor ; directs his body to be 
buried by the side of his wife, in the chancel of the church of 
St. Bennct, Paul's Wharf; and leaves whatever he possesses, 
after the payment of his debts, bills, and obligations, to his 
eoQ Inigo and his three daughters, Joan, Judith, and Mary, 
to be divided equally among tlicm. The fatlier was buried 
in the church of St. Bennet, and his will was proved by 
' See Appendix A, p. 4S. 
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Inigo^ as executor, on the 5th of April, 1597. The future 
architect was then in his twenty-fourth year* 

Whatever Inigo's education or profession may have been, 
he was early distinguifihed by his inclination for ^' drawing or 
designing," and was, we are told by his first biographer, 
''particularly taken notice of for his skill in the practice of 
landscape painting."^ This reputation, it is added, supplied 
him with a patron; and one of the great lords at Court 
(either Lord Arundel or Lord Pembroke), attracted by his 
works, sent him ''to Italy, to study landscape painting." 
Such is the received account, which is at least somewhat 
doubtfiiL Liigo's own words, in his book upon Stone- 
henge, fail to bear it out. " Being naturally inclined," he 
observes, " in my younger years, to study the arts of design, 
I passed into foreign parts, to converse with the great masters 
thereof in Italy, where I applied myself to search out the 
ruins of those ancient buildings which, in despite of time 
itself and violence of barbarians, are yet remaining. Having 
satisfied myself in these, and returning to my native country, 
I applied my mind more particularly to architecture." When 
he ceased to be a painter, there is certainly no evidence ; but 
that he had acquired a skill in the art appears by a small land- 
scape firom his hand, bought by the Earl of Burlington, and 
still preserved at Chiswick. " The colouring," says Walpole, 
" very indifferent, but the trees freely and masterly imagined." 

Of this part of Jones's life our only direct information 
IS derived from a passage in the Vindication of Stonehenge, 
written by Webb, his pupil, kinsman, and executor. " He 
was," says Webb, " architect-general unto four mighty kings, 
two heroick queens, and that illustrious and never to be for- 
gotten Prince Henry. Christianus the fourth, Eang of Den* 
mark,' first engrossed him to himself, sending for him out of 

' Life prefixed to Stonehenge Restored, folio ed., 1725. 
' Of whom there is a fine full-length portrait, by Yansomer, at Hamp- 
ton Court. His sister, Anne of Denmark, was the Queen of James I. 

b2 
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Italy, where, especially at Venice, he had many years resided. 
Upou the first coming of that king into Englund, he ^utciitlecl 
liini, being deeirous that his own native soil, rtfiicr um a 
foreign, should enjoy the fruits of hia laborioup * adiee. 
IJueen Anne here honoured him with her service first ; and 
not long after. Prince Henry, under whom with such fidelity 
and judgment he discharged lus trust, as that King James 
made him liis surveyor, in reversion. Prince Henry dying, 
he travelled into Italy, and returned into England when his 
place felL"' In the assertion conveyed By this passage, that 
Inigo accompanied King Christianus to England, tiiere is un- 
doubtedly, however, a mistake; for the king did not arrive 
till the 17th of July, 1606, and loigo was employed at the 
English court before that time. But that lus stay in Den- 
mark, as Webb tells ua, was Icmff,' there is no reason t.i doubt ; 
tliough the nature of his employment is unknowi ' He ia 
said to have assisted in building part of the palace rede- 
rickeborg ; and the jirincipal court, it lias been obse :• bears 
a marked resemblance to the court of Heriot'a 1 ipital, in 
Edinburgh, which is attributed to Inigo, and not L >roperIy, 
as I am inclined to believe,' 

We first hear of Inigo in England in his thirty-second 
year. The queen of James I. had ordered a Masque to be 
performed at the Court at Whitehall on Twelfth Night, 
1604-5, The jwet was Ben Jonson; and tins was hiiS, as 
well as Inigo's, first employment in this way. The title of 
tlie Masque was " The Masque of Blackness," and the bodily 
part, as Jonson tells ua, *' was of Master Inigo Jones's de- 
sign and act-" It was the first entertainment given by the 
queen, and the subject of tlie Masque was a suggestion of 
her own, "It was her Majesty's will," says Jonson, "to 
have them blackmoora." 

' Webb't Viiidication, p. 123. 

• "Mr. Joues living so long in Denmark as he did," — M'elib, p. iM4. 

' Andersen Feldboi^'a Ueunmrk Delineated, p, 89. 
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The poet's dedcriptioq^bf Inigo's portion of the work con- 
tiuns the earliest notice we possess of the use of scenery in 
etage-entertunments : 

" First for the scene was drawn a laneUschap, [landscape] consisting of 
small woods, and here and there a void place filled with huntings; which 
fiJling, sin artificial sea was seen to shoot forth, as if it flowed to the land, 
raised w^^ Vaves which seemed to move, and in some places the billows to 
breaky-BS tmiiUiting that orderly disorder which is conmion in nature. In 
front of th]» sea were placed six tritons, in moving and sprightly actions, 
their upper parts human, save that their hairs were blue, as partaking of 
the searcoloor: their desinent parts fish, mounted above their heads, and 
all Taried in disposition. From their backs were l)ome out certain light 
pieces of taflata, as if carried by the wind, and their music made out of 
wreathed dSBs. Behind these, a pair of sea-maids, for song, were aa 
ecHispiclioiitly seated ; between which, two great sea-horses, as big as the 
lifr^ pat fi>rth themselves ; the one mounting aloft, and writhing his head 
tfom the other, which seemed to sink forward ; so intended for variation^ 
and that the figure behind might come off better: upon their backs 

Oceanui and Niger were advanced The Masquers were placed in a 

great concave shell, like mother of pearl, curiously made to move on 
those waters and rise with the billow ; the top thereof was stuck with a 
cheveron of lights, which, indented to the proportion of the shell, struck 
a glorious beam upon them, as they were seated one above another: so 
that they were all seen but in an extravagant disorder. On sides of the 
shell did swim six huge sea monsters, varied in their shapes and dispo- 
sitions, bearing on their backs the twelve torchbearers, who were planted 

there in several graces These thus presented, the scene behind seemed 

a vast sea, and united with this that flowed forth, from the termination 
or horizon of which (being the level of the state which was placed in the 
upper part of the Hall) was drawn by the lines of prospective, the whole 
work shooting downwards from the eye ; which decorum made it more 
conspicuous, and caught the eye afkr off with a wandering beauty : to 
which was added an obscure and cloudy night piece, that made the whole 
set off. So much for the bodily part, which was of Piaster Inigo Jone8*s 
design and act."^ 

* Ben Jonson*s Works, by Gifibrd, vii., 7. 
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The coet of the Masque waa about i* 10,000 of our present 
money. Inigo'a early practice in painting waa no doubt of 
use to him in drawing " the landscape of small woods, and > 
here and there a void place filled with huntings." 

In the autumn of the same year, luigo was employed on 
the scenery and dei-icea necessary for the due performance of 
three plays presented before the king on the 28 August, 
1605, in the present Hall of Christ Church, Oxford. Of hia 
fluccess on this occasion a contemporary has left the following 
account. " They hired one Mr. Jones, a great traveller, 
w)io imdertook to further them much, and furnish them with 
rare devices, but performed little to what waa expected. He 
had for his pains, as I have constantly heard, £50" " The 
stage," so runs the description, " was built close to the upper 
end of tlie Hall, as it seemed at the firat sight: but indeed 
it waa but a false wall, faire painted, and adorned with stately 
pillars, which pillars would turn about ; by reason whereof, 
with the help of other painted cloths, their stage did vary 
three times in the acting of one tragedy."' 

The Masque of Hymen, on the succeeding Twelfth Night, 
(1605-6) was also the work of Jonson and Jones. The occa- • 
eion, though an ill-fated one, was one of great rejoicing and 
splendour — the marriage of the youthful Earl of Essex 
(afterwards the Parliamentary general) to Frances Howard, 
daughter to Thomas Earl of Suftblk, the Lord Treasurer. To 
Inigo'a art, on this occasion, the poet bears ample testimony. 
" The design and art," he says, " together with the devices 
and their habits, belong properly to the merit and reputation 
of Master Inlgo Jones, whom I take modest occasion, in this 
fit place, to remember, lest his own worth might accuse me 
of an ignorant neglect, from my silence."' A Mr, Pory, one 
of the news-collectors of the day, and in that character pre- 

> Lcland's CoUectanea, ii., pp. 631, 646, edit. 1770; Mdout's Shake- 
upeorc by Boawdl, iii., 81. 

' Ben JoawD, vii., 79. 
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sent at the Masque, has ^ven an account of it, in a letter to 
Sir Bobert Cotton. << Both Inigo, Ben, and the actors, men 
and women," he says, ^^ did their parts with great conmien* 
dation."^ The music was composed by '^Master Alphonso 
Ferrabosco," and the dances made and taught by '^Master 
Thomas GKles." The dresses were unusually superb ; and, it 
would seem, from one of the short descriptions of Jonson, 
that Inigo attempted what was then new upon the stage : — 

^ Here the upper part of the scene, which was all of clouds, and made 
artificially to swell, and ride like the rack, b^an to open ; and the air 
clearing, in the top thereof was discovered Juno sitting in a throne sup- 
ported by two beautiful peacocks ; above her, the region of fire, with a 
continual motion, was seen to whirl circularly, and Jupiter standing in 
the top, (figuring the Heaven) brandishing his thunder.*** 

The poet was present, and assisted in turning a globe, 
wherein the masquers sat. The globe was so contrived that 
it ^^ stood, or rather hung, for no axle was seen to support it.*^ 

In the next year's entertainments at Court, Inigo, I be- 
lieve, was not employed. Jonson certainly was not ; for the 
poet who made the Masque for Twelfth Night, 1606-7, was 
Thomas Campion, who has left a description of it in print. 
It is a poor, tame performance, and the printed copy is chiefly 
valuable for an engraving of one of the masquers, dressed. 
There is no mention of Inigo's name in the printed account. 

The queen's second Masque, the work of Jonson, was ^^ The 
Masque of Beauty," presented at the Court at Whitehall on 
the Sunday after Twelfth Night, 1607-8. But Inigo, there 
is reason to believe, was imconnected with this performance 
also. "The order of the scene," says Jonson, "was care- 
fully and ingeniously disposed, and as happily put in act (for 
the motions) by the King's master carpenter. The painters^ 
I must needs say, (not to belie them) lent small colour to 

' Collier's Annals, i. 366 ; Gifford's Life of Jonson, p. IzzzviiL 
' Ben Jonson, vii., 59. ' Ilnd.t vii. 76. 
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any, to attribute much of the spirit of tliese thinga to their 
pendla." The king's master carpenter was William Portlng- 
toD, an officer of the Board of Works, of whom a curious por- 
trait is preserved at Carpenters' Hall. Had Inigo been em- 
ployed, hja name would doubtless have been mentioned by 
Jonson. 

He was, however, employed with Jonson, and at this very 
time, too, in devising a Masque in celebration of " the Lord 
Viscount Haddington's marriage at Court on the Shrove 
Tuesday at night, 1608" (1607-8). The Masque is called 
" The Hue and Cry after Cupid." " The two latter dances," 
says Jonson, " were made by Thomas Giles, the two first by 
Master Hier Heme. The tunes were Master Alphonso Fer- 
rabosco's. The device and act of the scene Master Inigo 
Jones's, with addition of the trophies. For the invention of 
the whole, and the verses, Assertor qui dicat esse meos, im- 
ponct plaglario pudorem."' This is the great Masque men- 
tioned by Kowland Whyte, in a letter to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury: " The great Maske intended for my L. Haddington's 
marriage is now the only thing thought upon at Court, by 5 
English — Lord Arundel, Lord Pembroke, Lord Montgomery, 
Lord Theophilus Howard, and Sir Robert Rich ; and by 7 
Scottes — Duke of Lenox, Lord D'Aubigny, Lord Hay, 
Master of Mar, yoimg Erskine, Sanquhar, and Kennedy. It 
will cost them about .fSOO a man."* 

The Queen's next Masque, also the work of Jonson and 
Jones, was presented at "SVbitfihall on the 2iid February, 
1 608-9, and called " The Alasque of Quee ns." " The de\-ice 
of the witches' attire," the jKiet tells us, " was Master 
Jones's, witli the invention and architecture of the whole 
scene and machine. Only I prescribed them their properties 
of vipers, snakes, bones, herbs, roots, and other ensigns of 
their nrngio, out of the authority of ancient and latg ^ritera , 
wherein the faults are mine, if there tie^ny found; and 
' Ben Joiwor, vij., 108. ' Lwige, iii,. 343. 
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that cause I confess them."^ And in another place, in the 
prefac e to the same Masqu e, he observes: 

" There rests only that we give the description we promised of the 
scene, which was the ho use of Fa me. The structure and ornament of 
which (as is profest before) was entirely Master Jones 's invention and 
design. First, for the lower columns, he chose the statues of the most 
excellent poets, as Homer, Virgil, Luca n, &c, as being the substantial 
supporters of Fame. For the upper Achilles , ^neas, Caesar, and those 
great herow which these poets had celebrated. All which stood as in 
massy gold. Between the pillars underneath were figured land-battles, 
sea-fights, triumphs, loves, sacrifices, and all magnificent subjects of 
honour, in brass, and heightened with silver. In which he profest to 
follow that noble description made by Chaucer of the place. Above 
were sited the masquers, above whose heads he devised two eminent 
figures of Honour and Virtue for the arch. The friezes both below and 
above were filled with several coloured lights, like emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires, carbuncles, &c., the refiex of which with our lights, placed in 
the concave, upon the masquers habits was full of glory. These habits 
had in them the excellency of all device and riches, and were worthily 
varied by his invention, to the nations whereof they were queens. Nor 
are these alone his due ; but divers other accessions to the strangeness 
and beauty of the spectacle ; as the Hell, the going about of the chariots, 
and binding the witches, the turning machine, with the presentation of 
Fame. All which I willingly acknowledge for him; since it is a virtue 
planted in good natures, that what respects they wish to obtain fruitfully 
from others, they will give ingenuously themselves.**^ 

This was high praise, and such as Jones knew how to appreciate. 
Inigo's reputation now introduced him to other employment, 
for I find in the books of the Treasurer of the Chamber to the 
King the entry of the following payment to him : 

**To Inico Jones, upon therle of Salisburies warraunte, dated 16 June, 
1609, for carreinge Lres for his Mat'* servyce into Fraunce. 

xuj". VJ*. VlljV 

Of the nature of the service in which he had thus been em- 
ployed there is no accoimt. " Carrying letters," at this time, 
* Ben Jonson, vii., US. ' Ibid,^ vii., 152. 
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was a sort of letter of introduction into good flociety, and 
was coveted and often obtained by all who Bougbt distinction 
either at home or in foreign courts. 

The date of the Lord TreaBurer's warrant shows the period 
of Inigo's return to London, where he soon found fresh em- 
ployment, in aasisting hia old associate, Ben Jonson, in de- 
vising another Masque for the Queen, to be presented at 
Christmas, 1610-11. The Bill of Costs was discovered by 
Mr. Devon among the Pell Records, and is the most full and 
interesting account we have of the cost and getting up of one 
of these princely and espensive entertainments. Inigo and Ben 
received the same rewarda for their parts in the " invention :" 

THE BILL OF ACCOUNT OF THE HOLE CIIAKGE3 OP THE 
queen's MAT' MASKE AT CHRISTMAS, 1610. 

£ ». d. 
Imprimis, to Mr. Inigo Johnes, as sppearcth by bis bill . 238 16 10 
Item, to Mr. Coafcssc, upon hia bill tor tbe 12 fooles IG G 6 

Item, to his taylor, for making the suits, sa appearclh by his 



Item, for 128 yeardsof fustian to lyne theire coats, stt 10'' the 

yeard ........ .56 

Item, for 87 ownces of coper lace, at 18'' the ownce, and 6 

ownciA at 20** the owncc, used for the 1 1 preests gowoes 

and hoodcs, w" shoues and scarfs .... 7 
Item, for 24 yeardsof riband to beare their lutes, fttt 12'' the 

ycard, and one down at 2'' the ycard . . . 18 

Item, to the taylor, for making those gownca and hoods . 4 
Item, to tbe 11 preesbi, to buye their lilkc stockings and 

sboucs, at £2 a pccce ...... 22 

Item, for 3 ycarda of flesh collored snttea, for Cupid's coat 

and hose, at 14' tbe ycard 3 2 

Item, for 26 ycords of callico, to lyne the prcestcs hoods, at 

20'* the ycard 2 3 

Item, to tbe taylor, for making and funushittg of Cupid's 

suite w"* Uce and pufTs 1 10 

Smii tot. ■ X308 1 4 
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Rewards to tkepernnu imployed in the Moike. 

£ 

Imprimis, to W, Benjamin Johnaon, for his inyention 40 

Item, to M^ Inigo Johnei, for his paynes and invention 40 

Item, to IkT. Alfonso, for making the songes ... 20 

Item, to M'. Johnson, for setting the songs to the Intes 5 

Item, to Thomas Lupo, for setting the dances to the violins 5 

Item, to IkT. Confbsse, for teaching all the dances 50 

To M'. Bochen, for teaching the ladies the footing of 3 

dances 20 

To the 12 musidons, that were preestes, that songe and 

played 24 

Item, to the 12 other lutes that snplied, and w^ flats 12 
Item, to the 10 violencas that continually practixed to the 

Queen 20 

Item, to four more that were added att the Maske . 4 

Item, to 15 musitions that played to the pages and fooles . 20 

Item, to 13 hoboyes and sackbutts .... 10 

Item, to 5 boys, that is, 3 Graces, Sphynks, and Cupid . 10 

Item, to the 12 fooles that danced .... 12 



Smd tot. . £292 



Further received from the King's Wardrobe of Sir Roger Aston, 

£. s. d. 

Imprimis, of severall collered taffite, for 12 fooles and 3 

Graces, 52^ ells, att 17* the ell . . 44 8 3 

Item, of crimson taffite, for the 11 preestes, amounting to 

55 els, and M'. Confesse his coate being in the number, 

att ir the ell 46 15 

Item, of watched Satten, for the preestes hoods and gorgetts, 

26 yeards, 3 quarters, att 15' the yeard . . 19 19 9 

Item, of taffite sarsnett, for scar£b to girde their gownds, 

being 18 ells, at 8' the ell 7 4 

Smd tot. . £118 7 



Total charge . . . • £719 1 3 
(Signed) T. Suffolkk. £. Wobcbstbb. 
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The Masque for which these expeuses were mciirrcd is 
" Love freed from Ignorance and Folly," a IVLisqiic of hia 
Alajesty's, printed in the folio edition of Jonaon'a works, with- 
out a date Spliynx and Cupid arc two characters in the 
Masque. The twelve Fools were alie-fools. The Gracca 
and Priestd are also mentioned. 

A Masque was part of the entertainment at Court on the 
5th June, 1610, the day after Prince Henry's being created 
Prince of Wales,' Inign was employed on tliia occasion, not, 
however, with his former associate, Jonaon, but with Samuel 
Dauiel — the " well-languaged Daniel," as he was called hy 
his contemporaries. Tlie name of the Masque wos " Tethys 
Festival, or the Queen's Wake," and the poet awarded to 
Inigo an unusual share of commendation. " But in these 
things," says Daniel, " wherein the only life consists in 
ahew, the art and invention of the architect gives the greatest 
grace, and is of most inqwrtance, ours tlie least part, and of 
least note in the time of tlie performance thereof, and therii- 
foro have I intersected tlie description of the artifidal part, 
which only speaks M. Inigo Jones." This is higher praise 
than Jonson had awarded Inigo, and Jones's vanity was not 
untouched hy the distinction. Daniel and Jonson were at 
this time on unfriendly terms ; and the way in wliich the 
former speaks of a Masque as a trifling matter for a poet, 
conveys a sneer at Jonson, whicli none knew better how to 
value and return. 

The youtltful Prince, in honour of whose creation this 
Masque was composed, had now a separate household of his 
own ; and Inigu's influence or reputation was such, that he 
obtained the apimintment of Surveyor of the Works in the 
new establishment. The fees he received iu"c recorded in the 
roll of the Prince's expenditure : 

"Inigoe Joins, Surveyor of the Woorkes, for lii» fee, at iy' per diem, 



! 



' Birch's Life uf Prince Ilcurf, p. 1 DS, 
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for one whole jeare and a halfe and xl**' dayes, begonne the 13'^ January, 
1610[1], and ended at the feast of S^ Michael the Archangel, 1612. 

buLzriij. ij. vj*." 

^ Inigoe Jonei, Surveyor of the prince's Woorkes, for his fee by Ires 

pattentes, at iij' per diem, for xzxvij dayes, b^;onne the first of October, 

1612, and ended the yjth of Noyemberfollowinge .... c^V*' 

The same roll contains the Prince's " Gifts and Rewards," 
with Inigo's name on the list for oP30 — equal to oP120 of our 
present money. Henry understood and appreciated art, and 
had formed a fine collection of pictures and statues, which 
made no inconsiderable display in the cabinets and galleries 
\'i €Oinpleted by his brother, King Charles L 

The Prince found employibitont for his Surveyor in devising 
' . /kj00'^9^^^eTy and dresses for a Masque presented at Court 
y *> ^^^'%^7^^ day at nigh^'being the 1st of January, 1610-1 1. 

-l ^-'^^SthicioitciiStie Masque ioehides a payment to Inigo:' 

r 

« THE PRYNCE's MASKE. 

r 
f ^ 

r* ^ Paydfi to sondrye persons, for the chardges of a Maske presented by 
the Frinee before the Kinges ma*** on Newyeres day at night, beuige the 
first of Januarie 1610, viz. : — 

To Mercers 289 8 5 

Sylkemen 298 15 6 

Haberdashers 74 8 8 

Embroderers 89 16 9 

Girdelers and others, for skarfes, beltes, and gloves . 74 8 
Hosyers, for silke stockinges, poyntes, and rybbons . 49 16 

Cutler 7 4 

Tyrewoman 42 6 

Taylors 143 13 6 

Shoemaker . • * 6 10 

To Inigoe Jones, devyser for the said Maske 16 

In all £1,092 6 10 

^ Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Ck)urt, (printed for the 
Shakespeare Society) p. zvi. 
' Ibid^ p. viii. 
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" The Prince's Masque" was written by Ben Jonson, and 
in Ilia Works is called " Oberon the Fjiiry Prince, a Maeqae 
of Prince Henry's." There ia no quarto copy of the Masque, 
but it ie included in the excellent folio of Jonson's Worke, 
printed in 1616. 

The office of Surveyor terminated with the death of the 
Prince, on the 6th of November, 1612. There were others 
besides Inigo who had reason to regret the loss of euch a 
master, " the glory of our own," as Jonson calls him, " and 
the grief of other nations." The regret for a time appeared 
to be deep and general ; but the Court, quickly casting oflf 
its mourning, rushed, in less than three months, into a succes- 
sion of magnificent masques and entertainments, to celebrate 
the marriage of the Palsgrave with the Princess Elizabeth. 

Three Masques, by three different poets, were Invented in 
honour of this occasion. The Lords' Masque, presented on 
Shrove Tuesday, 14 February, 1612-13, was the work of Cam- 
pion ; the IMJddlc Temple and Lincoln's Inn Masque, presented 
at Court on the day after, was the performance of Chapman ; 
and the Inner Temple and Gray's Inn Masque, intended for 
Shrove Tuesday, and presented at Court on the Saturday 
following, was tlie work of Francis Beaumont. Inigo was 
employed on Chapman's Masque, and, I believe, on no other. 
Chapman's title is curious, and deserves transcription. 

"Tbe Memorable Maste of the two Honorable Houses or Inn* of 
Court, tbe Middle Temple and Lyncoln'B lone. As it was performed 
before the King, at ^Ybite-lUll, on Shrove Munday at night: being tbe 
IS of February, 1613 [1612-13]. At the Princely celebration of the 
most Royall NuptiatU of the Palsgrave, and his thrice gmtious Princesse 
Elizabeth, he With a description of their whole show ; in the manner 
of their march on horse-backe to tbe Court from the Miustcr of the Rolls 
his house ; With all their right Noble Consortd, and most showfuU atten- 
dants. Invented and fashioned, with the ground and speciall structure 
of the whole worke, By our Ringdomcs most Artftill and Ingenious 
Architect, Innigo Tones. Supplied, aplied, Digested, and written, By 
Geo ; Chapman," [4to., n.d.] 
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The performers and their assistants made their *' rendez* 
Yous" at the Bolls' House^ in Chancery Lane, and rode 
through the Strand, past Charing Cross, to the Tilt-yard at 
Whitehall, where they made one turn before the King, and 
then dismounted. The performance was in the Hall (a fine 
old building, destroyed in the reign of William IIL); and the 
works, as inyented and fashioned by ** our kingdom's most 
artful and ingenious architect," are thus described : 

** Rnt there appeared at the lower end of the Hall an artificial Rock, 
whose top was near as high as the Hall itself. This Rock was in the 
undermost part craggy and full of hollow places, in whose concaves were 
contrived two winding pair of stairs, hy whose greeces the persons ahove 
might make their descents, and all the way he seen : all this Rock grew 
hy degrees up into a gold colonr, and was nm quite through with veins 
of gold... .On the one side of the Rock, and eminently raised on a fair 
Hill, was erected a silver Temple, of an octangular form, in one of the 
carved compartments of which was written * honohis fanvm.* ** 

" Upon a pedestal," (in front, I suppose, of the Temple) 
** was fixed a round stone of silver, from which grew a pair 
of golden wings, both faigned to be Fortimes. On the other 
side of the Bock was a grove. After the speech of Plutus, 
the middle part of the Bock began to move, and being come 
some five paces up towards the King, it split in pieces with a 
great crack, and out break Capriccio," a leading speaker in 
the Masque. The pieces of the rock ** then vanished," and 
Capriccio delivered his speech. The next change exhibited 
the upper part of the Bock suddenly turned to a Cloud, dis- 
covering a rich and refulgent Mine of Gold, in which the 
Twelve Maskers were triumphantly seated; their Torch- 
bearers attending before them. " Over this golden Mine, in 
an Evening Sky, the ruddy Sun was seen to set ; and behind 
the tops of certain White Cliffs by degrees descended, casting 
up a bank of clouds, in which awhile he was hidden." 

This ^^ Memorable 'Mask" was doubtless what the poet 
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himself has called it, " a showe at nil parts eo novel, conceit- 
ful, and glorious, as hath not in this land beene ever before 
beheld." The cost to the Sodety of Lincoln's Inn alone was 
^1086 8s. lid.' 

Inigo'a income suffered considerably by tlie untimely death 
of the Prince of Wales. His proapects, too, were altered ; but 
he was not without friends, or wanting in that self-reliance 
without which friends are of very little use. He was, more- 
over, a free man, with the means to travel, paitly through his 
own exertions, but cliieflj, there is reason to believe, by the 
patronage of the Earla of Arundel and Pembroke, now cer- 
tainly vouchsafed to him. He made a second visit to^Italy, 
taking books of authority with him, and making memo- 
randa wherever he went. His copy of Palladio (the folio 
edition of 1601), preserved at Worcester College, Oxford, 
coQtuns an entry dated " Vicenza, Mimdaie, the 23rd of 
September, 1613;" and one of his Sketch books (a tliin 
octavo, in a parchment cover, with green strings, now in the 
possession of the Duke of Devonshire) exhibits his name on 
the fly-leaf, with "Roma, 1614," written in his fine, bold 
hand, beneath it. 

The copy of Palladio is as rich with notes in Inigo's hand- 
writing as the Langbaine, in the British Museum, is with 
the notes of Oldys.* One of hia entries commences thus : 
« In the name of Gotl, Amen. The 2 of January, 1614, I 
being in Home, compared tliese desines following with the 
Kuines theinscalves. Inigo Jones." At folio 64 he has 
written, " The staircs at Chambord I saw, being in France, 
and there are but 2 wayes to ascend, y small hath a waal, w"" 
windowcs cut out, but this, y' seems, was discoursed to Pal- 
ladio, and he invented of himscclf thes staires," His Palladio 

' Dugdale'e " Origincs Juridiciales," p. 285. 

' This precious volume belonged subsequently to Michael Burghers, 
the engraver, of whom it was bought 3rd Klarch, 1708-9, by Dr. Cltrke, 
and bequeathed by him to Worcester College. 
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waA his inseparable companion^ wherever he went; and contains 
the names of " Andrea Palladio" and " Inigo Jones," coupled 
together in his own handwriting — such was his admiration, 
and such his ambition. At b. iv., p. 41, occurs the following 
entry : ** The Temple of Jove, vulgarly called frontispicio 
di Nerone, or a basilica, sum call it a Temple of the Sun, 
and that is likelyest.'' The book was with him, as appears 
from his own entries, at " Tivoli, June 13, 1 614 ;" at " Rome,. 
1614;" at "Naples, 1614;" at " Vicenza, 13 Aug., 1614;" 
and at London, "26 January, 1614;" i.^., 1614-15. Kor 
did he cease to carry his Palladio about with him even in his 
progresses in England, as Surveyor of the Works. The fol- 
lowing is written on a fly-leaf. 

** The length of the great courte, at Windsonr, is 3^0^^ the breadth is 
260: this I mesared by paaces the 5 of december, 1619. 

**The great court at Theobalds is 159^^^ the second court is 110^'° 
square, the thirde courte is 88''<' — the 20 of June, 1621. 

"The front of Northampton Ho.' is 162'<>, the court is 8l'o. 

** The first court at Hampton Court is 166 fo square. 

" The second fountaine court is 92'^ broade and 150'*^ longe. 

"The Greene Ck)urt is lOS'^^ broade and 116^° longe, the walkes or 
cloysters ar 14^° betwene the walles. September the 28, 1625.** 

Of the Temple of Jove he thus writes, June 13, 1639. 
*^ Clemente scoltor Romano tould mee that the mines of this 
temple is pulld all downe, to haue the marble, by the Con- 
stable Barbannos Collona, by the popes permition : this was 
the noblest thinge which was in Rome in my time. So as all 
the good of the ancients will bee utterly ruined ear longe." 

On the death, in 1615, of Simon Basil, the Surveyor of 
the Works, Inigo returned to England to take possession of 
the oflSce, of which the King had granted him the rever- 
sion.' His pay commenced from the Ist of October in that 

^ Now Northumberland House, Strand. See Cunningham's '^ Hand* 
book for London,** article Northumberland House. 
' Webb, p. 123. 

C 
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year; at the rate of eight eliillinge a day for Iub entertain- 
ment, eighty pounds per annum for his " recompense of 
ayailes," and two shillings and eight pence a day for hia 
riding and travelling chargcB. His riding expenses were sub- 
sequently raised, but die fees I have quoted were the fees of 
the office at the jjeriod of his appointment. He had other 
emoluments. The warrant to the Master of the Wardrobe, 
on his first appointment, dated 16 March, 1615-16, directs 
that he should receive " five yards of broad cloth for a gown, 
at twenty-six shillings and eight pence the yard ; one fur of 
budge, for the same gown, price four pounds ; four yards and 
a half of baize, to line tlie fnitie, at five shillings the yard ; 
for furring the same gown, ten shillings; and for making 
the same, ten shillings." The cost of the livery was there- 
fore ^12 I5s, 10(f. ; and this sum was paid to him yearly, 
as Surveyor of the Works, by the Master of the Ward- 
robe.' 

That the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke at this time 
{if not before) were active in bringing the merits of 
Inigo before the King, evidence exists in a letter from Lord 
Arundell to his Countess, dated from " Salisbury, 30 July, 
1615:" 

"Upon Thursday nextc, tfac Kingc dineth at Wiltun, by whicli time 
mj lo. of Pembroke hopes M'. Jones will bu come hither. I tell him I 
hope he will, but I cannot promise, because I spake not with him of it 
when I came out of towne. I meBnc (by God his grace) to be at Arun- 
dell on Tuesday or Wedneedsy, eome seavennight, w**" is the eighth or 
ninihe of Augiiste: if Sr. Jones come hither, I will bringe him w* roe; 
if not, you n 

And in a postscript he odds : 

" I make noe question but Mr. Jones will soone speake w"" M'. Old- 
borough, and have under his hand some certainty of his diabunementi 
and employment in Rome. I am sure iU. Jones will, in his bargayne 
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w*^ Cimandio, indade that picture of his father and uncle w^** hanges 
amooge the reat**^ 

Of the particular purchases which Inigo made while at 
Rome, for liis munificent patron, I am sorry I can give 
no account. The Earl understood and was fond of every 
class and description of art. The Anmdelian marbles at Ox- 
ford, and his patronage of Inigo, Vandyke, and Hollar, will 
long familiarize and commend his name to the English ear. 

Inigo's new appointment found full employment for his 
time. Our kings had numerous palaces and manor-houses, 
and were fond of Progresses. There was, consequently, no 
lack of work. The Surveyor was either riding to superintend 
repairs, or returning homeward to devise fresh alterations, or 
busy inspecting the work that had been in hand while the 
Court was in progress. The pressing nature of his duties 
occasioned, at times, additional rewards, a few of which I 
.have been fortunate enough to discover in the Accounts of 
the Treasurer of the Chamber : 

"To Inigoe Jonei, Surveyor of his Ma'* Workes, the Comptroller, 
Mr. Carpenter, and Clerke of the Woorkes at Whitehall, vpon the Coun- 
cells warrS dated av^ Nouembrig^ 1620, for performing certen workes in 
the Starehamber in ffebruary 1616, January and February 1618, and 
Aprill and Maye 1619, by the space of fortie dayes, and for making of a 
Hearse for the Queenes fimerall 1^. 

*^ To Inigoe Jones, Sunreyo' of the Woorkes, Thomas Baldwyn, Comp- 
troller, and Will™ Portington, M^ Carpenter, upon the Counoells WarrS 
dated ultitno Decembrii^ 1620, for makeing readye and repayringe Elye 
House, in Holbom, for the Spanish Ambassador zz^.** 

He was, moreover, occasionally employed (and with Jonson^ 
there is reason to believe) in devising scenes and machinery 
for Masques and entertainments at Court. I say occcuionaUy^ 
for this sort of expensive amusement, during the latter half 
of the reign of James L, was of rarer occurrence than it had 

^ Tiemey*s History of Arundel« p. 424. 

c 2 
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been earlier. Tlie King hiiil other taetee and fresh claims 
for his money ; another architect had been introduced, in 
Inigo'e absence ;' and the two great contrivcru of such inven- 
tiona, Jones and Jonsun, had unfortunately quarrelled. 

The first occasion of their quarrel no one has told us ; that 
it occurred, however, as early as 1G19, is clear, from Jonson'a 
Conversations with Druinniond in tliat year. " He said to 
Prince Charles, of Liigo Jones, that when he wanted to ex- 
jiress the greatest villaine in the world, he would call him 
ane Inigo ; " and on the same (iceaaiun he observed that, 
" .Jones having accused him for naming him, behind l»ie back, 
a fooL, he denied it; but, says he, I said. He was anc aiToiit 
knave, and I avouch it."" A reconciliation secnia to have 
been effected, for they were again employed together as be- 
fore. We shall see, however, that tliis reconcihation was not 
lasting ; and tliat, after a short interval, there was a second 
and a fiercer tjnarrcL 

The di^imte with Jonsoii was vaiied by a i)iece of good 
fortune to Inigo. Ou Tuesdaj-, the 1 2th of January, 1 61 8-1 9, 
while Jonson was in Scotland, the old Bainjueting House at 
^Vhitehall was destroyed by fire, and Inigo was ordered to 
erect a new building, of the same character, on the same site. 
He was made for such an emergency, as Wren afterwards was 
for a still greater opportunity. Nor is there, in the history 
of art, a more remarkable instance of successful rapidity than 
Inigo exhibited on tliis occasion. In less than six mouths 
after the fire which destroyed the whole building, the ground 
waa cleared — Inigo ready with his design — and the firet 
stone of tlie new Banqueting House laid. The latter took 
place ou the 1st of June, in the same year (1619). 

' This was Constantinc, an Italian, described by Campion (1614) ai 
"il. Conxtantine, an lUlian, Architect to our late Prince Henry." He 
ia not mentioned by Walpole. 

' " Ben Jonson'a Conversatiow with Drurainond of HawtborndeD," 
((irinled for the Shakespeare Society) pp, 'M, Ul. 
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What waa thought of the design may be gathered from 
the following entry in the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber: 

** To Inigo Jones, upon the Counsells warr^, dated 27^ June, 1619, fbr 
making two seTeral models, the one for the Star Chamber, the other for 
the Banqnetting House . xzxvij^*.** 

This payment to Jones escaped the researches of Vertue 
and the inquiries of Walpole ; but a still more curious dis- 
covery, unknown to the same assiduous antiquaries, is the 
roll of the account of the Paymaster of the Works, of the 
"Charges in building a Banqueting House at Whitehall, 
and erecting a new Pier in the Isle of Portland, for convey- 
ance of stone from thence to Whitehall " — a singular roll pre- 
served at the Audit Office among the Declared Accounts. 
The sum received by the Paymaster was <f 15,648 3*. The 
expense of the Pier was d£*712 19*. 2rf., and of the Ban- 
queting House, <£'14,91jO 4*. Id.; the expenditure exceeding 
the receipts by JP5 Os. 3d. The building was finished on the 
31st March, 1622; but the account, it deserves to be men- 
tioned, was not declared (/.€., finally settled) till the 29th of 
June, 1633, eleven years after the completion of the building, 
and eight after the death of King James : a delay confirm- 
atory of the unwillingness of both father and son to bring the 
works at Whitehall to a final settlement. Inigo's great 
masterpiece is described, in this Account, as " a new buiy- 
ing, with a vault under the same, in length 110 feet, and in 
width 55 feet within ; the wall of the foundation being in 
thickness 14 feet, and in depth 10 feet within ground, brought 
up with brick ; the first story to the height of 1 6 feet, wrought 
of Oxfordshire stone, cut into rustique on the outside and 
brick on the inside ; the walls 8 feet thick, with a vault 
turned over on great square pillars of brick, and paved in the 
bottom with Purbeck stone ; the walls and vaulting lud with 
finishing mortar; the upper story being the Banqueting 
House, 55 feet in height, to the laying on of the roof; the- 
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walls 5 feet thick, and wrought of Northamptonshire atone, 
cut in rustique, with tnro orders of columns and pilasters, 
Ionic and ConipoBite, with their architrave, frieze, and cor- 
nice, and other ornaments ; also rails and ballasters round 
about the top of the building, all of Portland stone, with 
fourteen windows on each side, and one great window at the 
upper end, and five doors of etone with frontispiece and car- 
toozes ; the inside brought up with brick, finished over with 
two orders of columns and pilasters, part of stone and part of 
brick, with their architectural i'rieze and cornice, with a gal- 
lery upoc the two sides, and the lower end borne upon great 
cartoozea of tunber carved, with rails and ballasters of timber, 
and the floor laid with spruce deals; a strong timber roof 
covered with lead, and under it a ceiling divided into a fret 
made of great cornices enriched with carving; with painting 
glazing, &C." 

Tlie master-mason was Nicholaa Stone, the sculptor of the 
fine monument to Sir Francis Vcre, in Westminster Abbey. 
His pay was 4». iOd, the day. The masons' wages were from 
12(/. to 2*. 6d, the man per diem ; the carpenters were pmd 
at the same rate ; while the bricklayers received from 14rf. to 
'2s. 2d. the day. These were, I am inclined to hclieve, rather 
low rates of remuneration. The Crown, pinched Ju its expen- 
diture, and ambitious of great undertakings, was often obliged 
to force men into its employment. This I gather from the 
Accounts of the Paymaster of the Works, which contain a 
yearly gratuity " to the Knighte Marshall's man for hie ex- 
traordinary attendaunce in apprehending of such persons a^ 
obstinately refuse to come into his Majesty's Workes." The 
gratuity was often eight, and occasionally ten poimds. 

While the works at Wliitehall were in progress, a com- 
inidsion was appointed by the Crown " to plant and reduce 
to uniformity Lincoln's Inn Fields, as it shall be drawn by 
way of map or ground plot by Inigo Jones." A careful 
elevation, or view (painted in oil-coloius), of Inigo's plan is 
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Still preserved at Wilton House, the princely abode of the 
Pembroke fiunily. The view is taken from the south, and 
the principal feature in the elevation is Lindsey House, on 
the centre of the west side, which, with its stone facade, 
stands boldly out from the brick houses which support it on 
either side. This house, which still remains, was built for 
Bobert Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, General of the Kii^s forces 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, under Charles L The 
front still continues to be admired, though now seen to 
great disadvantage, from the loss of the handsome-shaped 
vases which originally surmounted the open balustrade 
at the top. The internal acconmiodation was never good ; 
yet the house was long inhabited by persons of distinction, 
and was for some time the residence of the proud Duke of 
Somerset. The pn^rtions of the square, which are seen 
to advantage in the plan at Wilton, are those, it is said, of 
the base of the Great Pyramid. 

Of Inigo's business pursuits at this period he gives the fol- 
lowing account, in a letter to Lord Arundel — ^the only letter 
of his writing which seems to have been preserved : 

«" To the Right Ha^ the Earle of ArundeU and Surre, of his Ma^ most 

hc^^ Prill CounceU. 
" Right HoW% 

*^ In my jorney to London, I went to Ha. Coorte, whear I hearde 

that the Spankh imbassador came to Kingson, and sent his stewarde to 

Ha. Courte, who looked on the loginges mtended for the imbassador, 

w^ weare in M'. Hugines his roomes, but the steward utterly dislyked 

thos roomes, sainge that the imbassador wold not lye but in the house : 

besides, ther was no fumitur in thos roomes, or bedding, or otherwyse, 

nether for the imbassador or his followers: so the stewarde retoming to 

his lorde, he resolved only to hunt in the parke, and so retome. But 

the keeper answered, he might not suffer that, he having reoeved no 

order for it; so the imbassador went bake discontented, having had sum 

smarte sporte in the warrine. But since, my lo. of Nottingha hearing of 

this, sent to the imbassador, to excuse the matter, w*** the imbassador 
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tooke Terry well, and prombcd to co and lie at Lla. Courte before bis 
mn"" retome ; but iu mj opinion, tbe fault \tbb chiefly in the iniboMiuior, 
in uot sending a day or two before, to see bow be was provided fur, and 
gi\c notice what wold please him. 

" ^Vee have satt on the ciiiusion for buildinges, on Monday last, to put 
in mvtid thos who are bound by recognizance, or othcrwyee, to confonne. 

'■ The plan of all the incroacbnicnts about Faulcx is fully finished. I 
hearr that the mBsona do begin to make up that part of the east end w'* 
they have demolished, not well, — but with aneven courses of stone. I am 
now going to the ni', of the warda, to tell biin of itt. 

" M'. William was verry merry at his departure, and the buashopc 
and he are the * greatest ' frienda that may be. 

" Ai^r my departure for London, many of the nusons went awaye 
w'^out leave, but since, some of the ar retomed ; and, for the rest, yf 
your lo''* do ahewe sum exemplary punishment, causing the to be sent 
uji as uialyfactora, it will detter the rest fro ever doing (be lyke. 

"Tbe BanquctiDg-housc goith on now well, though the going of the 
masons awaye have byne a great hunderancc tti it. 
" Tba-s with my humble dutye, I rest 

" Your Honours ever to be commanded, 

"Inigo Jones.' 

"Y' 17 of August, 1630." 

Tlie " Coinmisaion for builtlinga," to which he refers, wan 
a commission of inquiry into the number and nature of 
tlic new buildiugd erected in London since the accession of 
James I. Inigo was a member of this commission, and also 
of n commission formed in 1620 for conducting the repairs at 
old St. Paul's. 

It was at Wilton, in 1620, during one of the royal Pro- 
gresses, that Inigo was sent for by the Earl of Pembroke, 
and "received Ma Miijesty'a conunands to produce, out of his 
own practice in architecture, and experience in antiquities, 
whatever he could possibly discover concerning Stonehenge." 
The result of his inquiries apj>eared iu a foUo volume, pul>- 
lii^hcd three years after his death, from "some few undigested 
' Tiemey's Hifitory of Anindel, p. 43fi. 
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notes," which Inigo had left behind him, and which Webb, 
who calls them such, had ^' moulded ^ together, for the pur- 
pose of publication. Inigo declared, it is well known, that 
Stonehenge was a Temple of the Tuscan order, raised by 
the Komans, and consecrated to the god Ca;lus — ^the origin 
of all things. This monstrous supposition (for such it cer- 
tainly is) was attacked by Dr. Charlton, and vindicated by 
Webb ; but Inigo and Webb have found no followers, and 
the wild theory of the great architect is only another illustra- 
tion of the ignorance of the learned. Inigo was a courtier ; 
and his rough notes, after all, contain perhaps less of his own 
views upon the subject, than of ingenious illustrations of the 
hypothesis of the learned sovereign by whose conmiand he 
had entered on the inquiry. 

His next work was the chapel at Lincoln's Inn, com- 
menced in the year 1618, and consecrated on Ascension Day, 
1623; Dr. Donne preaching the consecration sermon. This 
is a piece of well-proportioned bastard Gothic, standing on 
an open crypt, or cloister, in which the students of the Inn 
were accustomed to meet and confer, and receive their clients. 
Sir Christopher Wren's cloisters, in the Temple, were re- 
erected, after the Great Fire of 1666, for the very same pur- 
pose. The Doric pilasters, in the Lincoln's Inn crypt, are 
curious illustrations of Inigo's love of Romanizing every 
thing. But it is good Gothic, for the time ; and far truer to 
the details of style, than any thing that Wren chose to pass 
for Gothic on the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, or on 
the parish authorities of the City of London. 

Two of his best performances belong to this period of his 
life — the chapel for the Infanta, at Somerset House, in the 
Strand, destroyed by Sir William Chambers, when the pre- 
sent Government offices were erected on the site of the Pro- 
tector's palace; and the beautiful Watergate to the town 
house of Villiers Duke of Buckingham, which is still to be 
seen on the banks of the Thames, at the bottom of the pre- 
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acnt Buckingham Street. Tlie front of the chapel faced the 
Thames, and presented an harmonious elevation of a rustic 
arcane with five arches, and five well-proportioned win- 
dows between Corinthian pilasters, duplicated at either 
end. The water gate (quite a masterpiece of architectural 
harmony) may be looked upon as only a portion of a great 
building. It was Inigo's misfortune, and our own misfortune 
as well, that he was not permitted to do much more, on any 
occasion, than in<licate how successful he would have been, 
had his whole idea been carried into execution. King 
Jamee'w neceaeities limited Whitehall Palace to a portion 
only (the Banqueting Houae) : the a^assin's knife restricted 
York House to an instabnent only (a water gate); and the 
Civil War, under Charles I., stopped the restoration of 
St. Paul's at the magnificent weat portico. 

The three last Masques which King James lived to see 
represented, were the joint iuvcntions of Inigo and Jonson. 
These were called, " Time Vindicated to Himself and to hia 
Honours," acted at Court on Twelfth Night, 1 622-3 ; " Nep- 
tune's Triumph for the Keturn of jVIblon '' (meaning Prince 
Charles), represented on Twelfth Night, 162^-4; and "Pan'a 
Anniversary, or the Shepherd's Holiday," performed in the 
early part of 1625, The scene, at the representation of 
" Time Vindicated," " was three times changed during the 
time of the Masque, wherein the first that was discovered 
was a prospective of Whitehall, with the Banqueting House; 
the second was the Masquers in a Cloud ; and the third a 
Forest." Of the scenery or success of the other Masques we 
have no account.' That the "inventors" were not now at 
variance may be fairly supposed from the circumstance, that 
in two of Ben Jonson's Masques, 8ubse<iucntly presented be- 
fore King Charles I. and his Queen, Inigo was the associate 
of the poet. " Chloridia," the last represented, was also the 
last in which Jonson and Jones were joint inventors. 
' Qcn Jonson, viii., 2; Collkr's Annals, i., 438. 
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The cause of their quarrel is related by Mr. Poiy, in a 
letter to Sir Thomas Puckering : — 

**11ie last Sunday, at night, the King^B Masque was acted in the 

Banqneting House The inyentor or poet of this Masque was M'. 

Anrelian Townshend, sometime steward to the Lord Treasurer Salisbury; 
Ben Jonson being for this time discarded, by reason of the predominant 
power of his antagonist, Inigo Jones, who, this time twdvemonth, was 
angry with him ibr putting his own none before his in the title-page ; 
whieh Ben Jonson has made the subject of a Intter satire or two against 
Lugo.^ 

"Jan. 12, 1631-2." 

The Masque which gave the offence to Inigo was *^ Chlo- 
ridia," already mentioned; *'the inventors Ben Jonson^ Inigo 
Jones." This was the last of Jonson's Court entertainments ; 
and the new poets introduced by Inigo's influence were Towns- 
hend, Carew, Shirley, Hey wood, and Sir William Davenant. 
Inigo had now pretty nearly his own way with the poets* 
title-pages, and the poets themselves are very grateful to the 
proud and powerful architect who had brought them forward. 
" The subject and allegory of the Masque," says Townshend, 
** with the descriptions and appearances of the sceanes, were 
invented by Inigo Jones, Surveyor of His Majesty's Works."* 
— ** The scene and ornament," says Shirley, ** was the art of 
Inigo Jones, Esquire, Surveyor of His Majesty's Works."* 
Davenant was still more courteous. ** The invention, orna- 
ments, scenes, and apparitions, with their descriptions, were 
made by Inigo Jones, Surveyor-General of His Majesty's 
Works ; what was spoken or sung, by "William Davenant, his 
Majesty's servant."* " So much for the subject it selfe," says 
Heywood; " but for the rare decorements which new apparell'd 

^ Gifford*8 Memoirs of Ben Jonson, p. clx. 

2 " Tempe Restored," 4to., 1631. » Shirley's Works, vi., 284. 

* '' Salmacida Spolia, a Masque, presented by the Kmg and Queen's 
Majesties at Whitehall, on Tuesday the 2l8t day of January, 1639." 4to. 
1639. 
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it, whcji it came tlie second time to the Royull viewe, (Her 
Gratious Majestic then entertaining His Highneseo at Den- 
inarkc-IInuno, upon Iiis Birth-day) I cannot pretermit to 
give a due character to that admirable Artist, M'. Inego 
.Tones, Master Sur\'eyor of the King'a ^Vork, &c, who to 
every Act, nay, almost to every sceane, by his excellent 
Inventions, gave such an extraordinary luster ; upon every 
occasion changing the stage, to the admiration of all the spec- 
tators : that, as I must ingenuously confesse, it was above my 
apprehension to conceive; so to their Sacred Majesties, and 
the rest of the auditorj-, it gave so general a content, that I 
presume they never parted from any object, presented in that 
kind, better pleased or more plenally satisfied." Carew is 
not so complimentary — for he sins in Jonaon's way, by 
placing his own name before Inigo'e, on the title-page. But 
Carew was " one of the Gentlemen of the Frivy Chamber, 
and Sewer in Onlinaiy to his Majesty," and therefore could 
do as he Uked. 

Jonson, poor, old, and supplanted at Court by the in- 
fluence of his former associate, sharpened liis pen for what 
he has called '* An ExiHJrtnlation with Inigo Jones ;" or, as 
he has called him, on another occasion, Iniquo Jones.* Gilford 
is inclined to think that only a portion of this satire proceeded 
from JoDson ; but that his view is erroneous ia proved by 
the discover)- of a copy of the Expostulation among the 
Bridgewater MSS., in Jonson's own handwriting.' The 
great dramatist laughs at the " velvet suit " of the great 
arcliitcct, and exclaims, satirically, 

" Puinting and Carpentry are the soul of Masque ;" 
while he sneers at what Inigo would like still worse, 

" Thy twice conceived, tbriec paid for iuiagery." 
The truth is tliat Jones wanted, as Jonson hiia it, to be the 
' F.ntertaionicnt at Bobover, 30 July, 1G34. 
' Collier's New Facts, p. 40, 
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Dominus Do- All of the work, and to engross all the praise. 
This is Gifford's view, who adds — not unjustly, I am inclined 
to think — ^that ^^ an obscure ballad-maker, who could string 
together a few rhymes, to explain the scenery, was more 
acceptable to him than a man of talent, who might aspire to 
a share of the praise given to the entertainment.'' 

But a paper of couplets, though written, as Howell phrases 
it, with a porcupine's quill dipt in too much gall, was not 
enough for Jonson ; and the ** Master Surveyor " was intro- 
duced as Vitruvius Hoop into the poet's next new play. 
Inigo was angry, and his interest at Court very naturally 
exerted to suppress the part ; successfully, too, it would ap- 
pear, from the following entry in the Office-Book of the 
Master of the Revels : 

" R[eceiYed] for allo\nnge of The Tale of the Tubb, Vitruvius IIoop's 
parte wholly struck out, and the motion of the tubb, by conunande from 
my lorde chamberlin ; exceptions being taken against it by Inigo Jones, 
surveyor of the Kings Workes, as a personal injury unto him. May 7, 

It argues, it has been said, somewhat of a querulous and 
waspish disposition in Inigo to raise so loud an outcry on 
this occasion. *^ For aught that appears," says Gifford, " he 
might have passed unnoticed, and Medley and his Motions 
been trusted to the patience of the usual audience, without 
any essential injury to his reputation."* But Gifford, when 
he wrote this, had wholly overlooked the curious circum- 
stance, that the character of Vitruvius Hoop is not to be 
found in the play, as it has come down to us. It is easy 
to believe that the puppet motions in the piece would not 
have effected the reputation of Inigo ; but the original cha- 
racter of Vitruvius Hoop, we may fairly assume, was extremely 
personal, for ^'In and In Medlay of Islington corpus and 

* Malone*s Shakspeare by Boswell, iii., 232. 
^ Giiford*s Ben Jonson, vi., 237. 
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head-borough," a softened Vitruvuia Hoop, retains enough to 
mark and hold up Inigo and his peculiarities to public ridi- 
cule: 

" Sqittre Tub. C&a any nian make a Masque here, in thii company ? 

To-Pan (a tinker). A M»Bqne ? What's that? 

Scriben (the great writer). A Mumming or a Shew, 
With viiards and fine clothes. 

Clench {the farrier). A disguise, neighbour, 
la the true word. There stands the cnan can do't, sir ; 
Meillay, the joiner, lo-and-In, of Islington, 
The only man at a disguise in Middlesex. 

S^ire Tub. But who shall write itP 

Hilts. Scriben, the great writer. 

Scriben. He'll do't alone, air; he will join with no mi 
Though he be a joiner, in design he calls it. 
He must be sole inventer. in-and-in 
Draws nilh no others in's projects ; he will tell you 
It cannot else be feazible, or conduce : 
Those are his ruling words, please you to hear 'un? 

Squire Tub. Yes; Master In-and-in, I have heHrd of yow, 

Medlay. I can do nothing, I. 

Clench, He can do all, sir. 

Medlay. They'll tell you so. 

Squire Tub. Fd have a toy preseuted, 
A Tale of a Tub, a story of myself. 
You can enpress a Tub ? 

Medlay. If it conduce 
To the design, whate'er vi feasible : 
I can express a wash-house, if need be, 
With a whole pedigree of Tubs. 

Squire Tub. No ; one 
Will be enough to note our name and family, 
Squire Tub of Totteu, and to shew my adventum 
This very day. Td have it in Tub's Hall. 
At Totten -Court, my lady-mother's house; 
My house, indeed, for 1 oni heir to it. 

Medlay. If I might see the place, and had survey'd it. 
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I could eay more : for all inventioiif air, 
Comes by degrees, and on the yiew of nature; 
A world of things concur to the design, 
Which makes it /eanbley if art conduce.'^ 

There is more of this ; but Inigo had his revenge. This, 
the last play of the illustrious author, was maimed by his old 
associate ; and, when performed at Court by the Queen's 
players, was, as the Master of the Revels briefly records in 
his OflSce-Book, "not liked.**' Jonson was old in years, 
feeble in body, and poor in purse. Jones, too, was old (he 
was of the same age as Jonson), but his health was good — ^and 
his purse fulL 

Whilst this petty quarrel was at its height, Inigo lost his 
fnend, George Chapman the poet, with whom he appears to 
have lived on terms of the strictest intimacy. I have already 
had occasion to refer to the warm language of approbation 
bestowed by the translator of Homer upon Inigo, in his 
printed accoimt of the memorable Masque in which they had 
been united. But Chapman was not content with this single 
encomium. To Inigo he inscribes his translation of Musseus ; 
and Inigo repaid the poet's compliment and friendship by 
erecting a monument to his memory in the churchyard of 
St. Giles's in the Fields, where, on the south side of the 
church, it is still to be seen. 

His next works of importance, in the higher line of his 
profession, were the great West Portico of old St. Paul's, 
and the Queen's House at Greenwich. St. Paul's was in a 
sad state of decay, and it was the wish of the King and of 
Archbishop Laud that the whole edifice should have been 
rebuilt by Inigo. This will account for the imseemly ad- 
dition he is accused of making, when he placed a classic 
portico before a Gothic cathedral. It was not as a part of old 
St. Paul's that Inigo designed his magnificent west firont, 
but as an instalment of a new building. The King under- 
' Mal<Hie*8 Shakspeare by Boswell, iii., 236. 
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took the whole repairs, without having, or wiahiug to have, 
OS lie has himself expressed it, " any to share in the hoiiour 
of tliat particular with us:"' and the new structure which 
Jones erected was worthy of tlie situation and the KJng'a 
UberaUty. The nave of old St. Paul's had been too long 
desecrated, as a lounge, or place of general meeting, for people 
in quest of news ; for dinnerless persona, to dine with Duke 
Humphrey ; and for servants out of employment, in search 
for masters. Inigo's portico was designed to remove this dese- 
cration from the nave to the exterior of the building ; and, in 
order to get ample room for the numbers who frequented 
the building, the church of 8t. Gregory, by St. Paul's, was 
marked out for removal by the ambitious architect. A parish 
church in Inigo's days, however, was not so eaaily removed 
as modem architects liave since found such matters to be ; 
and every interest and exertion were made by tlie local 
authorities to preserve their church. Ouc of the North 
family (to whom we are indebted for so much curious con- 
temporary knowledge) has given the following aecount, in a 
News-Letter of the time : 

" The batiness of S'. Gregories church was moved by my lord and me 
to many of the great lords, who concluded the King's resolution for re- 
moving the church was fixed, and would not be altered upon any reason 
the parish or wc could alledge to the contrary-. My lord treasurer [Juxon, 
Bishop of London] cannot save the Hall and Chapel of London House; 
but down thej must go, to make a clear passage about Paul's Church."' — 
Sir John North to Dudley North, March 22, 1637. 

(Hd St. Paul's is described by Fuller as being truly the 
mother church, having one babe iu her hotly — St. Faith's — 
and another in her arms — St. Gregory's, It was tlie church in 
her arms that InJgo began to remove, and would have soon 
demolished, had the lung's affairs been at the time in a more 

' Wilkins's Concilia, iv., 492. 

' Gentleiuun's Mogaxioe fur October, 1846, p. 384. 
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prosperous condition. But it was now Inigo's turn to be 
annoyed. The parishioners of St. Gregory laid their com- 
plaint before the House of Commons^ and the Commons sent 
it on to the Lords, with a Declaration appended, that the 
parishioners deserved redress, and that proceedings should be 
taken against the King's architect for the demolition he had 
caused. The Complaint of the parishioners has not reached 
us, but the Declaration of the Commons contains some curious 
characteristics of Inigo's manner.^ He b accused of saying 
that he would not undertake the repairs at St Paul's, 
** unless he might be the sole monarch, or might have the 
principality thereof — a harmless charge, indeed, but person- 
ally interesting, from the curious confirmation it supplies to 
the truth of Jonson's* satire. The rest is, however, more 
offensive. He first pulled down a portion of the church, and 
then threatened, " that if the parishioners would not take 
down the rest of it, then the galleries should be sawed down, 
and with screws the materials of the said church should be 
thrown down into the street ;" but finding this of no avail, 
he further threatened, " that if they did not take down the 
said church, they should be laid by the heels." The Decla- 
ration of the Commons brought Inigo before the House of 
Lords, and his answer to the charge was that he was not 
guilty of the offence in such manner and form as the Declara- 
tion expressed. Inigo gained time in this way, but the de- 
cision was against him ; and the great architect not only saw 
his noble work of re-construction at a stand-still, but the 
very stones he had quarried and conveyed to the city made 
over to the parishioners of St Gregory's for the rebuilding 
of their church.* 

The Queen's House at Greenwich was begun by Anne of 
Denmark, Queen of James I., and completed by Henrietta 

^ Nal8on*8 Collections, vol. ii., p. 72S. 

' Dugdale*8 St FauFa, 2nd ed., 1716, p. 146. 
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Maria, the Queen of Cliarlea I. ' The name of Henrietta, and 
the date, 1635, the period of its completion, are still to be 
Been on the front of the building. It is now the Naval 
iSchool ; and when viewed from the river, stands aa it were in 
the very centre of Greenwich Hospital. The interior deco- 
rations were by Horatio Gentileschi j and one of his ceilingB, 
but much damaged, is still to bo seen in the ealoon. The old 
palace of our sovereigns at Greenwich stood westward of the 
Queen'a House ; and the small fragment facing the river — 
all that Is now standing — contains six pilasters, with the 
caricature faces which Gerbicr ridiculed in the works of ' 
Inigo and Webb. Cliarlea U. set about the rebuilding of 
the Palace, and Webb was employed as Denham's assistant, 
in its reconfltruction.' The portion rebuilt by Webb — 
from, it is said, the design of Jones — was Introduced by 
Wren Into the general arrangement of Greenwich Hospital, | 
and still forms the river front of the weat side of the great 
square.^ ' 

Another important work of this period of Inigo's career 
was the Theatre of the Hall of the Barber-Hui^eona in 
Monkwell Street, in the city of London. The room con- 
tained four degrees of cedar aeata, one above another, 
elliptical form, adorned with figures of the seven Liberal | 
Sciences, the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and a bust of King ' 
Charles I. The roof was an elliptical cupola.* Thia, aa 
Walpole calls it, " one of the best of Jones'a works," was 
repaired, in the reign of George I., by the Earl of llurlington, 
the architect, and pulled down in the latter end of the last cen- 
tury, and aold for the value of the materials, " The designe 
of the Cliirurgeon's Theatre," an oval, dated " 1636," is pre- 



' Pbilipott'B Snrvey, p. 162; Lysons' EDvirons, iv., 436, 483. 
' Evelyn, 19 October, 1601 ; 24 January, 1661-2. 

• Appendix D, p. 48. 

* Rftttoa's New View of London, Sro., 170S, p. 507. 
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served in the portfolio of Jones's drawings at Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

Wliile Jones was disputing with the parishioners of St. Gre- 
gory, and actively engaged in rebuilding the Cathedral of 
St. Paul, he was also employed in planning the great square, 
or Piazza, of Covent Grarden, for the Earl of Bedford. The 
square was formed about the year 1631, though never com- 
pleted; and, as I believe, never designed in fulL The Arcade, 
or Piazza, was carried along the whole of the north and east 
sides ; the church completed the west ; and the south was 
girt by a grove of trees, and the garden-waU of Bedford 
House, in the Strand. The northern side was called the 
Great Piazza ; the eastern side, the Little Piazza. > ^^ In the 
Arcade," says Walpole, " there is nothing very remarkable ; 
the pilasters are as errant and homely stripes as any plasterer 
would make.'' This is true to the present appearance of the 
Arcade, though hardly true in Walpole's time, when the 
whole elevation remained as Inigo had built it, with stone 
pilasters on a red brick frontage. The pilasters, as we now 
see them, are lost in a mass of compo and white paint; the 
red bricks have been whitened over, and the pitched roofs of 
red tile replaced with flat slate. 

The church, the leading feature in the square, was com- 
menced in 1631, and not finished or even consecrated till the 
27th of September, 1638. When the Earl of Bedford sent 
for Inigo, he told him he wanted a chapel for the parishioners 
of Covent Gurden ; but added, he would not go to any con- 
siderable expense. " In short," said he, " I would not have 
it much better than a bam." " Well, then," replied Jones, 
'* you shall have the handsomest bam in England." It was 
built originally of brick, with Tuscan columns of stone, to 
the portico, and a roof covered with red tiles. Jones was 
present at its consecration by Juxon.^ Lord Burlington 

' Cimninghain*8 Handbook for London, article Piazza. 
' Harl. MS., in British Museum, No. 1831. 
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repaired it with core and reverence in 1 7-7 ; and iD 1 79^1 on 
its tiital destruction by fire, it was rebuilt of stone, by the 
elder Hardwick, on the plan and in the proportions of the 
original structure. Of the first church built by Inigo there 
is a view by Hollar. 

This was the last of his works ; for, though he lived four- 
teen years longer, with his mind uoimiMiired, and his portfolio 
full of noble designs for palaces and private houses— the Civil 
War diverted men's thoughts and means from the peacefiil 
employments of architecture, and found for the King and his 
nobility other and sterner occupations than superintending 
squares, or rebuilding palaces. The stones quarried to re- 
store St. Paul's were taken, we have seen, to rebuild St. Gre- 
gory's: Whitehall was left unfinished: Greenwich was a 
mere fragment of a lai^e design : and the masons and work- 
men in the squares of Lincoln's Inn and Covent Garden 
took to arms, and fought for Eing, or Commons, as interest 
or inclination led them. Poets, actors, and engravers, were 
alike thrown out of their usual occupations. Davenant, the 
Poet -Laureate, became lieutenant-general of ordnance, un- 
der the King ; ^Vither, Governor of Farnham, for the Par- 
liament ; while Robinson, the actor, Hollar, Peake, and 
Fmthome, the engravers, and one still greater, Inigo Jones 
himself, were taken with arms in their hands at the siege of 
Baaing.' 

The history of the twelve last years of his life, if authen- 
tically written, would be little more, there is reason to be- 
lieve, than fl history of anxieties and disap^Mintments. He 
was not only imprisoned, but was fined for his loyalty. Hia 
office of Surveyor was at the best but nominal ; for he was 
neither employed as Surveyor, nor paid as one. But he had 
saved money, wliich in those perilous times he was at a loss 
how to preserve. There were others in the same difficulty ; 

' Ctrlyle'* Cramwell, ii., 2S9, 2nd edition. 
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and InigOy uniting with Nicholas Stone, the sculptor, buried 
his money in a private place near his house, in Scotland Yard* 
That he had all the fears which Pepys, in a similar situation, 
80 well describes, it is not too much to imagine ; and he had 
need for alarm. The Parliament published an order, en- 
couraging servants to inform of such concealments ; and, as 
four of the workmen were privy to the deposit, Jones and his 
friend removed it privately, and with their own hands buried 
it in Lambeth Marsh. 

He had now survived the friends to whom he was indebted 
for his advancement, the poets with whom he had been asso- 
ciated, and the patrons to whom he owed his appointments. 
He had lived to see King Charles beheaded in the open 
street, before his own Banqueting House, at Whitehall — 
Ben Jonson and Chapman at rest, in Westminster Abbey 
and the churchyard of St. Giles in the Fields — and the Earl 
of Arundel and both the Earls of Pembroke, William and 
Philip, gathered to their ancestral vaults. Grief, misfor- 
tunes, and old age, at last terminated his life. He died at 
Somerset House, in the Strand, on the 2l8t June, 1652,^ in 
his seventy-ninth year, and on the 26th of the same month 
was buried, by his own desire, by the side of his father and 
mother, in the church of .St. Bennet, Paul's Wharf, where a 

* The blanders about the period of Joneses death are almost beyond 
belief. Antony Wood says he died 21 July, 1651, and adds — **so I 
have been informed by the letters of James Webb, of Butleigh, in 
Somersetshire, Gentleman, son of John Webb, who married the oousin- 
german of the said Inigo Jones" (Ath. Oxon., ii. 423, ed. 1721). Kennet 
says he died 22 May, 1651 (Ath. Ozon., by Bliss, iii., 806). Walpole 
copies Wood; and Walpole*s editor (Dallaway) correcting his author, 
says he was buried 26 June, 1632. Allan Cunningham says he died in 
June, 1653 (Lives of British Artists, vol. iv., p. 138). I have examined 
the Register of St. Bennet*s, and find that he was buried 26 June, 1652. 
The errors about WebVs relationship to Inigo are equally absurd. Some 
call him his nephew, others, his son-in-law. He was neither. 
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monument of white marble, for which he left one hundred 
pounds, was erected, with the following inscription : 

Ignatius Jones, Arm. 
Architectus Reg. Mag. Brit, celeberrimus 

Hie jacet. 

Aul. Alb. Reg. sedificayit 

Templum D. Pauli restauravit : 

Natus Id. Julii MDLXXH. 

Obiit xi[x] cal. Junii MDCLICI]. 

Vizit Ann. hadx D** xxx iix. 



Uxoris Patruo amantissimo 

Frseceptori suo meritissimo 

Haeres et Diseipulus 

Posuit Moerens Johan. Webb.* 

It stood against the north wall, at some distance from his 
grave, and was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666.* I could 
wish that Wren, in rebuilding the church, had rebuilt the 
monument. 

He was never married, and the bulk of his property he 
bequeathed to John Webb, his executor, described, in his 
will,^ as having married "Ann Jones, my kinswoman." 
Webb was a native of London, and educated at Merchants 
Tailors' School. He was also the pupil of Jones, and suc- 
ceeded to his master's collection of designs, of which he made 
good use. He wrote, as has been already mentioned, " A 
Vindication" of Inigo's " Stonehenge Restored ; "* and died 
24 October, 1672, at Butleigh, in Somersetshire, on the same 

* Kennet, in Wood's Ath. Ox., by Bliss, iii., 806. 

» Wood's Ath. Ox., iv. 753. ' Appendix E, p. 49. 

^ The dedication is dated from Butleigh, in Somersetshire, 25 May, 
1664 ; and the hook was published in folio in 1665. Catherine Webb, 
the grand-daughter of the architect, and the last of the Webbs of But- 
leigh, married a Mr. Riggs ; but neither of them survived their marriage, 
or each other, above ten days. The widow left the Right Honourable 
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day that he made his wilL His wife was his executrix^ and 
all his ^^ library and books, and all prints, and cuts, and draw- 
ings of architecture," were left to his son, William Webb, 
with strict injunctions that thej should be kept together. 
How long this injunction was obeyed, I am not aware : but 
the collection — or at least a large part of it — belonged, in 
Aubrey's time, to Oliver, the City Surveyor,* and subse- 
quently to Dr. Clarke and the Earl of Burlington. Dr. 
Clarke's collection was bequeathed by him to Worcester Col- 
lie, Oxford, where it is still to be seen ; and the Earl of 
Burlington's portion has since descended to the Duke of 
Devonshire. Of Oliver's Collection I can find no other 
account than Aubrey's. That Jones's library was a good 
one, for the period in which he lived, may be inferred from 
Peacham ; who observes, in his " Complete Gentleman," that 
he could only find Yasari in the library of Inigo Jones and 
in one other library. 

His face is rendered familiar to us by the noble portraits 
of Yandyck, to whom he sat at least twice. The finished 
picture went, with the Houghton Collection, to St. Peters- 
burgh, but the sketch en grisaille^ engraved by Hollar, in 
1655, for the first edition of the " Stonehenge Restored," is 
in this country, and is now in the possession of Major Inigo 
Jones, 11th Hussars, who has caused the picture to be care- 
fully engraved, at his own expense, for the present account 
of the life of his great relative.* Yandyck and Jones were 

James Grenville heir to her estate at Butleigh; from whom it descended 
to the present Dean of Windsor, the great-nephew of Mr. Grenville. 
The Webhs purchased it of the Symcocks. 

* Aubrey's Lives, ii., 411. "Mr. Oliver, the City Surveyor, hath all 
his papers and designs, not only of St. Paul's Cathedral, &C., and the 
Banqueting House, but his designs of all Whitehall, suitable to the 
Banqueting House ; a rare thing, which see.*' 

' A portrait of Inigo, by Yandyck, in the possession of Lord Darnley, 
was exhibited at the British Listitution, in 1820. Lord Yarborough has 
a clever copy of the portrait, en-grisaille, introduced into a composition 
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asked togetlicr trt the dinners of t!ic Painters' Stiunera' Com- 
pany, ae appear^j by an entry in the Company's books; an 
honour which was considerable, and looked npon as such. 
They were frientla ; and Inigo's skill " in designing with hi» 
pen " was described by Vandyck " aj* not to be equalled by 
whatsoever great masters of his time, for boldnesa, softnesa, 
sweetness, and Bureness of his touches. "' Notices, however 
trifling, that relate to two such men, cannot be devoid of 
interest, even to the general reader. 

Inigo lived in Scotland Yard,' was a Roman Catholic, and 
paid periodical fines to the overseers of the poor of St. Mar- 
tin's in the Fields, for the privilege of eating flesh in Lent 
The necessity that rendered the privilege requisite ia un- 
known ; but that he had his ailments may be gathered from 
the following prescription, written with his own hand at the 
end of his companion Palladio : 

■' For the sphene and vomiting tnellencoly — mr/ ovme. 
"Take capers, and Iirst wa«h of the vineger with wu-Die water, then 
aetc them od the fier in a scillett, niid lett them boyle up on or too 
waimies, and take them of and Kraine the water from them in to a cul- 
lender, and kcpe them in a, pipkin : take aurancc and wash them well, 
end then plump them on the fiere, and straine theni out in to a callender, 

picture of ornaments, implements, &c. Major Inigo Jones has a copy of 
the Jloiighton picture which vrwi given to a memtwr of his family hy 
Speaker Onslow, who considered it to be an original ; but it ia too 
poor for Vandyck's own hand. Lot GS of the first day's saleof Vertue'a 
pictures, was " A Head of Inigo Jones," said to be by " Vandyke." There 
is an original portrait of him on the staircase at the Ashmolean: but it ia 
not like the received portraits, and is a poor performance. His head, 
engraved in an oval by Villamoena, and set in a kind of mural tablet, 
has this inscription ; 

IMIUO . JO.SES . ABCniTECToa . 

UAONAB . BRITANIAB 

a . VILLAHUEKA . V 

Tliis was engraved in Joiius'a life-time. VilJainocna died about 162fi. 

' Webb. ' Appendix C, p. 47. 
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and keep them in an other pipkin ; take too spunibles, or less, of each of 
thes, mix them togeather, and eat them for a breakilut, and you may 
drink after them. This cured mee of the sharpe vomitinges ¥r^ I had 
hadd 36 yeares, but it is the frequent youse of them that doth the effect. 
This also hath cured many of the stoppinges of the spleene, who I have 
taught it to. I sumtimes youse sallett oyle with them, but it must bee 
▼erry good. I doe many times eat them with meat for a sallett, when I 
can not eate them in the morning.** 

To this he has added a marginal note — '^ Aproved by many, 
as my Lo. Newcastell, M'. Herbert, M'. Ouldsworth." The 
date of the entry is about i6»S8. 

Among the works actually erected, assigned on good 
grounds to Inigo, and not already mentioned, I would in- 
clude the following : — The Cabinet for the King's pictures at 
Whitehall, and the Queen's Chapel, at St. James's ; a front 
at Wilton — since disfigured — and a grotto at the end of the 
water ; the middle parts of each end of the quadrangle, at 
St John's College, Oxford ; Cobham Hall, in Kent, built for 
the Duke of Richmond and Lenox, and now the seat of 
Lord Damley; Coleshill, in Berkshire, built for Sir Mark 
Pleydell, and now the seat of the Earl of Radnor; the 
Grange, in Hampshire, the seat of Lord Ashburton, and since 
altered by the late Mr. Wilkins. " It is not a large house," 
says Walpole, who writes before the alterations, " but by far 
one of the best proofs of his taste — ^the hall, which opens to a 
small vestibule, with a cupola, and the staircase adjoining, 
are beautiful models of the purest and most classical an- 
tiquity" ; a gate at Oatlands, still standing ; a gate at Hol- 
land House, Kensington, still there, but stupidly divided; a 
gate at Beaufort House, Chelsea, removed by Lord Burling- 
ton to Chiswick; and Wing, in Buckinghamshire, pulled 
down by Sir William Stanhope. One of the best examples 
of his art is omitted by his biographers — Ashbumham House, 
in Westminster, which is still standing, with its noble cupola 
and staircase. Some of the houses in Great Queen Street, 
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Lincoln's Inn Fields, in one of which the great Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury died, were of Ills design, and carry the fleui'- 
de-lys, in compliment to Queen Henrietta Marin, daughter 
of Henry IV., of France. There ia a tradition preserved 
by Bagford, that the present Queen Street was originally 
designed as a eiiuare, and that it was built at the charge of 
the Jesuits.' 

Among the works of a more doubtful character, attri- 
buted to Inigo, the following may be named: — Albins, in 
Essex; Pishiobury, in Hertfordshire, built for Sir Walter 
Mildniay ; Charlton House, in Kent, built for Sir Adam 
Newton; Amesbury, in Wiltshire; Gunnersbury, near Brent- 
ford ; Chevening, in Kent ; the front to the garden of Hinton 
St. George, in Somersetsliire ; a front at Castle Ashby, in 
Northamptonshire ; Chilham Castle ; the tower of the church 
at St^oB, where he is said to have lived some time ; a port 
of Siun House, near Brentford; Brympton, in Somersetshire, 
the mansion of Sir Philip Sydenham ; part of the churcli of 
St.Catherine Cree, in Leadeuhall Street; a bridge atGwydder, 
in Wales, on the estate of the Duke of Ancaster; Drum- 
lanrig Castle, in Dumfrieahire ; Hcriot's Hospital, in Edin- 
burgh ; and the more modem part of Glamia Caatle.* Ames- 
bury and Gunnerabury (now no longer stantUng) were built 
by Webb, perhaps from Inigo's design?, and others are of an 
earlier or a later date. The Council Room of Heriot's Hob- 
pital ia quite in Inigo's manner, and I am inclined to think 
that the whole building was of his design. 

That the designs of Inigo were not restricted to a new 
Whitehall, and [uilaces at Greenwich, Newmarket, and in 
the Strand (on the site of Somerset House), the portfolio of 
his drawings at Worcester College affords most striking 
evidence. In this valuable folio are found, " upright 
for my Lord Maltravers hie house at loatsbury, 1638" — 

' Cunningbani's Handbook for Londou, article Queen Street 

' Sir Wnltcr ScoU's Misc. Works, xxi., 97. 
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" Mr. Surveyor's designe for S^ Peter Killigrew's house in 
the Blackfriars " — "ceiling of the Countess of Pembroke's 
bed-chamber" — "ceiling of the great staire at Wilton** — 
for the ceiling in the Cabinet-Room, Wilton, 1649** — 
ceiling of the Countess of Carnarvon's bed-chamber" — " ceil- 
ing of the Countess of Carnarvon's withdrawing-room " — an 
enriched and gilt ceiling, in panels, for York House, with 
the Duke of Buckingham's motto, " Fidei Coticula Crux," 
woriced in, as on the Water Grate ; " wainsoott and moulds 
for the Consultation Boom at Physician's College," dated 1 651, 
and marked " not taken ;" with designs for temples, (Par- 
thenon-like, with statues and pediments filled with sculptures) 
for churches, one which Gibbs must have seen, and another 
with obelisks on towers — "for a Fountain in a Wall at 
Greenwich, 1 637 " — for " Exchanges or Merchants' Piazzas " 
— and for the " Office of the Works at Newmarket." In the 
same folio I observed an exquisite pencil drawing for a por- 
tion of the Banqueting House, with the statues ; an early and 
different design for the church in Covent Crarden ; a most 
delicately pencilled drawing of the Portico to St. Paul's, 
with the statues ; a design "for the modell of the Star Cham- 
ber," dated 1617; and two "uprights" (one especially fine 
and large) " of the Palace at Somerset House," dated " J 638," 
and marked " not taken ;" an elevation and groimd-plot for 
a new house for the Earl of Pembroke, on the site of Dur- 
ham House, in the Strand, and signed " John Webb." The 
ground-plot is marked "not taken," and dated 1649. 

Besides the original Sketch Book already mentioned, of 
which a few copies have been made in complete facsimile, the 
Duke of Devonshire possesses, as Mr. Collier informs me, 
a collection of designs for habits and Masques at Court, 
mounted in two folio volumes ; some boxes of architectural 
drawings, many perhaps by Webb ; and others of roughly- 
coloured designs for scenery in Masques, carrying upon them 
the splashes of the distemper colour with which the scenes 
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were painted. A email collection of his plans for aliiftmg 
scenery in Masques is preserved among the Lansdowne 
MSS.' in the British Museum. 

I cannot conclude this account of the Life of Inigo Jonee 
without pointing out a singular and important error which 
Walpole commits, in hia accoimt of Jones : an error perpe- 
tuated by Allan Cunningham, and by other authors who 
have written the life of the great architect. Walpole ascribes 
to Philip Herbert, fifth Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
some rambling, inooherent, manuscript notes, written about 
.Tones in the first edition of the " Stonehenge Restored," 
formerly in the Ilarleian Library. That these notes, how- 
ever, could not liave been written by Philip, the eccentric 
Earl, may be determined by a couple of dates. The Earl, 
who is said to have written them, died in 1650, and the book 
in which they are written waa published in 1655.* 

Petee Clnningham. 

Victoria Road, Kensington, 
28 September, 1849. 

■ Lftnsdowne MSS., Ho. 1171. 

* The notes in question were written, I auspect, by Sir Baltliazar 
Gerbier. I may be excused, perbaps, for meationing in a note (and my 
readers perhaps vriil thank me for tbe iuforniation), that by far the best 
account of Inigo's New Whitehall and of his magnificent West Portico 
of St. Paul's will be found in the fourth volume of Allan Cunningham'B 
Lives of British Artists. 
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A. 

IFmm the Book of Orders and Decrees of the Court of Requests, pre* 
served in the Chapter House at Westminster.'} 

Jones ^ Dedmo octavo die Novembris, A^. R. Rne Elizabethe, &c. 
Baker J xxxijo. [1589]. 

Uppon the opening and debating of the matter in varyanoe depending 
in the Qnenes Ma^~ honorable Court of Requests, betweene "Enego 
Jones, of the Cittie of London, Clothworker, comply and Richard Baker, 
of the same cittie, Baker, def^, concerning in effect the stay of the pro- 
ceeding of the said def ^ in an action of debte by him heretofore com- 
menced at the common lawe against the compP, uppon an obligation 
wherein the same pl^ standeth bound unto the def * in the some of fower- 
score poundes, with condition for the sure payment of Ix** at a day certen 
limited by the said condition, some part of which said debte of Ix}^ the 
said comp* by his bill alledgeth to be heretofore by him satisfyed and 
payed unto the said def ^ And that for the residue of the said debte 
beinge xlviij^^ yt was compounded and agreed betweene the said pi* and 
def* that he, the same def*, would accept and receave the same at the 
handes of the plS after the rate of x" euery moneth, untill the said debte 
of Ix^^ were fully satisfyed and payed, as by the said compl^ bill more at 
large is sett furthe and alledged — ^for the full and finall ending of which 
said cause yt is this day by the Queues Ma^^ said counsaill of this said 
Court, by and with the full consent and agreement of both of the said 
parties and of their counsaill learned — ordered and decreed that the said 
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coinpl* shall forthwith confcase the ssid action bo being conunenced 
against him at the comnion lawe uppon the sayde obhgation as is before 
declared ; and that immediately upon tbc confession thereof an indenture 
of defeasance or covenants shalbe made betweene the said parties, hy and 
with the consent of the said counaaill learned of both the said parties, 
whereby it shalbe covenanted and agreed betwene them, that if he, the 
said comp', or his executors or asxigiies, or any of them, shall hearafier 
continue the tnic payment of the said somme of tenne shillingcs unto the 
said def ', hb executors or oesignes, raonetbly, every moncth, x', one con* 
sequently enauinge another, untill the said remainder of tbc said dehtc of 
li", being fiflie Ave poundcs, he fully satisfied and payed, the first pay- 
ment thereof to commence the last day of the moneth of December next, 
that then neither he, the said def ', his executors or assignes, nor any of 
them, shall heareafler at any time take any advantage or sue for any 
ezecution against the said pi', his executors, or assignes, uppon the said 
action so being by him confessed, as is aforesaid : And if the sayde compl' 
shall heareafter at any time make any defaults of the said monethly pay- 
ment of the said somme of x', yet notwithetaniling it is by the said coun- 
saill, by and with the full consent of the said partie dcf i- ordered that 
neither he, the same def, his executors or assignes, nor any of them, 
shall heareafter at any time sue any execution uppon the said coafesdon 
of the said action uatill such time as he, the said dcf, his executors or 
assignes, shall haue made ber Ma,"" said Counsaill of this said Court, 
which then shalbe for the time being, privie and acquainted of the said 
breache or default of payment of the said somme of x' monctbltc, and 
that thereuppon the said def sliall for non payment thereof obteine 
license of her Ma^" said Counsaill of this said Court, to take execution 
against the said comp', uppon the said confession, for so much ns to them 
shall then appcare to remaiue unsatisfied of the said debte of Iz" before 
mentioned, and not above. 



lAddit. MS.. British Afi^eum, No. 8,753 Orig^iniil.'] 
Jakes R. 

Wee will and comaund you, imediatlic upon the sight hereof, to 
deliuer, or cause to be deliuered, unt« o' welltetoued Krvaunt, fnigo 
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Jonet, whome wee haye a{^inted to be S'veyor of o' Works, in the 
Toome and plaee of Simon Baaill, deceased, these p'oells hereafter follow- 
ing for his Lyrerie, That is to sale, five yards of broad clothe for agowne, 
at twentie six shillings and eightpence the yard, one fdrr of Budge for 
the same gowne, price four pounds ; four yards and a half of baies, to 
lyne the same gowne, at fine shillings the yard : for furring the same 
gowne ten shillings ; and for making the same gowne ten shillings. And 
farther o' pleasure and comandement is, that yearlie, from henceforth, at 
the feasteof All Saints, you deliuer or cause to be deliuered unto the said 
Inigo Jones, the like p'cells, for his Livery, w^ the furring and making 
of the same, as aforesaid, during his naturall lie£ And these o*^ Lres, 
signed w^ our owne hand, shalbe yo"^ sufficient warrant, dormant, and 
dischaige, in that behalf. Given under o' signet, at o' Pallace of Westm', 
the sixteenth day of March, [1615-16] in the thirteenth yeare of o' 
raigne of England, Fraonoe, and Lreland, and of Scotland the nine and 
fortieth. 
To o' right tmstie and welbeloued James Lord Hay, 
M'. of o' Greate Wardrobe now being, and to the 
M^ of the same that hereafter for the time shalbe. 

James Hat. 



C. 

lAudii Office Enrolments, vol, ii., p. 404.] 

Charles, by the Grace of God, &c. — ^to the Threar and underthrear of 
or Excheq*^ now being, and w^** hereafter from the tyme shalbe, and to all 
other our officers and ministers to whome it may appertaine — Greeting. 
Whereas the Surveyors of theWorkes unto our predecessors haue formly 
had a dwelling house in o' pallace of Westminster belonging unto them, 
as incident to that place, untill the same was to their preiudice alienated 
from them : And forasmuch as we are given to understand that in the 
tyme of u' late deare &ther. King James, of happye memory, deceased, 
one Symon Basill, Esqe, being then Surveyor of the Workes, had a dwell- 
ing house in the office of o' workes, caUed Scotland yeard, v^ house, to- 
gether w^ some storehouses there, being pulled downe by the sayd Symon 
Basill, bee procured a Lease of that part of the said yard, and built seve- 
rall houses thereupon for his owne private benefitt, soe as o^ Surveyor 
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hath paid a ffine, and is answerable for a yearcly rent to the 
fortj sixe poundea p. ann. for one of the houses. Wee duo 
make known to you, o' said Threar and Underthrear, that of o' spcciale 
grace and ffavor unto o' truatie and welbelovcd Servant, Inigo Jones, Esq', 
now Surveyor of o' Workes, as well in consideradon of his good and 
fuithfuU service done both to our saiil late deare tTathcr and to us, a« for 
diverse other good connideracions ns hereunto moving, wee are pleased to 
give and graunte unto him the some of forty sixc pounds of currant 
money of England p' ann., for the rent of his said dwelling house, and 
doc by these presents will and command you, aswcll the officers of o' 
Workes, to enter the same monethly, w"' other allowaunces and enter- 
teyneni"', as alsoe the payroaatcr of o' said workes now being, and that 
hereafter for the tjme shatbe, out of o' Treasure (torn tyme to tyme re- 
mayning in his bandes and custodie, to pay unto the said Liigo Jones the 
said allowaunce of fortie siie poundea p' ann., for the rent of his aayd 
house, in such manner as other allowaunces and entertey" of that office 
are usually paid, the first payem* to begin from tlie fiea.it of the Annun- 
ciacon of the blessed Vcrgine Mary last past twfure the date hereof, and 
to continue during his naturall life. And these o' Irea shalbe sufficient 
warr' and discharge, aswell to the said Payeroaster of o' workes, for the 
due paye< of the sayd some of fortie sixc poundes pr ann., as to the 
Auditors of o' Imprests and all other o' officers wboui it may concern, 
for giving allowaunce thereof from tyme to tynie upon bis Accoroptes. 
Given under o' signet, at o'' pallace of Wcstminiter, the third day of 
Apnll, [1629] in the ffilth yearc ofo' Raignc. 



of ^^H 
therefore ^^H 



D. 
lAndit Office Enrolmenls. vol. vi., p. 129.] 

CUAHLES R. 

Trusty and welbcloved, Wee greet you well. Whereas wee 
haue thought fit to employ you for the erecting and building of Oar 
palace at Greenwich, Wee doe hereby require and authorize you to exe- 
cute, act, and proceed there, according to your best skill and judgment 
in Arcbitectuic, as our Surveyor Assistant unto S' John Dcnham, K"' of 
the Bath, Surveyor General of Our Works, mtb the same power of 
executing, acting, proceeding therein, and gramiting of Warrants 
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fltones to be had firom Porilaiid, to all intents and purpoees, as the said 

Sir John Denham have or might have : And hereof the officers of Our 

Workes, and Hugh May, Esq^ Pa3rma8ter of the same, are to take notice 

and accordingly to conforme unto this Our Royal Pleasure : And Onr 

further Will and Pleasure is, that the said Officers and Paymaster doe 

and shall from tyme to tyme make allowance and pa3rment unto you of 

the salary of Two Hundred Pounds pr ann., with your trauelling Charges 

upon our services as the said Sir John Denham hath, and that the said 

salary of Two Hundred Pounds per ann. and trauelling Charges be entred 

monthly in the Bookes of Acccmipt of Our Officers* Entertainement, and 

payment made thereof, according to the said entry, out of the first Moneys 

that shall be receaued after it is entred, with proporconable arreares to be 

paid unto your Executors or Assignes since the beginning of January, 

1663: and the same to continue during Our Pleasure; Giuen at our 

Court at Whitehall, the 21st day of November, 1666: in the eighteenth 

year of Our Raigne. 

By his Ma'^ Comaund, 

Will Morice. 
To Our Trusty and Welbeloued 

John Webb, of Butleigh, in Our 

County of Somerset, Esq**. 

Let the Orders establisht for the present payments of the Ordinary of 

the Office of the Workes be duly kept, and not interrupted by this or 

any other Warrant that concemes any prticular Workes. But that ob« 

served, let M'. Webb be paid this Salary and Arreares out of those 

Monies that are or shalbe assigned particularly unto the building of His 

Ma^ Workes. And the Auditors of the Imprest are to allow the same. 

February 28th, 1666. 

T. Southampton. 



E. 

THE WILL OF INIQO JONES. 

Extracted from the Registry of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

In the name of €rod, Amen. I, Inigo Jones, of the Parish of S*. Martin 
in the Feilds, in the County of Midd., Surveyor of the Works to the late 
King and Queens Malf, aged seaventy-seaven yeares, being in perfect 

E 
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health of mind, but weake b hody, doe make and ordayne this my hst 
Will and Teatsment in maiuier and forme ffoUowiog. That ia to say. 
Imprimis, I commend my Soule to Almighty God, hopeing by ye death 
and passion of my Saviour, Christ Jeans, to have remission of my Sinnes 
and Httayne vnto etetnall life. My body to the Earth, to )>ce buried in 
the Church of S'. Bennett, Paul's Wharfe, London. For the expen«a 
of my fFunersll I doe appointc one hundred pounds, and for the erecting 
of a Monument in memoric of mee, to bee made of white marbele, and 
sett upp in the Church aforeasyd, I doe likewise appoint one hundred 

Item, I give and bequeathe lo Richard Gammon, of the parish of 
S'.Mary Savoy, in the County of Midd., aforesayd, who maried Elizabeth 
Jones, my kinswoman, the Kumme of Isue hundred pounds, and the halfe 
of my wcareing apparrell. 

Item, I giue and bequeath to Mary Wagstaffe, my kinswoman, the 
summe of one hundred pounds, to be reserved in the hands of my 
Executor beereancr named, or Richard Gammon, aforesayd, to bee be- 
stowed as they shall think fitt for her preferment, either by manage or 
otherwbe. 

Item, I give and bequeath one hundred pounds, to bee equally dcvided 
amongst the fiue Children of the said Mary Wagstafie, which she had by 
Henry Wagstaffe, deceased, her late husband, to bee bestowed for their 
preferment as shalbe thought best fitt by my Executor and Richard Gam> 
mon, aforesayd ; and in case any of the sayd Children dye before their 
portion of the said one hundred pounds bee diabuised, then the part and 
portion of the Child so dying to bee equally devided towards the advance- 
ment of the other which survive. 

Item, I give and beqneath vnto John Damford, of the Pariah of 
S'. Martin in the Feilds, Carpenter, the summe of one hundred pounds. 

Item, I giue and bequeath unto Stephen Page, for his faytbful service, 
one hundred pounds. 

Item, I giue and heqoeath vntu Anne Webb, my kinswoman, the 
Bumc of two thousand pounds, to bee layd out for a joynture for her hy 
my £zecut«r. within one yeare after the proving of this my Will. 

Item, I give and bequeath to the fiue Children of my Executor, by the 
said Anne Webb, one thousand pounds. 

Item, for all the debt which is due and owcing to mee for my enter- 
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ta3mement and service to the late King and Queene, I doe thereof be- 
queath vnto Heniy Wicks, Esq', Paymaster of the Works, the samme of 
fifty pounds, to be payd within one moneth after the sayd debt shall be 
received, and the remaynder to bee equally devided betweene my Exe* 
eator and Richard Gammon, aforesayd. 

Item, I gine and bequeath vnto the poore of S^. Martinis Parish, the 
summe of tenn pounds, to bee payed within one moneth after the proving 
of this Will. 

Item, I give and bequeath vnto the poore of S^ Bennett*s Parish, 
aforesaid, the summe of tenn pounds, to be payd within one moneth after 
the proveing of this Will. 

Lastly, I doe heereby make, ordeyne, and appoint John Webb, of the 
Parish of S^ Martin in the Feilds, in the County of Middx, (who maried 
Anne Jones, my kinswoman) the sole Executor of this my last Will and 
Testament, and Henry Cogan, of the said Parish, Esquire, and Henry 
Browne, of the Parish of St. Mary Savoy, aforesaid. Esq'", to bee the 
Overseers of this my last Will ; and for their care and paynes therein 
I doe heereby bequeath tenn pounds apeece to each of them. And I doe 
heereby alsoe make void and of none effect all former Wills, Acts, or 
Deeds, whatsoever, and doe by these presents declare this to bee my last 
Will and Testament. In Witnesse whereof I have herevnto sett my 
hand and seale^ the two and twentieth day of July, Anno Dni, 1650. 

Inigo Jones. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, by the said Inigo Jones, and by him 
published and declared to be his last Will and Testament, in the presence 
of William Bell — Henrt Browne — H. Cooan — W". Gape — and 

GrODF. AUSTINSON. 

This Will was Prooued at London beefore Sir Nathaniel Brent, Knight, 
Docf of Laws, and Master or Keeper of the Prerogative Ck)urt, the four 
and twentieth day of August, 1652, in the name of John Webbe, the 
Executor of the said Will, hee beeinge first swome fiuthfully to Ad*ster, 
as in the Acts of Ck)urt appeares. 

* The seal is a fine antique head. 
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In a brief history of Stage Costume which I wrote some 
years ago for Mr. Charles Knight's first volume of ^^ Table 
Talk," I observed that the valuable labours of Mr. Wharton, 
in his ** History of English Poetry," and of Mr. Payne 
Collier, in his ^* Annals of the Stage," had brought to light 
many curious details of the expenses attending the getting 
up of pageants and dramatic shows, during the reigns of 
Henry VL, Edward IV., Richard IIL, and Henry VII. ; 
while the Chronicles of Hall and HoUinshed were replete 
with descriptions of the gorgeous masqueradings of our 
eighth Harry and his splendid court. In addition to this 
information, the ^^ Extracts from Accounts of the Revels at 
Court," in the reigns of Elizabeth and James L, edited by 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, and " Henslowe's Diary," edited by 
Mr. Collier, both which volumes are in the hands of our 
members, have supplied us with a mass of incidental notices, 
illustrative of the costume and properties displayed in the 
dramas and masques of the Shakesperian era. 

The great liberality of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire 
now enables the Council to bring the aid of the pencil to the 
labours of the pen, and enrich the libraries of our subscribers 
with facsimiles of drawings made by the celebrated Inigo 
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Jones, if not during the lifetime, very shortly after the de- 
cease of Shakespeare, and which place before us not only the 
habits in which the Masqueti of his contemporary, Ben Joti- 
eon, were enacted, but in two instances, undoubtedly, the 
drcBs of characters in Shakespeare's own immortal produc- 
tions. To commence, therefore, with these two most inte- 
resting illustrations : 

PLATE I. 
Presents us with the Palmer's, or Pilgrim's dress, worn by 
Romeo in the Masquerade scene, the figure being simply 
subscribed " Romeo," in pencil, in the original. It is the 
usual costume of such personages, consisting of a long loose 
gown, or robe, with large sleeves, and a round cape covering 
the breast and shoulders ; a broad-leafed hat, turned up in 
front, and fastened to the crown by a button, apparently, if 
it be not intended for a small cockle-shell, the absence of 
which customary badge would otherwise be the only remark- 
able circumstance in the drawing. In the left hand of the 
figure is the bourdon, or etafli peculiar to Pilgrims. The 
modern representatives of Romeo have inaccurately carried a 
cross. In the text of the play, Romeo insists on bearing a 
torch. 

" Give me b torch : I uu not for this ambling; 

Being but heavy, I will bcu the light." 

" A torch for me: let wbdIodb, ligbt or heart, 
'nckic the senseless rusheB with th«ir heels; 
For I am proverbed with a grandsire phrase; 
ril be a caiidlc- holder, and look od." 

And the only indication of his being In a Pilgrim's habit ia 
derived from Juliet's addressing him, " Good Pilgrim," &c. 
The drawing is therefore most interesting authority for the 
aetor; and it is probable that Mercutio, BeuvoUo, and tlie 
" five or six maskers," were also attired in similar dresses; 
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as, at this period, the parties attending such entertainments 
appeared generally in sets of six or eight shepherds, wild men, 
pilgrims, or other characters, preceded by their torch-bearers, 
music, and sometimes, as Benvolio intimates, ^* a cupid hood- 
winked with a scarf, bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath," 
or some other allegorical personage, to speak a prologue, or 
introductory oration, setting forth the assumed characters 
and purpose of the maskers. 



PLATE 11. 

JACK CADE. 



Jack Cade, the notorious rebel, introduced by Shakespeare 
in the Second Part of Henry VL The figure is very rudely 
sketched, but is full of character — ^the ragged trousers of the 
artisan contrasting well with the plumed helmet of the mili- 
tary chief. " This monument of victory will I bear,** ex- 
claims Cade, after the death of the Staffbrds (act iv., sc iiL); 
and this exclamation is supposed to be explained by the fol- 
lowing passage in Hollinshed — ^^ Jack Cade, upon his victory 
against the Staffords, apparelled himself in Sir Humphrey's 
brigadine, set full of gilt nails." The brigandine was a 
jacket formed of overlapping pieces of iron, riveted together 
by nculs, the heads of which, being gilt, ornamented the 
velvet covering of the jacket in perpendicular rows : but the 
plumed helmet would be a more distinguishing feature in the 
military costume of a leader, and more easily put on by the 
actors, and the appropriation by Cade of any portion of Lord 
Stafford's armour sufBciently in keeping with the fact re- 
corded by the chronicler. There is another observation I 
would make, in illustration of the attention paid by the artist 
to the text of his author. In scene 10, of act iv., ^^ Iden's 
Garden," Cade says — " I think this word sallet was bom to 
do me good ; for many a time, but for a sallet, my brain- 
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pan Iittd been cleft by a brown bill ; and many a time, when I 
have been dry, and bravely marching, it bath served me in- 
stead of a quart pot, to drink in." 

In the above speech. Cade is playing on the word eallet, or 
sallad, which signifies either the well-known <tsh of herbs, or 
a peculiar hehnet of the fifteenth century, (do called from the 
Italian, celata, or German, ichale, a shell, bowl, or cover) and 
difl'ering essentially from the ordinary helmet of Shakespeare's 
time. In the design before us we perceive the distinction has 
been carefully made. The figure wears an open head-piece ; 
not the vizored and beavered helmet of the time of James I. ; 
and sufficiently like the talade of the reign of Henry VI., 
to satisfy even the critical antiquary. The baton is in the 
left hand, having been transferred from the right, which ia 
employed in drawing the sword, as at the moment of eaying — 
"Come, then, let's go fight with them I" (act iv., scene 6.) 



AIBY 8PIKIT, SCOGAN, SKELTON, BROTHER OF THE BOSY 
CR089. 

These are all characters in the Masque of " The Fortunate 
Isles and their union," designed for the Court on the 
Twelith Night, 1626. 

1. An Airy Spirit. The Masque commences thus : "His 
Majesty being set, Enter, running, Johphiel, an Airy Spirit, 
and (iiccording to the Magi) the intelligence of Jupiter's 
sphere, attired in light silks of several colours, with wings of 
the same, a bright yellow hair, a chaplet of flowers, blue silk 
stockings, and pimjps iind gloves, with a silver fan in his 
hand." The figure designed by Inigo Jones, if intended for 
tills principal spirit, presents us with some variations from 
this description. He is attired in a tunic, most probably of 
" light silk," as the form of the body is pretty clearly defined 
through it ; and over the right shoulder he wears a scarf of 
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similar material, and probably of a different colour. EUs wig 
— ^for by ** a hair" a whole head of false hair was signified — 
no doubt was of the '^ bright yellow " specified ; but it is 
here unadorned by the chaplet of flowers. EQs stockings may 
have been blue ; but he seems to be depicted in buskins, in- 
stead of pumps ; and gloves are not discernible on his hands, 
in neither of which do we behold a fan. The latter articles 
may have been added by the poet to the more poetical de- 
sign of the painter. 

2. Sioffan onJ Skelton. ^^ Methinks," (says the aforesaid 
Johphiel to Merefool, ^^ a melancholic Student ") ^^ you 
should inquire now after Skelton, or Master Skogan* — 
Mere. Skogan I What was he? — Johphiel, O, a fine gentle- 
man, and master of arts, of Henry the fourth's time, that 
made disguises for the King's sons, and writ in ballad-royal 

dwitily weU You shall see him, sir, is worth these both; 

and with him Domine Skelton, the worshipful poet^laureat 
to King Harry and Tityretu of those times* Advance quick, 

Sk(^an — and quicker, Skelton." And here follows the 

stage direction — 

" Enter Sk<^n and Skelton, in like habits as they lived.** 

These two figures are so roughly sketched, that the details 
are scarcely made out enough to allow us to pronounce an 
opinion of the knowledge possessed by the artist of the cos- 
tume of an earlier age, or of the extent to which, if known, 
he intended to represent it. There is nothing, however, that 
we can discern in either which is startlingly incorrect. The 
head-dress of both appears to be the chaperon of the fifteenth 
century. Skogan appears to be clad in a short but full skirted 
doublet, or jerkin, such as may be seen throughout that cen- 
tury ; and Skelton is enveloped in a long mantle, or gown, 
equally admissible, and wearing the long, upturned toed shoes, 
of Oriental form, which, imder the name of Crackowes, first 
made their appearance in Bichard the Second's reign, and, 
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towarda the close of tlje fifteenth century, disputed the palm 
of faahiou with the poulainca, or duck's bills, and the C([U^Iy 
absurd broad- toed shoes, which eventually obtained the 
mastery. Skclton died in 1529, by which time the long toes 
had completely disappeared ; but he was old enough to have 
remembered tlie previous fashion, and might have continaed 
to follow it. 

3. A brother of the Ilo»y Cro»i. It is not qiute clear, from 
the Masque, which of the characters this was intended to 
represent. Merefool himself " hath vowed himself unto that 
airy order," and exclaims, " What mean the brethren of the 
Rosy Cross, so to desert their votary ?" but he is described 
by the author as attired " in bare and worn clothes, shrouded 
under an obscure cloke and the eves of an old hat." He also 
speaks of " his boots;" but in the drawing he wears shoes ; 
a doublet, with full sleeves, of the dagged, or pounced pat- 
tern, of Elizabeth, or James the First's time ; (similar to the 
brown silk one lately recovered from a wreck off Wliit«table, 
and exhibited at a meeting of the British Archteological Asso- 
ciation) close fitting breeches, and a very high crowned hat: 
and, though the " Company of the Rosy Cross" is more than 
once alluded to, there is no mention of any Rosicrucian's ap- 
pearance, save and except Merefool, for whom, notwith- 
standing the absence of the cloak and boots, I am inclined to 
think the figure was deigned. 



PLATE IV. 

HARLEQUIN FOR THE MOUNTEBANK. 

This figure is interesting, as showing the idea entertained 
of Harlequin, in the age of Shakespeare, before that tricksy 
sprite became so formidable a rival to the dramatist, that 
" the mountebank," his master, eonsidered him of more im- 
jtortanee than Hamlet or Othello. The Harleq uin of Inigo 
Jones i anot the parti-coloured antic^of our da y, but what we 
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are accustomed to call a Zany> or -^^^m^"^^ — the Clown of 
our pantomime, before the dress was invented (I believe, by 
Grimaldi) which has now become identified with that popular 
personage. I have a dreamy recollection of Laurent, Gri- 
maldi's celebrated competitor at Drury Lane, wearing the 
white dress, with long sleeves and loose trowsers, here de- 
picted ; and occasionally a Clown of this description was 
introduced, in addition to the more astute and humorous ser- 
vant of Pantaloon. It must be remembered that our Harle- 
quin has, even from the time of Bich, differed essentially 
from the Arlequin of France, and the Arlechino of Italy. 
The latter is a wit — ^the former a simpleton. The black 
mask, the triangularly-patched dress of various colours, and 
the magic bat, have been the attributes of the French Har- 
lequin for the last hundred and fifty years ; and those who 
are acquainted with the old prints of Turlupin, Gros Guil- 
laume, Gandolin, &c., will trace the gradual change of cos- 
tume and phase of character, from the Vice, with his dagger 
of lath, in the ancient Morality, to the Harlequin of our pre- 
sent Christmas entertainments; from ^Hhe Chartered Liber- 
tine " and loquacious Satirist, who belaboured the Devil, to 
the mute, dancing, glittering nondescript, who thrashes Pan- 
taloon. ^^ The Harlequin for the Mountebank" was probably 
compounded from those of the French and Italian stages ; 
and to the present time, the Quack Doctor, or Tooth-drawer, 
at a country fair, may be found with a similar domestic in 
attendance upon him. 

PLATE V. 

OLD HABIT OP THE THREE NATIONS, ENGLISH, IRISH, 

AND SCOTCH. 

It is unfortunate that these three figures should be so 
rudely sketched, as it would have been very interesting to 
ascertain exactly how the artist intended to represent the 
ancient dress of the Scotch and Irish nations, particularly. 
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As far as we can judge, from the rough lines before ub, the 
Englishman's dress is a mere fancitul costume, the most dis- 
tinct portion of which, the full, or trunk sleeve, is not older 
tlian the close of the fifteenth century. But the habits of 
the Irishman and the Scotchman are evidently designed from 
some received notion of national costume. Although not 
chequered by the pen, we may presume the mantle and short 
drees of the " Scotte " to be intended for the pluid and the 
fileah-beg. He appears to be bare-legged, but on his head 
wears, I imagine, a helmet, or conical iron skull cap. There 
appears to be a quiver of arrows at his back, and perhaps a 
buckler, or taiget, is visible over the right shoulder. In a 
ballad of the time of James T,, called "a Song of a fine 
Skott," or " Jocky will prove a gentleman," the Scotchman 
is taunted as having worn shoes "made of the hide of some 
old cow " — " stockyngea of the northern hew " — " garters of 
the listfuJl gray" — "a jerkin of the northeme gray" — "a 
girdle of whittlether " — a plain neck-band — and a " blewo 
bonnett." Although a lowlander may be therein described, 
it is singular how rarely we meet with an allusion, in any 
account of the old Scotch dress, to the chequered garb which 
is now considered its principal characteristic : it is, therefore, 
probable, the absence of any indication of check, in this 
drawing, may not be altogether unintentional. The Irish- 
man is much more characteristically attired. He has the 
rough head of hair, called ^lit/be, in the old proclamations 
against it ; the Irish mantle ; " the skirta" of his jacket 
" very short, with plaits set thick about," aa described by 
Derricke, either naked legs, or the close-fitting truh, worn 
as late as the seventeenth century. In Jonson's " Irish 
Masque," the gentlemen are directed to dance " in their 
Irish mantles : " but I have not been able to discover in 
which Masque these representatives of the three nations were 
introduced. 

J. R. Planche. 
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rest,yo' fauor to letters and tlieae gentler studies, that goe vnder I 
the title of Humaiiitye,is not the least honor of yC wreath. For I 
if once the worthy Professors of these learnings shall come (ai 
here to fore they were) to be the care of Princes, the crownes 1 
theyr Soterai^n^ weare will not more adome theyr Temples 
nor theyr stamps line longer in theyr Mtdalls, than in such 1 
subjects labors. Poftn/, my Lord, is not borne w"" euery man, [ 
nor euory day: And in her generall right, it is now my minute I 
to thanke yo' Highnesse, who not only do honor her w"* yo* ] 
care, but are curious to examine her w"" yo' eye, and inquire ' 
into her beauties, and strengths, l\'here, though it hath 
prou'd a worke of some difficulty to mee to retriue the par- 
ticular authorittea (according to yC gracious command, and a 
desire home out of iudgment) to those tilings w'"" I writt oat . 
of fullnesse, and memory of my former readings ; yet, now I I 
haue overcome it, the reward that mectes mee is double to I 
one act ; w't" is, that therby ytf excellent voderstanding will I 
not only iustifiemee to your owne knowledge, but decline the ] 
etlffhesse of others originall Ignorance, allready amid to cen- 
sure. For w"" singular bounty, if my i^i7fe(most excellent ] 
'PrtncCyoaA only Delicacy of mankind) shall reaeruemce to the ] 
Age of your Actions, whether in the Campe, or the Councell 1 
Chamber, y' I may write, at nights, the deedea of yo' dayes ; 
I will then labor to bring forth some worke as worthy of ycf \ 
fame, as my ambition therin is of yC pardon. 

By the most trew admirer of yC Higncase Vertues, | 

And most hearty Celebrater of them. , 
Ben: Jonson. 
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It encreacdng, now, to the third time of my being vs'd in 
these sendees to her Ma**« personall presentation w*"* the 
Ladyes whome she pleaseth to honor ; it was my first, and 
speciall reguard, to see that the Nobiljrty of the Invention 
should be answerable to the dignity of theyr persons. For 
w^ reason, I chose the argument, to be, ^ CeUbration of 
honorable 4r true Famej bred atU of Vertue: obseruing that 
rule of the * best Artist^ to suffer no obiect of delight to passe ^Hor.imAri 
w^ut his mixture of profit, and example. Poetic. 

And because her Ma^ (best knowing, that a principall part 
of life in these spectacles lay in theyr yariety) had com- 
maimded mee to think on some DauneCy or shew, that might 
prsecede hers, and haue the place of a foyle, or (alse^Masqt^ ; 
I was carefull to decline not only from others, but mine 
owne stepps in that kind, since the^ last yeare I had an b^n the itfof. 
Anti-Masque of Boyes: and therefore, now, deuis'd that twelue we^imj L 
women, in the habite of HaggSy or Witches^ sustayning the ^T^'^ 
persons of Ignorance, Suspicion^ Credulity^ &c, the opposites 
to good FamCy should fill that part, not as a Masque^ but a spec- 
tacle of strangeness, producing multiplicity of Gesture, and not 
vnaptly sorting w*^ the current, and whole fall of the Deuise. 

First, then, his Ma*** being set, and the whole Company in 
full expectation, that w^^ presented it selfe was an ougly Heli ; 
yr^\ flaming beneath, smoak'd ynto the top of the Boofe. And, 
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a respect 
also from that obaeruation of Torrentius upon Horace 
Canidta,' quae tot tnstructa venenis, ex Orci/aucibug profecta 
" Vid. Lie- videri ponsit. These Witches, with a kind of hollow and in- 

"'"■ , '^■' femall mustque, came forth from thence. First one, then two, 
coiRMfnt. in ^ _ 

//or. Epod. and three, and more, till theyr number eocreased to eleuen; 
lib. ode. V. ^\\ differently attired; some w'" ratta on theyr heads; eoms 

Ion their shoulders; others w* oyntment-potts at theyr. 
girdles; all w"" spindells, timbrells, rattles, or other venefteatt , 
instrumental, making a confused noyse, w* strange gestures. 
The deuise of their attire was Mr. Jonea hU, w'" the Invention 
anH Architecture of the whole Sc^ne and Machine, only I pne- 
ecribed them theyr propertifg, of vipers, snakes, bones, herbes, 
rootes, and other ensignea of theyr Ma^ici, out of the authority 
of antieut, and late writers. Wherin the faults are mine, if 
there be any found ; and for that cause I confesse them. 
These eleuen Witches beginning to daunce (w*h is an usual 

^" *"* cereTnony " at theyr Coiirents, or meetings, where somefimeik 
AMJf* Ma- , , • , , , ,,, . 1 

lies booke (o' ^^' "^^Y "^^ vizardcd and masqu d) on the sodayne one 
Soveraiffnt) them miss'd their Cheife, and interrupted the rest w"* 
of Harmo- r- l 

•<,%». B.- ^V''^- 
din. Remig. 
Delria. Malt. Malefi., sod a world of others, in the generatl: but let v 

■ Amongst o' 
vulgar witch- 
es the honor 
of Dame (for 

so I truulate it) ii giueu, with a kind of pre-eminence, to some apcctall one at thcjr 
meetings, which Delrio roBvaMMes, Disquig. mag. lib. ij. Qu. ix., quoting that of 
Apuleiug. lib. J. de Ann. aureo. de quadam caupona Regina sagari : and addes, vl 
seias eliam lum qiiasdam ab ij» hoc tilulo honoratas ; w'''' Title M. Phillippo Lu^ ] 
vigus Elich, Dtemonomagix Quett. x., doth also remember. 

And the charme we vse to say. 

That she quickly ' anoynt, and come away. 

tra^ported from pli 
L things they ride on 
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Sisters, stay; we want o^* Lame; 
Call upon her, by her name, 
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lib. J. cap, xiiii, Delrio. Disquis., Mag. lib, ij. Quasi, xvj. BodHn. Damonamam, 
Kb. ij. cu^. Uij. Bart hoi. de Spina qu4est. de strigib. PMllippo Ludwigus Elich. 
Qaaest. x. Paracelsus in magn. et occul, Philosophid teacheth the confection. UnguentH 
ex came recens naioru in/antium^ inpulmenti formd coctum^ et cum kerbis somniferis^ 
fuales suntpapauer, solanu, cicuta^ Ssc, and Joa. Bapti. Parta^ lib. ij. Mag. naiur. 
cap. xxvij. 

I. CHARME. 

Dame, Dame, the watch is set : 

Quickly come, we all are met. 

From the lakes, and &om the femies^s g These pla- 

From the rockes, and from the dennes, ^^ea, in their 

From the woods, and from the caues, ^^ ^^ ^. 

From the Church-yards, from the graues, mall, are 

From the dimsceon, from the tree, reckond vp 

rm 1 ,. ; a« the fittest, 

That they die on, here are wee, from whence 

such persons 
shonld come ; and were notably obsemed by that excellent Lucan in the description of 
his Erictho. lib, vj. To which we may adde this corollary e^ out of Agrippa de Occult. 
phUosop. libj. cap. xlviij. Satumo correspondent loca qutevis fcstida, tenebrosa, sub" 
terranea, religiosa etfunesta, vt ccsmiteria, busta, et hominibus deserta habitacula, et 
vetustate caduca, loca obscura, et horrenda, et solitaria antra, cauemas, putei, praterea 
piscina, stagna, paludes et eiusmodi. And in lib. iij. cap. xlij., speaking of the like, 
and in lib. iiij. about the end. Aptissima sunt loca plurimum experientia visumu, noc" 
tumaruq incursionum et consimilium phantasmatH, vt ccemiteria, et in guibus fieri 
Solent executio et criminalis iudicij, in quibus recentibus annis publica strages facta 
sunt, vel ubi occisoru cadauera nee dum expiata, nee rite sepulta recentiortbus annis 
siUfkumata sunt. 

Comes she not yet ? 
Strike another heate. 



2. CHARME. 

The weather is fayre, the wind is good, 

Vp, Dame o' yo'** horse of wood, fc Delrio. 

Disq. Magic, 
lib. 2 Quast vj, has a story out of Triesius of this horse of wood : But y' w^ o' witdiea 
call so is sometime a broome staffe, sometime a reede, sometime a distaffe. See 
Remig. Damonol. lib.j. cap. xiiij. Bodin. lib. ij. cap. iiij. &c. 

Or else, tuck up yo' gray frock, 

And sadle y o' ^ Goate, or y O' greene i Cock, > The goate is 



y'Deuilhim- 

selfe, Tpon 
whoine they 
ride, often, to 
their Bolem- 
s ap- 
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And niake his bridle a bottome of tJirid, 
To roule up how many miles you have rid. 
Quickly come away : 
For we all stay. 



peara by th' confeiMoiu m Reia. and Bodin, ibid. His Mai'' also rcroemttera the 
gtory of tbe Diuell's sppearsDCe to those of Calicut, in that forme. Daemonol. lib. ij, 
cap. iij. ^ Of the greene Cock we have no other ground (to confesse ingenu- 

oiialy) than a Tulgar fable of a witch that w"" a cock of that colour, and a bottome of 
blewe thrcd, would transport herselfe through the syre ; and so e^cap'd (al the time of 
her being brought to execution) from the band of Justice. It was a tale when I went 
to schoole. And aomewbat there is like it in Mar. Delria. Disqui. Ma^. lib, ij. 
quest vj. of one Zjto, a Bohemian, that, among other his dexterities, aliquotin equit 
rhedarijs vectum, galiis gallinacns ad epirrhediam suum alligatis guseqtiebatvr. 



I 



Nor yet ? Nay, then, 
Wee'll try her agcn. 

3. CIIARMB, 

The Owle is abroad, the Bat, and the Toade, 

And eo is the Cat-5i-Moiintaine ; 
The Ant and the Mole sit both in a hole, 

And Frog peepcs out o' the fountayne ; 
The Dogges they do bay, and the Timhrella play. 

The Spindle * is now & turning ; 
The Moone is red, and the atairea are fled. 

But all the Sky is & burning ; 



"* All thia is 
but a Peri- 
phrasia of 
the night, in 
Iheyr 

chamie. and theyr applying themselves to it with theyr in.'^lninienls, vrherofy' spindle, in 
antiquitye, was y" cheife : and (beside the testemony of Tkeocritaa in Pharmaceutria, 
who only vsd it in amorous affayres) was of spcciall act to the troubling of the moone. 
To w* Martial alludes, lib. ix, Epi. ixx. Qaie nunc Thts$alico Luna deducere rhambo, 
etc. And lib. xij. Epig. Ivij. Cum secta Colcho, Luna vapulat rhombo. 



The ditch ' is made, and o' nayles the spade, 
With pictures full of waxe and of wooll ; 
Theyre livers I stick w"* needles quick : 
There lackes but the blood to make vp the flood. 



■ This rite 

king a ditch 
with tlicyr 
nayles is fre- 
quent with 

our witches; whereof see Borfin.Roniyiu*, Delrio, Malleut Malefic. Godelman,l!b.iJ.ie I 
Z^wy«, asalsotheantiquityofit moBtviuelyeipreat by Hora.Salir.viij.Hb.J-.viheiehiam 
ulhepiclurcsandihc bloodofablHckelBml>e,an w'^areyel in v«w'*o'modenie J 
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wHchcnft Scalpere Terram (speaking of Cmudia and Sagana) unguibus, etpMam 
dweilrre mordicus agnam Capenmt : cruor in/ossam amfugui, ut inde Mameia dictrmU 
amtnas response daturas. Lanea et effigies erat, altera cerea, etc., and then bj and bj* 
Serpenteis atque videres In/entas errare eaneis, Lunamq. rubentem, Ne forsi his 
testis, past magna latere sepulehra. Of this ditch Homer makes mention in Orcea 
speach to Vfysses : Odyss K. about the end B6Bpo¥ 6pv(<u, etc. and Ovid Metam. 
lib. vij in Medeas Magick. ffaud procul egestd scrobibus teHure daabus SaermfaeUp 
cuUrosfue in guttare veUeris atri Conjidt, etpatulas perfwuHt sanguine fossas. And of 
the waxen images in Hypsipyles epistle to Jason, where he expresseth that misfthiBfe 
also of the needles. Denouet absentee simulacraq, cerea fingit, Et misentm tanmes m 
ieatr urget aeus. Bodin. Daemon : lib. ij. cap* viij. hath (beside the knowne story of 
K. Dvffe out of Hector Boetius) much of the witches later practise in y^ kind, and 
reports a relation of a French ambassadours out of England, of oertayne fnetares of 
waxe foottd in a dangfaill, neare Islington, of onr late Queenes ; w**' rumor I n^BeUb 
(being then very young) can yet remember to have bene eorrent 

Quickly, Dame, then bring y"" part in. 

Spur, spur, upon little Martin;"' nXheyrlittle 

Merely, merely, make him sayle, Martin k 

A worme in his mouth, and a thome in'e tayle ; ^f ^ 

Fire above and fire below, theyie Con- 

With a whip i' your hand to make him goe. veuticles; w** 

r\ y t % u done in s 

O, now she s come ! humane 

Let all be dumbe. voyce; but 

coming forth 
they find him in the shape of a great Bucke-Groate, upon whome they ride to theyr 
meetings. Delrio. Disquis. Mag, quest, xvj, lib, ij. and Bod, Damonom. lib, ij. 
cap. Uij, have both the same relation, from Paulus GrillanduSy of a witoh. Adoeniente 
node et hard euocabatur voce quadam velut kumand ab ipso Dttmone, quem non 
vacant Damonem, sed Magisterulum, alia Magistrum Martinettu, sive Mmrtinelhm. 
Qikf sic euocata nuup sumebat pyxidem unctionis, et liniebat cormts suam in qmbuS' 
dam partibusj et membris : quo linito exebat ex domo et inveniebat Magisterulu 9uum m 
formd hird, illam expectantem apud ostium^ super quo mulier equitabat^ et tqtpUcare 
solebat fortiter manus ad crineis^ et statim Mrcus iUe adscendebat per aerem^ et bre* 
vissimo tempore deferebat ipsam, etc. 

At this the Dame** entered to them, naked armed, bare- a ^^ig jy^jg^^ 
footed, her frock tucked, her hayre knotted, and folded with I make tc 
vipers ; in her hand a torch made of a dead man's arme, -j^j^.. of^ J 
lightedygirdedwithasnake. To whome they all did reverence, or miscM/e 
and she spake, vttring by way of question, the end where- ^®' ^ } "*' 
fore they came : w*'*, if it had bene done eyther before, or ^f jc/^m^'j 
otherwise, had not bene so naturall. For, to have made them- description oi 



r 
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her, niad, I, selyes theyr owne decipherers, and each one to have toli 
" It^ h^ upon their entrance leiat they teere, and lekether th^y tcould, 
Bwift to hunt had bene a most piteous bearing, and vtterly vnworthy any 
mankind, quality of a Pmme : wherein a Writer ehould alwayes trust 
Bound of ber somewhat to the capacity of the Spectator, especially at these 
Tcete ; and tpectacles, where men, beside inquiring eyes, are understc 

f. . " to bring quick earee, and not tliose etuffeiah ones of Portei 

walking upon -01^ ' ^00 

men's heads; ^n*! Mechanicks, that must be bor d through at every act 
in both narrations, 

places using 

one and the same phrase to signific her power; BXtnrrei ar6p<imit 
homines. I present her barefooted and bcr frock tuck'd, to make her seeme more 
expedite ; by Horace his authority. Sat. viij, lib. j. Succtnclam vadere palld Cantdiam 
pedibus HudU, passoq. capilto. But for her hayre, I rather respect another plac« 
of his, Epod. lib. ode. v., where she appears Cantdia brevibue impUcata viperia 
criatit Et incomptu caput. And that of Lacan lib. ij. speaking of Erictho'i attire, 
Discolor et vario Furialia cultug amiclu Induitur, vultusque aperilur crine remolo. 
El coma vipetvis substringilur horrida terlts. Yat her torch, see Remig,, lib. ij. 



iuy 

.U8t 

lese ^^ 

:oo(i^ 

1 



\ 



DAME. HAGGEB. 



Well done, my Hagget. And come we fraught w"" spight. 

To overthrow the glory of this night ? 

Holds our great purpose? Hap. Yes. Dam. But wants 

there none 
Of our iust number? Ha^. Call us one by one, 
{},e And then o' Dame shall see. Dam.'' First, then, advance 



chayning of My drowsy servant, stupide Ignoratice, 

e^ tuces Knowne by thy scaly vesture ; and bring on 
one iinke Thy fearfull Sister, wild Suspicion, 
produced "WTioae eyes do neucr slcepe ; Let her knit hands 
the Dame ^^"^ <i*^'*^'' Credulity, that next her stands, 
were borne AVTio hath but one eare, aad that allwayes ope ; 
alT- "»*''*« Two-faced Falthood follow in the rope; 
they might ^^'^ \eBA on Murmure, »"■ the cJieekes deepe hui^; 
say to her, (jhe Malice, whetting of her forked tongue ; 
. And Malice Impudence, whose forhead's lost ; 

guie^id Let Impudence lead Slaund^ on, to boast 
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Her oblique looke ; and to her subtill side po$$eiimm$ 

Thou, black-mouthed E:c^ation, stand apU'de ; m ^' 

Will It aj 

Draw to thee Bitkmessej whose pores sweat gall ; peai« mne 

She flame-ey'd R€^e\ Rage Afuchei/e. Hag. Here we are alL violenc'd 

theyr ufu 

be considered, when the opposition to all verfve b^;ins out of Ignonmee; that Igm 

ranee begets Suspicion (for knowledge is ener open and charitable) ; that Sutpieio 

Credulity i as it is a vice ; for beeing a virtue and free, it is opposite to it : but saeh i 

are iealons of them seines do easely credit anything of others whome they hate. Oi 

of this Credulity springs Falsehood, which begets Murmure ; and that ilicmitire pre 

sently growes Malice^ w*^ begetts Impudence; that Impudence Slander ; that Skauk 

Execration ; Execration Bitterness ; Biitemesse Fury ; and Fury Mischiefs. No^ 

for the personal presentation of them, the authority in Poetry is yniuersalL But i 

the absolute Claudian there is a particular and eminent place, where y* Poet not on] 

produceth such persons, but almost to a like purpose: in Ruf. lib.j^ where Alecti 

envious of the times, infernos ad limina ietra sorores, ConcUium deforms vocat, gU 

merantur ta tmiim Innumera pestes Erebi quascunque sinistra Nox gemot fmtu 

nutrix discordia belli^ Imperiosa Fames^ leto vicina Senectus^ Impatiensqws sui Mm 

hus^ Uvorgue secundis^ anxius et scisso nuarens velamine Luctus, et timor^ et cm 

presceps Audacia vultu ; w^ many others, fit to disturbe the world, as ours the nigh 

Dam,^ Joyne now our hearts, we faythfull Opposites ^ Here i 

To Fame and Glory. Let not these bright nights g»y^ ^ ^ 

Of Honor blaze thus, to offend o' eyes. tation,Imal 

Shew o' selues truly envious ; and let rise *hc Dan 

Our wonted rages. Do what may beseeme purpose ( 

Such names and natures. Vertue else will deeme theyrcomin 

Our powers decreast, and think vs banish'd earth, ^ disoou< 

Ineyr natur 
No lesse then heauen. All her antique birth, more laigel 

As Justice, Fay thy she will restore : and bold ^ had bei 

Vpon o' sloth, retriue her Age of Gold. doi^^as di 

We must not let o' natiue manners thus ing anoth< 

Corrupt w*>» ease. HI Hues not, but in us. ^^•. ^J 

, Moratio ct 

I hate to see these fruicts of a soft peace, ^a vHem 01 

And curse the piety giues it such increase. '•'^ o»wi 

Then w^tl 
Poet cannot know a greater vice, he being y* kind of artificer, to whose worke 
required so much exactness, as indifferency is not tolerable. 

Let us disturbe it then ;^ and blast the light ; ^ These poi 

Mixe Hell w*'* Heauen ; and make Nature fight ' ®" ^^ ^^ 
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W""!!! her selfe ; loose the whole heiige of Things, 
And cause the Endea ninne back into theyr Springs. 



bling Nature 
are frequent- 
ly ascribed to 
Witches, and 

challeng'd by them selues, where ever they are induc'd, by Homer, Ovid, Tibullus, Pel, 
Arbiter, Seneca, Lvcan, ClauiHan, to whose authorities I shall referre 
For y' present, heore Sacral, in Apvl. de Asin. attreo lib. j. describing Meroe the 
Witch. Saga, et diuinopotens calum deponere, terram guspendert, /antes durare, 
monteis diluere. Manes avMimare, Deos injimare, sydera exCing-ucre, Tartarii iptvm 
iUvminare, And lib. ij. Syrrhena to Lucius ofPamphile. MagapriminominiM, et 
omnis carminis aepttlcralii Magietra ereditur, qua stirculis et lapUlis, et id genus fri- 
uolia inhalatia omnem islam lucem tnundi syderalis, imig Tartari, el in vetugttan 
ChaGs mergit. As abo this later of Remigius, in his most elegant Arguments, before 
his Damtonolatria: gva pogsinl evertere fiinditaa orbem, Et ManeiM mperia mucen 
hac unica cvra est. And Lucan. Quarii, guicquid HOn credilur. 



' Tbb is also Ilaf!- What o' Dame bids us doe, 

Wee are ready for. Dam. Then, fall too. 
But' firnt relate mee what you haue sought, 
^Vhere you hauc bene, and what you haue brought. 



solemne in 
their witch- 
craft to be ex- 
fay the DraiV/ 

or theyr Dame, at theyr meetings, of what mischiefe they have done ; and what they can 
confer to a future hurt. See M. Phillippo'LvdwigTis Elick. Dianonomagite lib, 
quest. J. But Remigius. in the very forme lib. j. Damonolat. cap. xxij. Quemad- 
modum talent Heri, in viUicis procuratoribus, cum eoru raliones eapendunt, »eg- 
nitiem negligenliamque durius castigare. Ila Damon in euis comiliis, quod temput 
examinandus cvjusque rebus atque aetionibus ipse constiluit, eos pesstme habere eott- 
sueuil, qui nihil afferunt, quo se neqiiiores ne jlagitijs camtilatiores doceant. Nee mi- 
quam adeo impune est, si it auperiore conventu nulla se scelere novo obstrinxerinl ; ted 
semper oporlet, qui ffratus esse volet, in alium novum aliquod /annus /eciste. And 
this doth exceedingly eollicitte them all, at suche times, least they should come nnpre- 
pard. But we apply this examination of o" to the particular vae; whereby, also, we 
take occasion not alone to expressc the things, (as vapors, liquors, berbes, bones, fleEsb, 
blood, fat, and such like, v''' arc called media magiea) but the rites of gathering 
them, and from what places, reconciling (as neare as we can) the practice of Attltquitjf 
to the neoterick, and making it fomUiar w'** o' popular witchcroA. 

HAGGEfH. 
I. 

I have bene, all diiy, looking after 

A rauen, feeding vpon a quarter; 

And aoone as she tum'd her beake to y* eouth, 

I enatch'd this morsell out of her mouth. 

(?e was to call up ghosts and spirits h"" a ftiniigulioii made of that' I 



i 



' For the ga- 
thering peices 
of dead flesh, 
Cor. Agripp. 
deocail.Phi- 
lotop. lib.iij. 
cap. tiy, and 
lib- iiij- cap. 
uf/.obserues that the 
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(andbonesof earcaflses) vr**' I make my Witch, here, not to cut her selfe, Irat to wat^ 
rauen, as Lucan'a Erictho lib, vj. Et quodcumque iacet nudd teUure cadaver^ Ante f era 
volucresq. eedet: nee carpere membra VuUferro^ manihusque suis, moreueq. h^panm 
Expectat siccis raptura h/aucUme artue; as if that peice were sweeter w** the wolf 
had bitten, or the rauen had picked, and more effectuoos. And to do it at her tiiniiii( 
to the souihj as w^ the prediction of a storme, w^ though they bee bat minutes ii 
ceremonie, being obeenr'd make the act more darke, and Ml of horror. 

2. ^Spmnactm 

JLttvt erinei 

I haue bene gathering wolues' hayres, n^keHyent 

The mad doggs fbame and the adders' eares, oai/t dracc 

The spurging of a dead mans eyes, ^mem^ma^ 

And all since the Evening Starre did rise. Aspidkmart 

are all men 
tioned by the Antients in witchcraft. And iMcm^ particularly, Uh, 6, Hmc qmcftd 
fcetu genuit Natura sinistro Miscetur, non spuma canum quibus vnda thmeri em 
Viscera non fyncis, non dura nadue hyenae Drfmtt ^c^ and (Md Metamorpkos, Ik 
vij, reckons vp others. But for the sparging of the eyes, let us retume to lAicam^ i 
the same booke, w^ peice (as all the rest) is written with an admirable heig^ Ak 
vhi seruantur saxis quihue itUimus humor Ducitur, et tractd durescuni tabe medM 
Corpora, tunc omneis avide desavit in artue^ InmureUque manue oculi»p gaudetp^ 
gelatoe Effodisse orbeis, et sicca pallida rodit ExcremeiUa manus. 

3. ' Plhue^yni 

ing of tl 

I, last night, lay all alone Mandrake, 

O'the ground, to heare the Mandrake grone : ^^^* -Ki 

And pluck'd him vp, though he grew full low, «t/''*ajQd^ 

And as I had done, the Cock did crow. the digging 

vp, hath Ui 
csremonye. Cavent effbssuri contrarium ventu, et tribus circulis ante glaiu> eireum 
scribunt, postea fodiunt ad occasum spectantes. But wee haue later tradition, that tl 
forcing of it vp is so fiitallie dangerous, as the grone kills, and therefore they do it wil 
doggs; w^^ I think but borrowed from Josephus in his repent of the roote Bmen 
lib. vij, de Bell Judaic : How-soever, it being so prindpaU an ingredient in theyr magid 
it was fit she should boast to be the plucker of it vp her-selfe. And that the cock d\ 
crow alludes to a prime circumstance in ihejr worke : For they all conftsK, thi 
nothing is so croese or balefuU to them, in theyr nights, as that the cock should cro 
before they haue done. W^ makes, that theyr little Masters, or Martinetts, of whomc 
haue mentioned before, vse this forme in dismismg their conventions: Eioj/aeessi 
proper^ hine omnes, nam tarn Galli canere inc^unt : w^^ I interpret to be, beeaui 
that bird is the messenger of light, and so contrary to theyr acts of darknesse. 84 
Remigius Damonolo. lib. J. cap. sOiJ., where he quotes that of Apollonnis, de vmh 
AchiUis. PhUostr. lib. iHj. cap. v. Aod Euseb. Casariens, in confutat. contra Hieroc 
ti'if*. de Gallicinio. 
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' I have 4. 

toHched at 

thia before (in Aii<l I na' bene clioosing out tliie scull 

my note upon From charnell-housea that were full ; 

the vBeof Ka- From private grotts, and publique pitts, 

thering flesh. And iVigUted a Sexten out of his witts, 

bones, and 

acuUs, to w'' I now bring j' peice of Apvleius lib. iij. de Aiino aureo of Pamphtle. 

Priusq. apparatii tolito instruxit feralem officiaam, omne genui aromatis, et ignora- 

biliter laminii lileralU, eC in/elicium naviu durantibm clavis defletonim, sefultorum 

etiom, cadaverum rxposilis mullU admodu membris, hie Hares el digili, illic camosi 

clavi pendent ium, alibi trueidalorH sematiis cruor, el exlorta denlibua feranim Irvnca 

caluaria. And for such places, Lucan makes his witch to inhabit tbem lib, 6. detert- 

aque busia Incolit, el tumulos eipulsis obtinet iimbris. 

* Forlhisrile 5. 

see Barthol. 

de Spind Under a cradle I did creepe, 

quiML de By Jay ; and when the child waa i-8lee[>e, 

ca» iimV ^^ "light, I suck'd the breath ; and rose, 

Mall. Male- And pluck'd the nodding nurse by the nose. 

fiea. Tom. 2. 

where he disputes at large the tratuformation of witches to catts, and thcyr sucking I 

both the spirite and the blood, calling them Slriges, w''*' Godelman, lib. de Latnija, r 

would have d stridore, el anibia fxdiasimia ejitsdem nominis; w''' 1 the rather incline I 

to out of Ovid's nuihonij, Fast. lib. vj. where the Poet ascribes to thorn birds the saina 7 

almost that these doe to the witches. Node volant, puerosque peCunt nutricia egenleitm 1 

El vitiani cunis corpora rapta siiis ; Carpere dicuntiir lactantia viscera rostrit, J" 

ptenupoto sanguine guitar habenl. 

« Thcyr kiU- 6. 

ing of infants » • , . i- i t ■ i i 

is common, I had a dagger ; what did I with that ? 

both for con- Kill'd an infant, to haue hie fat. 

S"" "J"'- ^ '*'P^'" '* ^"'' ^' ^ Church-ale, 

ment (where- I bad him agayne blow wind i' the tayle. 

to one ingre- 
dient is the fat boyld, as I have «hew'd before out of Paracelsv* and Porta) U 
also out of a lust to doe murder. Sprenger in Mall. Malific. reports that a Witch, 
a midwife in the Dioca.se of Basil, confeaa'd to have kill'd abuue forty infant*, eaer aa 
they were new borne, w"' pricking them into the brayne with a needle, w"' ahe had 
offered to the Deuill. See the story of the three Witches in Jinn. Darmonola, lib. y. 
cap. iij. about the end of the chapter, and M. Philipp. LudKie/vs Elich. qiisstio, viij. 
JUid that it ii no new rite, read the practice of Canidia, Epod. Moral, lib. ode v. and 
Xhcoi lib. vj., whose admirable verses I can ncuer be weary l^i Iranscrilie. Nee c< 
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sant it cade mamts, si sanguine vivo Est opus, erumpat jugulo qui primus aperto. Ne 
refugit cades vhmm si sacra cruorem Extaq funerea poscunt trepidantia mensa 
Vulnere si ventris, non qua Natura vocabat Extrahitur partus calidis ponendus it 
arts; Et quoties scevis opus est, et/ortibus umMs Ipsa/acit maneis, Uomitmm mot. 
omnis in usu est. 

7. "^ The abas 

of dead bo 
A murderer, yonder, was hung in chaines, ^y^ In 

The sunne and the wind had shrunk his vajmes : theyr witch 

I bit of a sinew, I clipt his hayre, ^vhvrie 

I brought of his ragges, y* daunc'd i' the ayre. and PseOu 

are grave aa 
thora of. The one, lib* de Sacrif, ccp. de vero cultu. The other, lib. de XXemo. w" 
Apuleius toucheth too, lib. ij. de. Asin. aureo. But Remigius, who deales with late 
persons, and out of theyr owne mouthes, Dtemonola lib. ij. ccp. iij. affirmes : Hoc e 
nostra atatis maleficis honimibus moris est facere, prasertim si cuius supplid^ 
affecti cadaver exemplo datum est, et in crucem sublatum. Nam non sohm ind 
sortilegijs suis nuUeriam mutuantur, sed et ab ipsis camificina instrumentis^ restt 
vinculis, palo, ferramentis. Siquidem ijs vulgi etiam opinume inesse ad ineaniaiume 
magicas vim quondam, ac potestaiem. And to this place I dare not, out of religion t 
the divine Lucan, but bring his yerses from the same booke, Laqueum, modosqu 
nocenteis Ore suo rupit, pendentia corpora carpsit, Abrasitque cruces, percussaqu 
viscera nimbis Vulsit, et incoctas admisso sole meduUas. Insertum manibus chafybem 
nigramqueper artus Stillantis tabi saniem, virusq. coactum Sustulit^ et nervo morsu 
retinente pependit. 

8. ^ Thew ai 

The scrich-owle's egges, and the fethers black, ftmuture ii 

The blood of the frog, and the bone in his back. Her. Epoc 

I have bene getting, and made of his skin *- f* . 

A purset, to keepe S' Cranion in. ovaranasan 

guine, Ph 
mamque noctuma strigis. And part of Medeas confection in Ovid Metamorp. lib, v| 
Strigis infames, ipsis cu camibus, alas. That of the skin (to make a purse for her Fly 
was meant ridiculous, to mocke the keeping of theyr Familiars. 

9. ^ Ocuia, Hf 

And I ha' bene plucking, plants among, phioglosson. 

Hemlock, henbane, adders -tongue, Solanmn, 

Night-shade, moone wort, libbard's-bane ; DormS^A 

And, twise, by the doggs was like to be tane. comtum ar 

the oommo 
veneficall ingredients remembred by Paracelsus, Porta, Agrippa, and others ; w*^ 
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make ber to have gatber'd, u about a Castle, Chnrcb, c 
by iogga) among mines, and wild beapes. 



le Bucb Twt building (Tof 



'" Ogsa ab 

ieiunit canis. 
Horace giues 
Canidia in 
the place be- 
fore quoted, 



10. 



w^ i 



r I 



I from the iawes of a Gard'ner'e bitch 

Did snatch these bones, and then leap'd y* ditch : 

Yet went I back to the houae agayne, 

Kill'd the black cat; and here's y' brayne. 



ratber cbange to gard'nerB, aa imagining mch persona to hecpe mnstifea for the defence 
of thejrr grounds, whether thia Hog might goe also for Simples, where meeting with 
the bones, and not content nich them, ehee wonld yet doe a domesttck hurt, in getting 
the cats brayne j w''' is another Bpeciall Ingredienl, and of so much more effiocy, by 
how much blacker the cat is : if yon will credit Agrip. cap. de suffiltbug. 

" These also, 1 1 . 

both by the 



of I went to the toad breedea under the waJ, 

I charm'd him out, and he came at ray coll; 
I scratched out y' eyes o' the owle, before ; 
I tore the batt'a wing : What woidd you have more 



witches, and 

teatemony of 

writers, are 

of principal 

vse in theyr 

witchcraft. The toade, mentiond in Virg. Georg. J. Inv^ttusq. cauu Bh/o, vr'* by 

Plinie is called Rubeta. Nal. Hist, lib. txxij. cap. v., and there celebrated for the 

force in Magick. Juvenal toucbetb at it twise (within my memory) Sal.j. and the 

vf. And of the owles eyes, see Cor. Agrip. de occult. Philos, lib. j., cap. xv. As of 

the balls bloud and wings there ; and in the sxv. cap. w"* Bap. Porta, lib. ij. cap. xxi^. 



" After all 
Ihejr boasted 
labors, and 
plenty of ma- 
terialls (as 

gine) I make 

the Dame not 

only to adde 

more, but 

stranger, and 

out of Ihcyr 

mennestoget (except the first Pn/jaawcomu/H, w*" I have touch'dat in the confection) ' 

as Sepuleris caprijicos erutas. et cvpresitos funebreig, as Horace calls them where he 

annes Canidia, Epad. lib. Ode. v.; then Agaricum Laricit, of w'^ see Porta, lib. if. 

de Nat. Magi, agaynst PUnie, and BasiUsci, quem el Satumi sangvinem vacant veiu- 

fici, lantatgue vires habere femnt. Cor. Agrip. de occult Philos, lib.j. cap. xlij. i "" " 



I 

'1 



DAME. 
Yes, I have brought (to heipe our vowes) 
Homed poppie, eypresse boughes. 
The figg-tree wild, that growa on tombes. 
And juice, that from the larch-tree comes. 
The basiliskes blood, and the viper's skin. 
And, now, o' oi^es lett's beginne. 
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the yiper remembred by Xarcon, hb, 6, and the skmnet of serpents. Innat&qm ruMi 
JEquoribus custos pretiosa vipera concha, Aui viuetUia adhuc Lybicm wumhrwu 
cerastce. And Ovid, lib. vij. Nee defuit iUis Squamia cimphei tenuU wtembrmu 
chelidri. 

Here the Dame put her selfe into the midst of them, and 
beganne her following invocation; wherein she tooke occasion 
to boast all the power attributed to witches by the Antients : 
of which euery Poet (or the most) doth giue some. Homer 
to Circe, in the Odyss. Theocritus to Simatha, in Pharmor 
eeutria. Virgil to Alphesibceus, in his. (hid to Dipscu in 
Amor, ; to Medea and Circe, in Metamcrp. Tibullus to 8<iga. 
Horace to Canidia, (Sagana, Veia, Folia. Seneca to Medea, and 
the Nurse in Here. Oete. Petr. Arbiter to his Saga in Frag-- 
meni. And Claud, to his Megosra lib, j. in Bufinum : who 
takes the habite of a witch as these doe, and supplies that 
historicaU part in the Poeme, beside her mcraU person of a 
Fury, confirming the same drift in ours. 

You • FiendeSy and Furies, (if yet any bee • Theseinvo 

Worse then o^ selues) you that haue quak'd to see catkms sp 

solenme w* 
them; whereof we may seethe formes in Ovid. Meta. lib. vij. in Sen. Trag.Med. ii 
Luc. lib. vj.y which of all is the boldest and most horrid, beginning Etanenidei, Styg^ 
umq. nefasj pitnaque nocentO, SfC. 

These knotts^ untied; and shrunke when we have charm'd. ^ The rmty 

You that (to arme vs) have yO' selues disarm'd, ^it^ ^ 

And, to our powers resigned yO' whipps and brands, when the 

When we went forth, the Scourge of men and lands. »>* tP^ * 

You that have scene me ride, when Hecate bnsincaBe, a 

Durst not take chariot ; when the boystrous sea Sagmm i 

Without a breath of wind hath knockd the skie ; gwsentcdlii 

And that hath thundred, Jove not knowing why : peditaperto 

When we have set the Elements at warres, tarn damm 

Made mid-night see the sunne, and day the starres ; wnMleh a 

When the wing'd lightning, in the course, hath stay'd ; qua», Horn 

And swiftest rivers have runne back, afrayd cqnilia, « 



r 



peris Echi~ 
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To see the come remoue, the groues to range. 
Whole places alter, and the Seasons change. 
When tJie pale Moone, at the first TOyce, downe fell 
Poyaon'd, and durst not stay the second Spell. 
You that baue oft bene conscious of these sights ; 
And thou,' three-formed Slarre, that on these mghta 
Art only [Kiwer-fiill, to whose triple name 
Thus wee incline; once, twise, and thrise-the-same : 
If now w"" riles profane and foull inough, 
Wee doe invoke thee ; darken all this roofe 
W"" present fogges. Exhale earth's rott'nest vapors. 
And strike a blindness through these blazing tapers. 



'Hecate, who 
is call'd Tri- 
via, and Tri- 
formis, of 
vrhome Vir- . 
gil, £neid, 
lib. iiij. Ter- 
geminamque 
Hecaten, Cria 
virgiais ora 
Diana. She 

waa beleev'd to governe in witchcraft, and is reniembered in all theyr invocations. See 
Theoc. in Pharmaceut. \aip' Eioto flacnrXiTi, and Medea in Senec. Meis vocala tacrif 
noctium sidus veni, Pessimos induta vu/ftts: Froitte nan und minax. And Erichl. M 
Lu. Persephone, no»trtcqae Heeatig pars vllima, &c. 



Thifl rite 

of burying 

tbeyr malerialU ifl often confest 

lib.j. Vtque lupi bardam vartte c 



Come, let a. murmuring Charme resound. 
The whilst we ■■ bury all i'the ground ; 



I Remigivs, and describ'd amply in Horace, Mt 
m dente colubree Abdiderinl furlim terrii, &e. 



But first see euery • foote be bare. 

And every knee. Hag. Yes, Dame, They are. 



• The cere- 

moajr also of 

baring Iheyr 

fecte is expresgeJ by Ovid. Melamorph. lib. vij, as of iheyr hayre. Egreditur leclis 

vesica induta reeinctos, Nuda pedem nudos kumeris in/vsa capillos. And Home. 

ibidem . Pedibus nudis, paasoq- capitlo. And Seneca in Dragad. Mede. Tibi more gent it, 

vinculo soluens comam, Stcreta nuda nemora lustraui pede. 



1 



' Here they 
(peake as if 
they were 
creating some 
new feature, 
w^-ye DeuU 
persuades 
them to be 
able to do 
. «£ien, by the 



4, Charme. 
Deepe,' 6 deepe, we lay thee to sleepe ; 
Wco leave thee drinke by, if thou chance to be dry, 
Both milie and Mood, the dew and y* flood. 
We breath in thy bed, at the foote, and y* head ; 
We cover thee warme, that thou take no harme : 
And, when thou dost wake. 
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pronoimcuig 
ofwordesani^ 
poaring oal 
of liqaors oe 
the earth 
Heare wha) 
Agr^ 
says, de oc* 
cuU.Phi.lib 



Dome Earth shall quake. 

And the houses shake. 

And her belly shall ake. 

As her back were brake. 

Such a birth to make. 

As is the blew Drake 

Wbose forme thou shalt take. 

t»(/.iieareihi 

end In evocationilnu umbraru fumigamus cum sangine recmti, cum ossibus mortuorun 

€t camey cu ovis, lacte, meUe^ oleo, et simiUbus^ qua aptii medium tribuuni animabus, tu 

sumeuda corpora, and a little before, Namque anima cognitis medijs, per qua quoit 

dam corporibus suis conjungebantur per similes vapores, liquores, nidoresque facUi 

aUiciuntur, w^ doctrine he had from Apuleius, without all doubt or question, who ii 

lib. iij. de Asin, aur. publisheth the same : 7\fiic, decaniatis spirantibus fibris litm 

vario latice, nuncrore/ontano, nunc lacte vaccina, nuncmellemontano, libat et mulsd 

Sic illos capillos in mutuos nexus obditos,atquenodatos, cum multis odoribus dot vivi 

carbonibus adolendos. Tunc protinus in expugnabili Magica discipline potestate, e 

ccecd numinii coactoru violentid ilia corpora quoru fumabant stridentes capilli spi- 

ritum mutuantur kumanu et sentiunt, et audiunt et ambulant. Et qua mdor suari 

ducebat exuviaru veniunt. All which are mere arts of Sathan, when eyther himself 

will delude them w^ a fallse forme, or troubling a dead body, make them imagine thesi 

▼anities the meanes, as in the ridiculous drcnmstances y^ follow, he doth dayly. 



Dame. 

Never a starre yett shott ? 

Where be the ashes ? H(iff. Here, i* the pot. 

Dam.^ Cast them up ; and the flint stone 

Over the left shoulder bone 

Into the West. Hoff. It will be best. 

5 Chabme. 

The sticks are a crosse, there can be no losse ; 
The sage is rotten, the sulphur is gotten 
Up to the skye, that was i' the ground. 
Follow it, then, w"* o' rattles round ; 
Under the bramble, over the brier, 
A little more heate will set it on fire : 
Put it in mind, to doe it kind. 
Flow water and blow wind. 

G 



sThisthroW' 
ing up o 
ashes anc 
sand, w^ th< 
flint stone 
crosse sticks 
and burying 
of sage, &C. 
are all us\ 
and bdeev'c 
by them U 
theraysingo 
storme anc 
tempest. Se< 
Remigi. lib 
j. Damonol 
cap. XXV. Ni 
der. Farmi 
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eori.aip.iiij. Eounctf 18 Over, Boblde is under, 

Bcdin D^. ^ fl^ ^f i" 1 1 ^ 1 f thunder, 

mon. /li. y. ° ' * 

can „,-;,■, And -^ storme of rayne, another of hayle, 

lieare Godel- Wee all must home i' tlie egg-shell aaylc ; 

guando Die- The tackle of cobweh, the sayle aa thin, 

worn gran- ^j,(j jf ^g gQg through) and not fall in — 

dales ciendi 

poleslotem faclt Deug, htm Maleficas inslruit, u( qvandoque »Uices post iergwH m 
afcidenCem versus projiciant, aliqaaado ill arenam aqam torrertlis in aerem conjlHant, 
plervmq. scopas in aquam intingant, cirlumq. versus spargunt, vel fossula facta et 
lolio injmo, vel iiqvd digitu moveunt: sudinde inolld porconim pilosbulliant, nonnun- 
qvam Irabes vel ligna in ripd Iransversi collocent, et alia id genus deliramenta effici- 
ant. And when the; see the successe, they are diotc confirm'd, as if the event 
follow'd theyr working. The like illuBion is of thcyr pliantasie, in sayling in egge 
slieUs, creping through augur-holes, and such like, so vulgar in theyr confesgions. 



» 



Dame. 
Stay ! '' All our Charmes do nothing winne 
Upon the night ; our labor dies ! 
Our magick-featurc will not rise, 
Ivor yet the storme I We must repeate 
More direfiill voycca farre, and beate 
The ground with vipere, till it swcatc. 

C Charme. 
Barke doggs, wolves howle. 
Seas roarc, woods roule, 
Clouds crack, all be black, 
Bui the light 0' Charmea do make. 



•> This stop, 
or interrup- 
tion, thcw'd 
the better, by 
enuxing that 
gencrall si- 

mnde nil the 
follovring 
noyses, en- 
forced in y* 

more dire- 
fulhfirat imi- 
tating y' of 
Lucan. Mi- 
rntur Erich- 

tho Has faclis licttiase moras; irataque morti Verberat itnmolum vivo serpenie cadaver- * 
And then tliey' barking, howling, hissing, and confurion ofnoyBC, exprcst by y' same 
Author, in the same person. Tunc vox Letheos cvnctis potlentior herbis Eictintare 
deos, confodit murmura pritnum Dissona, et humante multa discordid lingua. Latraltis 
hebtt ilia cunam. gemitusq luporam. Quod trepidus bubo, quod sCrix noctuma gue- 
mnlw. Quad strident ululanlq. /era, quod sibilat angttis Exprimit, el plaaclus iUism 
caulibus unda, Silvariique soaum, fractaque tonitrua nubis. Tot reru vox vna fvt^T 
Se« Jtemig- too, Deemonolat. lib. j. cap. xjx. 
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Dame. ^ TiiU h 01 

•^T X .« 1 • 11 oftbeyrcon 

Not yet? my rage beginnes to swell ; mon menace 

Darknss$0y Detilb, Nighty and Helij >^bcn the; 

Do not, thus, delay my spell. ^^£* ^ 

I call you once, and I call you twise, least sto] 

I beate you agayne, if you stay mee thrise : ^^^?1* ^ 

Through these cranies, where I peepe, gayne ibi 

rie * lett in the light to see yo' sleepe ; TVn pesnn 

And all the secrets of your sway wwiat ^ A 

J J Inter vmmn 

Shall lie as open to the day, tam rvpi 

TUana o 

verms. Et subito feriere die. And a little before to Proserpina, Eloquar nmnefi 

feme sub pondere qua te contineant Ennaa dopes, &c. 

As unto mee. Still are you deafe? 

Reach me a bought that ne're bare leafe, ^ That ik 

ther*d 
strayght as it shot out, V* is called Ramus feralis by some, and tristis by Sene. TVo 
Med. 

To strike the ayre ; and Aconite ^ ^ ^^"^ 

... poysnous 

To hurle upon this glaring light : herbe, fayn 

hyOvidM 
tamo. lib. vij. to spring out of Cerberus his foame. Plinie gives it another beginning 
name. Nat, Hist. lib. xxvij. cap. iij. Nascitur in mtdis cautibus, quas aconas vocm 
et inde aconitu dixere, nullo iustd ne pulvere quidem nutriente. Howsoeyer, t 
juice of it is like that liquor w'** the Divell gives ?dtches to sprinkle abroad, and 1 
hurt, in the opinion of all the Magick-Masters. 

A rusty knife,^ to wound mine arme, A ms 

And, as it dropps, Tie speake a charme knife I raj 

, giYC ner tn< 

Shall cleave the ground, as low as lies any other. 

Old shrunke-up ChcUfs ; and let rise fittest f 

Once more, his darke, and reeking head, y^ oaeai 

To strike the world and Nature dead ny, w^ S01 

Untill my magick birth be bred. ^ °^ 

•^ ^^ meane by 1 

cro culiro in the Tragedy where he armes Medea to the like rite (for any thing 

know) Tibi nudato peciore ManaSf sacro/erid brachia cuUro : Manet noster sangi 

adaras. 

o2 



" ThMe 

■bouts 
clamoura, 



Har, Har, 
are very par- 
ticular w"" 
them by the 
testimony of 
Bodin. Remi- 
giug Delrio. 
and M. PhU. 
Lvdwig. E- 

of them, re- 
ports it thus. 
Tola turba 
colimiieeque 

■ ■/„;- 

honorem Da- 

tat obscirnis- 

eanit, Har, 
Har. Ilia, 
Diabole Dia- 
bole S-illa 
hue.salta il- 
luc; Altera, 
ludehdCjlude 
ilHci Alia Sa- 
booth, Sabaath, &c. 



" Nor do they 

sique, and in 
strange man- 
ner given y§ 
bythcDrtiiW, 
if we crcdile they™ confessions 



the ma8qce of queenes. 

7 Chakme. 
Black goe in, and blacker come out. 
At thy going downe, we give thee a shout. 

Hool- 
At thy rising agRyne, thou ehalt have two. 
And if thou doat what we woidd have thee doe. 
Thou shalt have three, thou shalt have f'oure, 
Thou shalt have ten, thou ehalt have a score. 
Hoo, liar Sar, Hoo ! 

8 Chahme. 

A cloud of pitch, a apur, and a switch, 
To hast him away, and a whirlwind play 
Before, and after, with thunder for laughter; 
And etormeg, for joy, of the roaring Boy ; 
His head of a drake, Ida taylc of a snake. 
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one sung what he would, without hearkning to his fellow ; like the noyte of diyer 
oares falling in the water. But he patient of Remigius relation, Miris modis illic mii 
centur, ac turhantur omnia, nee Md oratione satis ejprimi queat^ quam strepai 
sonis incondiiis absurdis, ac discrepantibus, Canit hie Dtemon ad tibiam, vel verius i 
eonitlj aut baeulii aliquod^ quod forte humi repertu^ bucect ecu tibiam admovet. II 
pro lyra equi calvariam pulsat, ac digitis eoncrepat. Alius fuste, vel clava gravioi 
quereu tundit, unde exauditur sonus^ ac boatus veluti tympanorum vehementius pulm 
torn. Intercinunt raucide^ et composite ad litui morem clangors Damones; (p^ 
calum fragosd ariddque voce feriunt. 

At w*^, w*** a strange and sodayne musique^ they fell into ® • The mm 
a magicaU Daunce full of preposterous change^ and gesticula- Jf'' ^^ 
tion, but most applying to theyr property : who, at theyr ing jg oonjfi 
meetings, do all thinges contrary to the custome of men, ^ Bodm,l 
dancing back to back, hip to hip, theyr handes joyn'd, and j^^^jj^ 

making theyr circles backward, to the left hand, with strange gius^ lib. 

. > • 

phantastique motions of they' heads and bodyes. All w«^ ^:.**^'^ 

were excellently imitated by the maker of the daunce^ M\ samme of i 

Hierome Heme^ whose right it is, here to be nam'd, -W* PhUip 

Lud. Elii 
relates thus in his Damonomag, Quest, x, Tripudijs interdum intersunt facie liberd 
apertd; interdum obducta larvd, linteo, cortice, reticulo, peplo, vel alio veUtmme, a 
farrinario excemiculo involutd. And a little after, Omnia fiunt ritu absurdissimo, et 
omni consuetudine hominum alienissimo, dorsis invicem observiSfSt in orbemjume^ 
manibus, saltando drcumeunt perinde sua jactantes capita, ut qui astro agitantt 
Remigius addes, out of the confession ofSybilla Morelia^ Gyrum semper in kevam pt 
gredi, w^** Plinie ohserves in the Preists of Cybele, Nat. Hist. lib. xxviij. cop. tt., a 
to he done V** great religion. Bodin addes, that they use hroomes in theyr luuk 
^th ^h ^g armd o*" vdtches. And so leaye them. 

In the heate of theyr daunce^ on the sodayne, was heard a 
sound of loud musique, as if many instruments had given one 
blast. W"» y^\ not only the Ragges themselves, but they' HMy, 
into w*^^ they ranne, quite vanish'd ; and the whole face of the 
Bcene altered, scarse suffiring the memory of any such thing : 
But, in the place of it appear'd a glorious and magnificent 
building, figuring the House of Fame^ in the upper part of 
^ch ^ere discoverd the twelve Masquers^ sitting upon a throne 
triumphall, erected in forme of a Pyramided and circled w"* 
all store of light From whome a person, by this time, de- 



P The An- 

bravti and 

niaspulinu 

three figures 
(at fieretiUa, 
Perseiis, and 
Bellerophon) 
of w*' I cbose 
y' of Perseus, 
arni'd as I 
have him de- 
scribed out of 
Hesiod. Scu- 
ta Hercul. 
See Apollo- 
dor, the 
gniniarian of 
him, lilt. ij. 
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ecended, in the furniture of Fersetts ; and expressing heroical 
and magculine tertite, began to speake. 

Heroique Virtue. 
So should, at Fame's loud sound, and Vertue's sight. 
All poore, and envious witchcraft fly the light. 
I did not borrow Ilerme^ wings, nor aske p 
His crooked sword, nor put on Pluto's caake, 
Jfor on mine arme advanncd wise Pallat shield, 
(By yi'^ my face avers'd, in open feild, 
I slew the Gordon) for an empty name: 
^Vhen Vertue cut of Terror, he gat Fame : 
And, if when Fame was gotten, Terror dyde. 
What black Erynnis, or more Helliah pride 
Durst arme these Haggea, now she is growne and great. 
To tliink they coidd her glories once defeate, 
I waa her Parent, and I am her strength. 
Heruiqus Virtue siokes not under length 
Of ycares, or ages, but is still the same 
While he preser\es, as when he got i/ood Fama. 
My daughter, then, whose glorious house you see, 
fiuilt all of sounding brassc, whose colimmea boe 
Men-making Poets, and those well made men. 
Whose strife it was, to have the happiest pen 
Renowme tliem to an after-life, and not 
W'Ui pride to scorne the Muse, and dye forgot ; 
She, that enquireth into all the worid. 
And hath, about her vaulted palace, Iioorrd 
All rumors, and reports, or true or\'ayTic, 
What utmost landed or deepest seas contayne, 
(But, only, hangs great actions on her file) 
She to this legser World and ffreateit lie. 
To night tMundes Honor, w*" she would have scene 
Id yontl bright bevie, each of them a Qiteene. 
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Eleven of them are of times long gone. 

PenthesHea^ the brave Amazon ; 

Swifte-foote Camilla, Queene of VoUcia ; 

Victorious Thomyris of Scythia ; 

Chast Artemisia, the Carian dame. 

And fayre-hayr'd Beronice, ^gipU fame ; 

Hypsicratea, glory of Asia ; 

Candace, pride of Athiopia ; 

The Britanne honor, Voadicea ; 

The vertuous Palmyrene, Zenobia ; 

The wise and warlike Goth, Amalasunta ; 

And bold Valasca of Bohemia. 

These (in theyr lives, as fortunes) crown'd the choyse 

Of woman-kind, and 'gaynst aU opposite yoyce 

Made good to Time, had after death the dayme 

To live seterms'd in the House of Fame. 

Where howrely hearing (as what there is old ?) 

The glories of Bel-anna so well told, 

Queene of the Ocean ; how that she alone 

Possest all vertues, for wc^, one by one. 

They were so fam'd ; and wanting then a head 

To forme y* sweete and gracious Pyramede, 

Wherein they sit, it being the soveraigne place 

Of all that Palace, and reserv'd to grace 

The worthiest Queene : These, w*N)ut envy, on her 

In life desired that honor to confer, 

W*^^ ^th theyr death, no other should enjoy. 

She this embracing, w** a vertuous joy, 

Farre from sel/e-love, as humbling all her worth 

To him that gave it, hath agajme brought forth 

Theyr names to Memory, and meanes this night 

To make her, once more, visible to light. 

And to that light, from whence her truth of spirit 

Confesseth all the lustre of her merit. 
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To you, moat royall, and moat happy King, 

Of wbome Fame's house, in every paxt, doth ring 

For every vertue ; but can give no increaee, 

Not, though her loudest trumpet blaze yo' peace : 

To you that cherish every great example 

Contracted in yo' eelfe ; and being so ample 

A feild of honor, cannot but embrace 

A epectacle ao full of love, and grace 

Unto yo' court: where every Princelif Dame 

Contendes to be as bounteous of her fame. 

To others, aa her life was good to her ; 

For, by theyr lives, they only did confer 

Good on them aelvea, but by theyr fame, to your^i. 

And every age the benefit endures. 

Here the throne wherein they sate, being machina 'eersa- 
tills, eodajnely chang'd, and in the place of it apireard Fama 
bona, aa she is deacribd in Iconolog. di Cesarc Ripa., attir'd 
in white, w"" white wings, having a collar of gold about her 
neck, and a heart hanging at it; w"*" Orua Apollo in his 
Hieroglyp. interprets the note of a good fame. In her right 
hand she bore a trumpet, in her left an oUve branch, and for 
jTIncitl, lib. her state, it was as Virgil i describes her at the fidl, her feote 
on the ground, and her head in the cloudes. She, after the 
musiquc had done, w"" wayted on the turning of the machine, 
call'd from thence to Vertue, and spake tliis. 

Fame, 
Virtue, my father, and my honor; thou 
That mad'at mce good, aa great, and darat avow 
No Fame for thyne, hut what is perfect, ayde. 
To night the triumphcs of thy white-icing'' d Mayile. 
Do those renowmed Quccnes all utmost rites 
Tlicyr states can aeke. Thie is a night of iu|;ht8. 
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In mine owne chariots let them crowned ride^ 
And mine owne birds and beasts in geeres applied, 
To draw them fortL Unto the first carre tie 
Farre-sighted ecylesy to note Fatness sharpe eye ; 
Vnto the second, griffons^ that designe 
Swiftnesse and strength, two other guifts of mine : 
Vnto the last our lionsy that implie 
The top of graces. State and Majestic. 
And let those Hagges be led, as captives, bound 
Before theyr whedes, whilst I mj trumpet sound. 

At w^^ the loud musique sounded as before, to give the 
Masquers time of descending. And here, wee cannot but take 
the opportunity, to make some more particular description of 
the Sceney as also of the Persons they presented : w*^ though 
they were disposed rather by chance then election, yet is it 
my part to justefie them all vertuous ; and then the Lady, that 
will owne her presentation, may. 

To follow therefore the rule of chronologies w*^ wee have 
observ'd in o' verse. The most upward in time was Penthe^ 
silea. She was Queene of the Amazons, and succeeded OtrerOj 
or (as some will) Chythyia. She liVd, and was present at the 
warre of Troy, on they r part, agaynst the Greekes, where (as ' r Smtom. 
Justine gives her testemony) inter fortissimos viros magna ejus Trog.Pow^. 
Tirtutis docutnenta eoEtitSre. Shee is no where mentioned, 
but w^^ the preface of honor and virtue ; and is always ad- 
vaunced in the head of the worthiest women. Diodorus 
Siculvs ■ makes her the daughter of Mars. She was honord • Hist. Ub, S 
in her death to have it the act of Achilles. Of w*^^* Prcpertius t j^^ 3, 
sings this triumph to her beauty. Eleg. 10. 

Aurea cuipostquam nudcmt cassida Jrontem 
Vicit victorem Candida forma tirum. 

Next followes Camilla^ Queene of the Volscians, celebrated „ ^^v. 
by Virgil " about the end of the seventh booke ; then whose lib. 7. 
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verses nothing can bee imagined more exquisite, or more honor- I 
ing the person they describe. They are these, where he I 
reckons up those that came on Turiifit part agaynst ^nem. 
Hoi super adrenit VoUed de geitte Camilla, 
A^en agens equitum, S;- Jtorertteis wre catervat 
Bellatrur. Non ilia colo, calalhime Minerva \ 

Femineai aitueta manus, sedprwlia tirgo 
Dura pati, curmque pedum pT<jBvertere ventoa. i 

lUa vel intactw segetis per »amma volaret 
Gramina, nee teneras curga laesisstt aristas : 
Vel Toare per medium, fitctu tmpensa tuntenti. 
Ferret iter, celereU nee tingeret wquvre plantas. 
And afterward tells her attire, and armetj, w"" the admt- I 
ration, that the Spertators had of her. All w**", if the Po«t 
created out of him gelfe, witliout Nature, he did but shew how 
much eo divine a Soule could exceede her, 

The third liv'd in the age of Cyrus, the great Persian 
Monarch, and made him leave to live ; Thomi/ru» Quecne of I 
the Scythians, or Massageta. A Heroine of a most invincible 
and unbroken fortitude, who, when Cyrus had invaded her, 
and taking her only sonne (rather by trechery then warrc aa 
shee objected) had slayne him ; nottouch'dw"' the griefe of so ! 
great a losse, in the juster comfort she tooke of a greater re- 
venge, pursued not only the occasion and honor of conquering 
80 potent an Enemye, w"* whome fell two hundred thousand 
eouldicrs; but, (what was right memorable in her victory) left , 
not a messenger surviving of his side to report the Massacrt. 
V j„ c]i„_ She is renicrabred both by ' Herodotus and " Juttine to the | 
" Epito. lib. great renowne and glory of her kind, w"" this Elogie : Quod 
"■ potentissimo Pertarum Monarch^ hello congreua est, ipsumque «t 

titd 4* castris spoliavit, adjusli ulctscendam Jilij ejus indignit- j 
rimam mortem. 

Tlie fourth was honor'd to life, in the time of JTerxes, and ] 
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present at his great expedition into GreeeSy Artemisia^ the 

Queene of Caria : whose vertue ' Herodotus^ not w%out some > Jn Potymn 

wonder, records. That a woman, a Queene without a husband, 

her Sonne a ward, and she administring the goyemment, 

occasion'd by no necessity, but a mere excellence of spirit, 

should embarque her selfe for such a warre ; and there so to 

behave her, as Xerxes^ beholding her fight, should say V Viri \Herod. i 

quidem extiterunt miki/emincBy femitUB autem viru She is no 

lesse renowm'd for her chastety and love to her husband, Mau- 

8olu8y* whose bones, (after he was dead) she preserved in ■ Val. Mas 

ashes, and dranke in wine, making herselfe his tombe : and^-^^P-^ 

yet built to his memory a monimenty deserving a place among y^\^^ jq^ ^, 

the seaven Wanders of the Worldy w*"* could not be done by 18. 

lesse then a Wonder of Women. 

The fifth was the fayre-hayr*d Daughter of Ptclamama Phi- 
ladelphusy by the elder Arrinae ; who (maried to her brother 
PtolomcmiSy sumam'd Eeergetes) was afterward Queene of 
jEffipt. I find her written both Berenice and Berenice. This 
lady, upon an expedition of her new-wedded Lord into Assyriay 
vowed to Venusy if he retumd safe and conquerour, the 
ofTring of her hayre, w^ vow of hers (exacted by the successe) 
she afterwards performed: But her father missing it, and taking 
it to heart, Conony a Mathematiciany who was then in house- 
hold with Ptolomwey and knew well to flatter him, perswaded 
the King that it was tane up to Heauen, and made a Constel- 
lation; shewing him those seven starves ad caudam Leonisy 
w*^ are since called Coma Berenices. W®** story, then presently 
celebrated by CaUimachuSy in a most elegant /^o^m^, Catullus 
more elegantly converted ; wherein they call her the Magna- 
nimauSy from a virgin : alluding (as ■ Hyginus sayth) to a ^ Astronom 
rescue she made of her Father in his flight, and restoring the * ' 
honor and courage of his army, even to a victory. The words 
are — 

Cognoram d parud virgine magnanimam.^ Catdeam 
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* Ub. 4, cap, 
6. De Amor. 



The sixth, that famous wife of Mithridates, and Queene o 
Pontug, ffypsKTatea, no lesse an example ot" v^us then thftH 
rest : who m lov'd lier Husband, as ehe was assistant to him 
in all labors and hazards of the warre, in a masculine habitfi. 
For w""" cause (as Valerius Maximue obBcrvca) " ehe departed 
w"* a cheife ornament of her beauty. Tonsis enim capillit^m 
equo K et arrnU aggue/ecit, quii fcKilim lahoribiig et pericidis e^ 
intgre*set. And afterward, in his flight from Pompet/, occoi 
paoicd his misfortune, w"" a mind and body equally ^ 
wearied. She is solemnely registered by that grave authoi 
as a notable priesident of mwiaffe-loi/alty and love : vertui 
that might rayse a meane person to the (equality w"* a Quecnsfl 
but tt Queenc to the state, and honor of a. Deiti/e. 



' *HUl.Rom. 
lib. 54. 
'Nat. Hist. 
lib.6.cap.29. 



The seventh, that renowme of ^^ii^ia, Candaee; 1 
whose excellencye the succeeding Queene* of that nation 1^ 
ambitious to be calld so, A woman of a most haughty spi 
t^aynst enemies ; and singular affection to her subjects, 
find her celebrated by ^ Dion and P/iree,' invading ^gipt in 
the time of Augustus ; who, though slie were enforc'd to a 
I)eace by his Lieutenant, Petroniut, doth not the lesse worthely 
hold her place here, when every where this Elogie rcmaynes of 
her fame ; that she was Maiimi animi mulier, tantiqae in »uot 
meriti, ut omnes deinceps ^thiopum reQtnw ejus nomine fuervH/t 
appellate^. She govem'd in Meroe. ^m 



The eyght, our owne honor, Voadieea, or Boodieia, by eome 
Buttduica, and Bundu^a : Queene of the Icaii, a people that 
tnliabited that i>art of the Hand, w''' was call'd Etut-Anglia, 
and coniprohended Suffulke, Nirrfolke, Cambridge, and liunt- 
inffdon shires. Since ebc was home here at home, we will 
first honor her w"* a home-borne testemony from the grave 
and diligent Spenser'. 

Bunduca, BrUoneeae, 
Bunduca, that victorious Conqucrcssc, 
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That lifibiiig up her brave heroique thought, 
'Bove womens weakenesse, w^ the Romanes fought; 
Fought, and in feild agaynst them thrise prevayled, &c. 
To w***, see her orations in story, made by Tadtua^ and * '^^**^- «*• 
Dim,^ wherin ie expressed aU magnitude of a spirit breath- i V/««. 
ing to the liberty and redemption of her countrey. The latter XiphUm in 
of whome doth honest her, beside, w*"* a particular description. **"• 
Bunduica Britannica/eminay orta sHrpe regid^ qucB non solum 
eis cum magnd diffnitate prw/uity sed eHam bettum amne adminit- 
travU, cujus animus wriUs,poHus quam mutiebris erat. And 
afterwards femina /ormd hanesUstimd^ vuUu senero^ 4*<?. All 
w*" doth waygh the more to her true prayse, in comming from 
the mouthes of Romanes and enemies. She liv'd in the time 
of Nero. 

The ninth in time, but sequall in fame, and (the cause of it) 
vertue, was the chast ZenobtOy Queene of the Falmyrenes : 
who, after the death of her Husband, Odenatus, had the name 
to be reckond among the axx. that usurp'^d the Romane 
Empire from Galienus. She continew'd a long and brave warre 
agaynst severall Cheifes, and was at length triumphed on by 
AureUan ; but ed specky ui nihil pompabilius P. Bom. vide- 
retur. Her chastety was such, ui ne virum suum quidem scirei, 
nisi tentatis coneeptionibus. She liv'd in a most royal man- 
ner, and was adord to the custome of the Persians. When 
she made orations to her souldiers, she had alwayes her caske 
on* A woman of a most divine spirit and incredible beauty. . . 

In * Trd^lUus Pollio reade the most noble description of a TvratmT^ 
Queene, and her, that can be utter'd with the dignity of an 
Historian. 

The tenth succeeding, was that learned and herioque Amc^ 
lasuntay Queene of the Ostrogothes^ daughter to Theodoricky 
that obtayn'd the principality of Ravenna, and almost all 
Italy. She drave the Burgundians and Almaynes out of 



1 M. Anion 
Cocci. Sa. 
beil. (out of 

Cassiod.) 
Enneod. vij. 
lib.y. 

I 




LigvTta, antl appear'd in her government rather an example 
then a second. She was the moat eloquent of her age, and 
cunning in all languages, of any nation y' had commerce 
the Bofiane Empire.^ It is recorded of her that, si 
ti(m^ earn tidtrit nenw,pro miracuh fuerit ipeam atidire li 
tern : Tantaque illi in decernendo gravitag, ut criminU convic 
eum plectermtur, nihil Hln acerbum pati ttiderentur. 

The eleventh was that brave Bohemian Qtteene, Valaseot 
who, for her courage, had the eumamc of Bold. That to re- 
deeme hersclfe and her sexe from the tyranny of men, v'^ ihej 
lived in, under Primislaus, on a night, and at an hower ap- 
poynted, led on the women to the slaughter of theyr barbarous 
kusbandi and lords ; and possessing them selves of their horsee, 
armee, treasure, and places of strength, not only rul'd the 
rest, but liv'd many years after w"" tlie liberty and fortitude 
'■ o( Amazons. Celebrated (by Bapliael Vollaterranus,* and in an 
elegant tract of an Italiang^ in Latine, who names himaelfe 
Philaletheg, Polytopiengis civie) inter prwgtantiggimas femina$. 

The twelvth, and worthy Soteraigne of all I make Bel-anna, 
Boyail Qiieene of the Ocean ; of whose dignity and person the 
whole scope of the Invention doth apealie throughout : w'"" to 
offer you agayne here, might but prove offence to that eaored 
modesty, w^'' heares any testemony of others iterated w*" 
more delight, then her o\vne praysc. She being placed above 
the neede of such ceremony, and safe in her princely vertue 
agaynst the good or ill of any wttnesse. The name of Bel- 
anna I devie'd to honor hen proper, by ; as adding to it the 
attribute of Fayre, and is kept by mee in all my Poemet, 
wherin I mention her Majesty w'" any shadow or figure. Of 
W"" some may come forth with a longer desteng then this age, 
commonly, gives the beat births, if but help'd to light by her 
gralious and ripening favor- 



But here I discemc a possilile objection, ari«ng agaynst moi^l 
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to w*** Imusttume: As^ Him I can bring perMns of so different 
ages to appeare properly together^ or why (uf^ is more unnatu- 
rallj w*** Virgil's Mezentius, Ijoyne the living «?*** the dead. 
I answere to both these at once; Nothing is more proper; no- 
thing more natural! ; for these all live, and together^ in theyr 
Fame; and so I present them. Besides^ if I would fly to 
the all-daring power of Poetry y where could I not take sanc^ 
tuary? or in whose Poeme? 

There rests now, that wee give the description (we promist) 
of the Scene, w*^ was the House of Fame. The structure and 
omamente of w°^ (as is profest before) was intierly Mr. Jones 
his invention and designe. First, for the lower colimmes, he 
chose the statues of the most excellent PoetSy as Homer ^ Virgil^ 
Lucauy &C., as beeing the substantiall supporters of Fame. 
For the vpper, Achilles^ uEneas, Cassar^ and those great Heroes 
w^^ those poets had celebrated. All w^^ stood as in massy gold. 
Betwene tlie Pillars, imdemeath^ were figured land-battayles^ 
sea-fights^ triumphes, loves, sacrifices^ and all magnificent sub- 
jects of honor, in brasse, and heightened w*^ silver. In w*** 
he professt to follow that noble description, made by Chaucer 
of the like place. Above were plac'd the Masquers, over 
whose heads he devised two eminent figures of Honor and 
Vertue, for the arch. The freezes, both below and above, were 
filld w^ severall coloured lights, like emeralds, rubies, saphires, 
carbuncles f &c The reflexe of w*^ w*"* other lights plac'd in y « 
concave, upon the Masquers* habites was full of glory. These 
habites had in them the excellency of all device and riches; 
and were worthely varied, by his invention, to the Nations 
whereof they were Queenes. Nor are these alone his due, but 
diverse other accessions to the strangeness and beauty of the 
spectacle, as the Hell, the going about of the chariots, the 
binding of the witches, the turning machine, w^ the prsesenta- 
tion of Fame. All w*'^ I willingly acknowledge for him; 
since it is a vertue planted in good natures, that what re- 
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Bpects they wish to obtayn fruictfuUy from others, they -will 
give ingenuously themselves, 

By this time, imagine the Masquers descended, and agayno , 
mounted into three triumphant chariots, ready to come forth. 
The first foure were drawne w"" Eagles (wherof I gave the 
reason, aa of the rest, in Fame"! speech) theyr 4 torchbearers 
attending on the chariot sides, and foure of the Hagges bound 
before them. Then follow'd the second, drawne by Griffong, 
w"* theyr torchbearers and ibur other Hagg». Then the last, 
w"*" was drawne by Lions, and more eminent (whcrin her 
Ma"* was) and had sixe torchbearers more, (peculiar to her) 
w'*' tlie like number of Hagges. After w'*" a full triumphant 
Muaiijm, singing this song, while they rode in state about the 
stage. 

SONG. 
Helpe, helpe, all tongues, to eclebrate this wonder: 
The voyce of Fame should be as loud as thonder. 

Her House is all of echo made, , 

Where never dies tlie sound ; 
And, as her browes the clouds invade. 
Her feete do strike the ground. 
Sing then good Fame, that's out of Vertue borne. 
For, who doth fame neglect, doth vertue scome. 

Here they alighted from theyr chariots, and daunc'd fortli 
theyr first daunce ; then a second, immediately following it: 
both right curious, and full of subtile and excellent changes, 
and seem'd perform'd w"" no Icsse spirits, then those they 
personated. The first was to the cornets, the second to the 
violins. After w'*" they tooke out the men, and daunc'd 
the Measures, entertaynlng the time, almost to the space of 
an hower, w"* singular variety. When, to give them res^ 
from the Mtuique w'"" attended the chariots, by that most ex- | 
cellent tenor voyce, and exact singer (her Ma*"* servant^ 1 
Mr. Jo. Allin) this Ditty was sung. 
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SONG. 

When all the Ages of the earth 

Were crowned, but in ibi^ famous birth ; 

And that, when they would boast theyr store 

Of worthy Queenes, they knew no more : 

How happier is that Affe, can give 

A Queene, in whome all they do live. 

After w*^ they daunc'd theyr third daun^y then w*^ a more 
numerous composition could not be scene : graphically disposed 
into lettersy and honouring the name of the sweete and ingenious 
Prince^ Charles, Duke of Yorke, wherin, beside that principall 
grace of perspicuity, the motions were so even and apt, and 
theyr expression so just, as if Mathematicians had lost /^ropor- 
tion, they might there have found it. The author was 
Mr. Tho. Giles. After this, they daunc'd GalUards and Cor- 
rantos* And then theyr last daunce, no lesse el^ant (in the 
place) then the rest, w*^ w*^ they tooke theyr chariots agayne, 
and triumphing about the stage, had theyr return to the 
House of Fame celebrated w^ this last song, whose notes (as 
to the former) were the worke and honor of my excellent 
Friend, Alfonso Ferrabosco. 

SONG. 

Who, Virtue^ can thy power forget. 

That sees these live, and triumph yet ? 
T\iL Assyrian pompe, the Persian pride, 
Greekes glory, and the Romanes dy'de. 

And who yet imitate 
Theyr noyses, tary the same fate. 
Force Greatnesse, all the glorious wayes 
You can, it soone decay es ; 
But so good Fame shall never : 
Her triumphs, as the3nr causes, are for ever. 

II 
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To conclude w^\ I know no worthyer way of Epilogue^ then 
the celebration of who were the Celebraters. 

The Queenes Ma**«. 
Co. of Arundell. 
Co. of Derbye. 
Co. of Huntingdon. 
Co. of Bedford. 
Co. of Essex. 
Cou. of Montgomery. 
La. Cranborme. 
La. EL Guilford. 
La. Anne Winter. 
La. Windsore. 
La. Anne Clifford. 



THE END. 
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THE TWELVTH NIGHT'S EEVELLS. 

Plinie Solinus Prolonuee, and of late, Leo Africanu s, re- 
member imto us a river in Aethio pia, famous by the name of 
Nige r, of w*^^ the people were called Nigritae , nowe Negro s, 
and are the blackest nation of the world. This river taketh 
his springe owt of a certaine lake, eastward, and after a longe 
race, falleth into the Westeme Ocean. 

Hence the invention is deriv'd, and presented thus. Li the 
end of the designd place, there is drawne uppon a downe 
right cloth, straynd for the scene, a devise of landtscope, w**^ 
openinge in manner of a curtine, an artificiall sea is scene to 
shoote foorth it self abroad the roome, as if it flowed to y^ 
land. In front of this sea are placed six Tritons, with instru- 
mentes made of antique shells for musique, and behind them 
two Sea-maides. Betweene y* Maydes a payre of Sea- 
horses, figured to the life, put foorth them selves in varied 
dispositions ; uppon whose backes are advanced Oceanus and 
Niger, arme in arme enfolded. 

Oceanus naked, the cullors of his flesh blew, and shadowed 
w*^ a roab of seagreene. His bodie of a hiunane forme His 
head and beard gray. Hee is gyrlanded w*^ sea-grasse, and 
his hand sustaynes a Trident. 

Niger in forme and coullor of an Aethiope black e : his 
hayre and rare beard curled ; shadow'd w*^ a blew and bright 
mantle ; his necke and wrists adorned w*** peaij e, crowned 
w^ an artificiall wreath of cane and paper rush. 

These induce the Masquers, w*^ are twelve Nymphs, 

n2 
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NegroB, and y* daughters of Niger, attended by as manie , 
of the Oceanie, who are their light-bearers. 

The Masquers are placed in an entire concave shell of I 
mother of pcarle , curiously made to move on those waters, | 
and guarded (tor more ornament) w"" Dolphins and Sea- | 
monstere of different shapes : on w'^ in payres their light- ] 
bearers arc, w'^ their lights buminge out of Rlurex shelles, 
advanced. 

The attire of ye Masquers is alyke in all, w'hout difference. 
Their cullours azure and silver ; their hayr e thicke, and curled j 
upright in tresses, lyke Fyram ids, but retoomingo in the top, 
with a dressinge of feathers and jeweUs. And for the eare, 
necke, and wrist, the ornament of y* brightest pcarle, best J 
settinge of from the blacke. 

For the light-bearers, sea-greene, their faces and armes 
blew. Their hayres loose and floivinge, gyrlanded w* Alga, 
or sea-grasse, and y' stuckc about w"" braunches of corall, and , 
water lillyes. 

These thus presented, one of the Tritons, w"* the two I 
Sea-maydes, beginne to singe to the other lowd musiqne. 
Their voyees being a tenor, and two trebles, 

TIIK SONG. 
Sound, sound aloud 
The welcum of the orient Ftoud 
Into the west : 

Fayre Niger, sonnc to great Oceanus, 
Now honored thus, 
W'* all his beauteous race : 
AVho though but black in lace, 
Yet are they bright. 
And fuU of life and light ; 
To prove that beauty best, 
W**" not y* coidlor but y* feature 
Assures unto v' Creature. 
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W^** ended, and the musique ceassinge, Oceanus provokes 
Niger as followetL 

Oceanus. 

Bee silent now the ceremony's done : 
And Niger, say, howe comes it, lovely sonne. 
That thou, the Aethiop's river, so far east 
Art scene to fall in j^ extreamest west 
Of mee, the King of floud's Oceanus, 
And in myne empires hart salute mee thus ? 
What is the end of thy Herculean labors. 
Extended to those calme and blessed shores ? 

Niger. 

To doe a kynd and careftill Other's parte. 
In satisfying every pensive harte 
Of these my daughters, my most loved birth ; 
Who, though they were first-form'd d ames of E arth, 
And in whose sparckUnge and refulgent eyes 
The glorious sonne did still delight to rise ; 
Though hee (the best Judg, and most formal cause 
Of all dames' bewties) in their firme hews drawes 
Signes of his ferventst love, and therby shewes 
That in their black e the pe rfect'st beau ty growes ; 
Since the fixt cullou r of their curled hay re 
(W^^ is the heighest grace of dames most fayre) 
No cares, no age, can chandge, or there display 
The fearfull tincture of a bhorred gray . 
Since Death him self (him self beinge pale and blew) 
Can never alter their most faithfull hew ; 
All w*^ are arguments to prove howe farre 
Their beauties conquer in great Beauties warre : 
And now how neare Divinitie they bee 
That stand from passion, or decay so free : 
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Vet since the fabulous voyces of some few 

(Poore brayneicke men, stild poets, here w*** you) 

Have with such envy of their graces sunge 

The paynted beauties, other empires sprung, 

Lottinge their loose (unl winged fictions fly. 

To infect all clinmttes, yea, our puritie. 

As of one Fbaethon that fir'd the world. 

And that before his heedlesee flames were hurVd 

About the Globe, the Aethiops were as fayre 

As other dames, nowe black e w"" blacke dispayre. 

And in respect of their c oroptexions chaung d 

Are each where since for lucklesse creatures rang'd. 

W'^ when my daughters heard (aa woemen are 

Most jealous of their beauties) feare and care 

Posaest them whole, yea, and beleevinge them. 

They wept auch ceaslesse teares into my streame, 

That It hath thus farre overflow'd liia shore. 

To aeeke them pacience whoe have aince ermore. 

As the Sonne riseth, chargd his buminge throne 

W** vollycs of revilingea ; cause hee shone 

On their scorcht chekes w* such inteniperat fiers, 

And other dames made i|ucenes of all deeiers. 

To fruatrat W" strange crrour oft I sought, 

(Though moat in vayne against a settled thought. 

As woemens are) till they coniirm'd att length. 

By minicle, what I with soe much strength 

Of ai^ument reaieted ; (else they faynd) 

For in the lake where their first sjiringe they gaind. 

As they Batt coolinge their soft lymbs by night, 

Appcard a face a!.l_ciECBmtiisd w^^Jjglit, 

WTierein they might decipher through the alreame, 

(And sure they saw't, for Aethiojs never dreame) 

These wordes — 

Tliat they a land nmet forthwith seeke. 



Wlui 
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Sounds Tania, where bright Sol, j^ heatt 

Their bloodes, doeth never rise nor eett, 

But in his jomey passeth by, 

And leaves that climatte of y* sky 

To comfort of a greater lights 

That formes all beautyes w*** his sight 

In search of this have wee three Princ-doomes past 

That speake owt Tania in their accents last ; 

Blacke Mauritania first, and secondly 

Swarth Lusitani a. Next we did descry 

Bich Aquitania , and yet cannot find 

The place unto those longing nymphes designd. 

Instruct and ayd mee, great Oceanus : 

What land is this that nowe appeares to us? 

Oceanus. 

This land, that lifts into the temperate ayre 

Ilir snowy clifFe, is Albion the fayre . 

So caJld of Neptune's sonne, y* ruleth here ; 

For whose deare guard my self four thousand yeere 

(Since old Deucalions dayes) have walkt the round 

About his empire, proud to see him crownd 

Above my waves. 

At this the Moone is discovered in y« upper parte of the 
house, triumphant in a chariot, hir garments white and silver, 
the dressinge of her head antique, and crownd w^ lights. 
To her Niger. 

Niger. 
O, see our silver starre. 

Whose pure auspicious light greetes us thus farre* 
Great Aethiopia, Goddesse of our store. 
Since w^ particular woorshipp wee adore 
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Thy generall brightnesae, lett particulur grace 
Shine on my zealous daughters : show y* place 
W^ longe their longingea uigd their eyes to see. 
Bewtifie them that long have diefied thee. 

Aethiofi a. 
Niger, bee gladd : resume thy native cheere. 
Thy daughters' labors have theyr period here, 
And ao thy erron^. I was that bright i'ace 
Reflected by the lake, in w"'' thy race 
Read mistick lynee, w"*" skyll Pithagoraa, 
First taught to men by a rcverberat glasse. 
This blessed Ille doth with that Tania end, 
W'"" their they sawe inecrib'd, and shall extend 
Wish'd satisfaction to their beat desiere. 
Bri tani a, w''' the triple world admyres. 
This Hie hath nowe recovered for tiis name. 
Where raigne the beauties y' w'" ao much fame 
The sacred Muses' sonnea have honored. 
And from eweete He8|)eriis to Eoua, spread. 
W'" that great name, Britanla, this blest ille 
Hath wonne his antient dtgnitie and stile, 
A world divided from the world, and tryed 
The abstract of it in his geoerall pride. 
And were the World, with all his wealth, a ringe, 
Britannia (whose fresh name makes thunder singe) 
Might bee a diamond woorthy to enchace it, 
Rul'd by a Suf^ that to this height doeth grace it, 
WTiose bcames shine day and niglit, and are of force 
To blanch an Aethiop and revive a corse : 
His light scientiall is, and past meere Nature, 
Can salve tlie rude defects of every creature. 



Call forth thy honor'd daughters, then. 
And lett them, fore the Britaine men. 
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Indent the land with those pure traces. 
They flow with in their native graces. 
Invite them boldly to y* shore. 
Their beauties shalbee scorts't no more. 
This Sonne is temperate, and refines 
All thinges on w®^ his radiance shines. 

Here the Tritons sound, and they daunce on y* shore, every 
couple (as they advance) severally presentinge their fannes ; 
in one of w^^ are inscrib'd their mixed names, in the other a 
mute hieroglyphick, expressinge their mixed qualities, w®^ 
manner of symbole wee rather choose, then impresse, as well 
for strangenesse, as relishinge more of antiquitie, and nearer 
applyinge to y' originall doctrine of sculpture w^^ the Aegip- 
tians are sayd first to have derived from the Aethiopians. 

When their owne daunce is ended, as they are about to 
choose their men, on[e] from the sea is heard to call them w^ 
this songe, sunge by a tenor voyce. 

SONGE. 

Cum away, cum away ; 

We grow jealous of your stay : 

If you doe not stopp yo' eare. 

Wee shall have more cause to feare 

Syrens of the land, then they 

To doubt the Syrens of y* sea. 
Here they daunce w*"* there men, w*** beinge perfect, they 
are againe provoked from the sea, w^ a songe of two trebles, 
iterated in y* fall by a double Echo. 



Treb. 1. < 



Trcb. 2. < 



SONGE. 

Daughters of the subtill floud. 

Do not let earth longer entertaine you. 

'Tis to them enough of good, 

That yo^ geive this little hope to gaiuc you. 
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Treb. ]. II'tLey love, 

Treb. 2. You shall quickly see. 

J- For when to flight you move. 



Treb. 1. 



I They'll follow you y* more yo" flee. 
J- If not, impute it each to other matter : 
' L They are but earth, and what you owed was water. 

W"' this, Acthiopia speakee againe. 

Aethiopia. 
Enough, bright nymphee, the night grows old, 
And we are griev'd wee cannot hold 
You longer light ; but comfort take : 
Yo' father only to the Lake 
Shall make retume ; yo' selves w"' feastea 
Must here remayne, the Ocean'a giieets. 
Nor shall ih\s vayle the Sunue liath cast 
Above yC bloods more sommerfl last. 
For w"'' you shall obsene these rites 
Thirtecne tynies thrice, on thirteene nights. 
Soo often aa I fill my spheare 
W"" glorious light throughout the yeare. 
You shall, when all tilings ells doo sleejie 
Save y<f chast thoughts, w"" reverence steepe, 
Yc bodyes in that purer brine, 
And holsome dew, called Koa-Marine, 
Then with that soft and gentle fome, 
Of w'*" the Ocean yet yeeldes some, 
^Vhereof bright Venus, Beauties Quecnc, 
la sayd to have begotten beene. 
You shall yo' gentler lymbs ore-lave. 
And for yo' paynes perfection have : 
See that this night, the yeare gone round. 
You doe againe salute this ground, 
And in the beanies of youd bright eunne 
Yo' faces drv. Hud all is done 
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With w*^ in a daunce they retume to the sea agajne, 
where they take their shell, and with a full songe goo owt. 

SONG. 

Now Dian w"* the burning face 

Decline's apace : 

By w''^ our waters know 

To ebb, that late did flow. 

Backe seas, backe Nymphes ; but w*** a forward grace 

Keepe still yo' reverence to y« place, 

And shout w*^ joy of favor you have wonne 

In sight of Albion, Neptun's sonne. 



IIos ego versiculos fecL 
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THE FffiST ANTIMASKE OF MOWNTEBANKES. 

mountebank's speech. 

The greate Master of medicine^ ^sculapius, preserve and 
prolong the sanitie of these Boyall and Princely Spectators. 
And if any here present happen to be valetudinarie, the 
blessed finger of our grand Master Paracelsus bee at hand 
for their speedie reparation. I have heard of a madd fellowe 
that styles himselfe a merry Greeke, and goes abroade by the 
name of Paradox, who with frisking and dauncing, and newe 
broacht doctrine, hath stolne himselfe, this Festivall tyme of 
Christmas, into favour at the Court of Purpoole, and having 
there gott some approbation for his small performance, is 
growne so audacious as to intrude himselfe into this honoured 
presence. To prevent whose further growyng fame, I have, 
with these my fellowe Artists of severall nations, all famous 
for the banke, hether made repaire, to present unto your 
view more wholesome, more pleasing, and more novell de- 
lights, which, to avoyd prolixitie, I distribute into these fol- 
lowing common places. 

Names of Diseases cured by us. 

Which being infinite, purposelie we omitt. 

Musicall Charmes, 

Familiar Receipts, 
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Sing their Songs^ friz, : 

Chorus. What ist you lack, what wonld you buye? 
What is it that you neede ? 
Come to me, Grallants ; tast and trye : 
Heers that will doe the deede. 

1 SONQE. 

1. Heers water to quench may den fires ; 
Heers spirits for olde occupiers; 
Heers powder to preserve youth long, 
Heers oyle to make weake sinews strong. 
What! 

2. This powder doth preserve from fate ; 
This cures the Maleficiate : 

Lost Maydenhead this doth restore. 
And makes them virgins as before. 
What! 

3. Heers cure for tooth ache, feaver, lurdens, 

UnlawfuU and untimely burthens : 
Diseases of all Sexe and Ages 
Thb Medicine cures, or els asswages. 
What! 

4. I have receipts to cure the gowte. 
To keepe poxe in, or thrust them owte ; 
To coole hott bloods, colde bloods to warme. 
Shall doe you, if noe good, no liarme. 
What! 

2 Mo. Song. 

1. Is any deffe? Is any blinde ? 
Is any bound, or loose behinde ? 
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Is any fowle, that would be faire ? 

Would any Lady change her haire ? 

Does any dreame ? Does any walke. 

Or in his sleepe aflFrighted talke? 
I come to cure what ere you feele. 
Within, without, from head to heele. 

2. Be drummes or rattles in thy head; 
Are not thy braynes well tempered? 
Does Eolus thy stomak gnawe, 

Or breed there vermine in thy mawe? 
Dost thou desire, and cannot please, 
Loe ! heere the best Cantharides. 
I come. 

3. Even all diseases that arise 
From ill disposed crudities. 

From too much study, too much paine. 
From lasines, or from a straine. 
From any humor doing harme, 
Bee't dry or moist, or could or warme. 
I come. 

4. Of lasie gowte I cure the Bich ; 
I ridd the Beggar of his itch ; 

I fleame avoyde, both thick and thin : 
I dislocated joyntes put in. 
I can old ^sons youth restore. 
And doe a thousand wonders more. 
Then come to me. What I 

3 Song. 

1. Maydes of the chamber or the kitchinge. 
If you be troubled with an itchinge. 
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Come give me but a Idsse or twoe. 
He give you that shall soone cure you. 
Nor Galen nor Hipocrates 
Did ever doe such cures as theis. 

2. Crakt maids, that cannot hold your water. 
Or use to breake wynd in your laughter ; 
Or be you vext with kibes or cornes. 

He cure ; or Cuckolds of their homes. 
Nor GhJen. 

3. If lustie Doll, maide of the Dairie, 
Chance to be blew-nipt by the Fairie, 
For making Butter with her taile. 
He give her that did never faile. 

Nor Gtden. 

4. Or if some worse mischance betide her. 
Or that the night mare over ride her ; 
Or if shee tell all in a dreame. 
He cure her for a messe of creame. 
Nor Galen. 



4 M. SoNO. 

1. Is any so spent, that his wife keepes lent? 
Does any wast in his marrowe? 
Is any a slugg ? Lett him tast of my drugg. 
Twill make him as quick as a sparrow. 
My powder and oyle, extracted with toile, 

By rare sublimbe infusions. 
Have proofe they are good, by myne owne 
deere bloode. 
In many strange conclusions. 
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2. Does any consume with the salt French rhewme ? 

Doth the Gowte or palsy shake him : 
Or hath hee the stone, ere a moneth be gone, 
As sound as a bell He make him. 
My powder. 

3. The greefes of the spleene, and maides that be grecne, 

Or the heate in the Ladies faces ; 
The gripes of the stitch, or the Schollers itch, 
In my cures deserue no places. 
My powder. 

The Webb or the Finn,* or the morphew of skynn, 

Or the riring of the mother, 
I can cure in a trice. Oh, then, be not nice. 

Nor ought that greeves you smother. 
My powder. 

FAMILIAR RECEIPTS. 

An approved receipt against Melancholie/osminine. 

If any Lady be sick of the Sullens, she knowes not where, 
let her take a handiuU of simples, I know not what, and use 
them I know not how, applying them to the parte grievde, I 
knowe not which, and shee shall be well, I knowe not when. 

Againtt the Skirme. 

If any Scholler bee troubled with an itch, or breaking out, 
which in tyme may prove the Skirvy, lett him first forbeare 
clawing and fretting meates, and then purge choller, but by 
noe meanes upwards. 

For restoring Gentlemen Ushers' Leggs. 

If any Gentleman Usher hath the consumption in his 
legges, lett him feede lusteUe on yeale two monethes in the 
' See *' Winter's Tale,** aet i^ se. 2, and "« King Lear,** act iii., se. 4. 

i2 
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Spring tyme, and forbeare all manner of mutton, and hee 
ehall increase in ealfe. 

For the Tentlffo. 
If any be troubled with the Tentigo, lett him travell to 
Japan, or, because the forest of Turnbolia is of the same alti- 
tude, or elevation of the Pole, and at hand, lett him hunt 
there for his recreation, and it ehalbc done in an instant. 

jf'V" the Anffina. 
If any Scholler labor of the Angina, a daungeroiis disease 
in the tliroftte, soe that he cannot epeake an liowre togeathcr 
once in a quarter of a yeere, lett him forbeare all violent 
exercises, aa trotting to Westminster Hall every terme, and 
all bott liquors and vapors ; lett him abstayne from company, 
retiring himselfe warme cladd in his studio fo^vre daiea in a 
weeke, et/et. 

For a Fellon. 

If any he troubled with a Follon on his finger, whereby he 
iiath lost tlie lawfull use of bis band, lett him but once use 
the exercise of Bwin^ug, and etretche himselfe uppon the 
soveraigne tree of Tihumia, and it will presently kill the 
Fellon. i'robatum. 

For a Tympanie. 
If any Virgine be soe eick of Cupid that the disease is 
growne to a Tympanie, lett her with all speed possible re- 
move herselfc, changing aire for forty weekes at least, kee]>- 
ing a spairc dlett aa she travelles, allwayes after using lawfull 
exercises, till shee be married, and then she is past daunger. 

For Barrennee. 

If any Lady be long married, yet childles, lett her first 

desire to be a mother, and to her breakefast take a newe-Iaid 

egge, in a epoonefull of goat's-miike, with a scruple of Amber- 
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greece ; and at supper feede on a henn trodden by one cock. 
But above all thinges, lett her avoide hurrying in a Coroch^ 
especially on the stones^ and assuming a finer molde then 
nature ment her^ and noe doubt she shall fructifie. 

For the Falinge Sicknes. 

If any woman be trobled with the falinge sicknes, lett her 
not travell Westward Ho, because she must avoide the Isle 
of Man ; and for that it is an evill Spirrit only entred into 
her, lett her for a Charme allwayes have her legges a crosse 
when she is not walking, and this will help her. 

For a Rupture. 

If any Tradtsman bee troubled with a Rupture in the 
bowells of his estate, that hee cannot goe abroade, lett him 
decoct Golde from a pound to a noble, taking the broth 
thereof from six monethes to six monethes, and hee shalbe as 
able a man as ever he was. 

Nowe, Princely Spectators, to lett you see that we are 

men quallified from head to foote, wee will shewe you a 

peece of our footemanship. 

Dance Antemaske. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter Paradoxe. 

Helth and jouisance to this faire assembly. Now the 
thrice three learned Sisters forsake mee, if euer I beheld 
such beauties in Athens. You aske, perhappes, whoe I am 
that thus conceitedly salute you ? I am a merry Greeke, and 
a Sophister of Athens, who, by fame of certaine novell and 
rare presentments undertaken and promised by the gallant 
Spirrits of Graia drawne hither, have intruded myselfe, 
Sophiste like, in att the back doore, to bee a Spectator, or 
rather a Censor of their undertakings. The Muses graunt 
they may satisfic our expectations. Ah, the shewes and the 
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Bong^, and the upeechee, and the playes, aud the comedies, 
and the actings that 1 have aeene at Athens I The universe 
never saw the like. But lett that imsae. There waa another 
end of my coining, and that was to gett some of tlieac 
Beauties to bee my desciples ; for I teach them rare doc- 
trynes, but delightful! ; and if you be true Athenians, (that 
is, true lovers of novelties, as I hope you all are) you will 
give my hopes theire lookt for expectation. Knowe, then, 
my name is Paradox: a strange name, but proper to my 
discent, for I blush not to tell you truth. I am a alipp of 
darknes, my father a Jesuite, and my mother an Anabaptist; 
and aa my name is strange, soe is my profession, and the art 
which 1 teach, my scli'e being the first that reduced it to 
rules and method, beares my owne name, Panidoxe. And I 
pray you, what is a Parradox? It is a Quodhbet, or strayne 
of witt and invention etrued above the vulgar concoyte, to 
begett admiration. Aud (because method is the mother of 
' discipline) I devide my Paradoxe into theis heads — Mascu- 
line, Fceminiue, and Newter ; and first of tlie first, lor the 
Masculine h more worthie then the Fceiuiniue, aud the 
Fceminiue then the Newter. 

Draicen hin Booke aud readei. 

Masculine.* 

1. He cannot be a Cuckold that weares a Gregorian, for a 
perriwigg will never fitt such a head. 

2. A Knight of the long robe is more honorable then a 
Knight made in the fielde ; for furrs are decrer then spurs. 

3. Tia better to be a coward then a Captaine ; for a goose 
lives longer then a cock of the game. 

4. A Caiuball is tlie lovingst man to his enemie ; for will- 
ingly no man eates that he loves not. 

5. A Batchclor is but hali'e a man, and beuig wedd, he 
may prove more then halfe a monster; for Aries aud Taurus 

' These paradoxes aic all numbered and niarkeU by ibe Hutbor- 
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rule the head and shoulders, and Capricome reacheth as lowe 
as the knees. 

6. A wittall cannot be a Cuckold: for a Cuckolde is 
wronged by his wife, which a wittall cannot bee ; for tolenti 
nonjit injuria, 

7. A Shoemaker is the fittest man of the parish to make a 
Constable ; for he tirtuti officii may put any man in the 
stocks, and enlarge him at last. 

8. A prisoner is the best fencer ; for hee ever lies at a 
dose warde. 

9. An elder Brother may be a wise man; for he hath 
wherewithall to pmrchase experience, at any rate. 

10. A Musicion will never make good Vintner; for he 
deales to much with flats and sharps. 

11. A Drunkard is a good philosopher; for hee thinkes 
anghte that the world goes round. 

12. The Divell cannot take Tobacco through his nose y for 
SK Dunstone hath seerd that upp with his tongs. 

13. Prentices are the nimblest Scavengers; for they can 
dense the Citty Stews in one day. 

14. Noe native Phisician can bee excellent; for all excd- 
lent simples are forriners. 

15. A Master of Fence is more honorable then a M^ of 
art ; for good fighting was before good writing. 

1 6. A Court Foole must needs be learned ; for hee goes 
to schoole in the Porter's Lodge. 

17. Bm-gomasters ought not to weare their furd gownes at 
Middsomer ; for see they may bring in the sweating sicknes 
againe. 

18. A Cuttpurse is of the surest trade; for his worke is 
no sooner done, but hee hath his mony in his hand. 

F(0minine. 

1. Tis farr better to marrie a widdow then a maide. — 
Causa patet. 
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2. Down right language la the best Khetorique to wyn a 
woouian ; for playne dealing is a jcwell, and there le no lady 
but desires her lupp full of them. 

3. Weomen are to be commended for loving Stage players ; 
for they are men of known action. 

4. If a woomau with child long to lye with another man, 
her husband muet consent ; for if hee will not, shee will doe 
it without liim, 

5. Rich widdowes were ordained for younger brothers ; 
for they, being borne to no land, must plow in another man's 
soile. 

6. A maid should marry before the yeiu-s of discreation ; 
for Malitia suppUtet cwtera. 

7- Tis dangerous to wed a widdow ; for she hath cast her 
rider. 

8. An English vii^in singes sweeter here than at Bru»- 
Bells ; for a voluntary is sweeter than a forct noate. 

9, A greate Lady may with her honor weai-e her servant's 
picture ; for a shaddowe yet never made a. Cuckold. 

] 0. A painted Lady best 6tts a Captwiie ; for so both may 
fight under theire culloi-s. 

11. It is good for a young jmpish wench to marry an old 
man ; for so shce slialbc sure to keepe all fasting nights. 

12. A dangerous secrctt is safely plac't in a woman's 
bosom ; for noe wise man would search for it there. 

13. A woman of learning and tongues is an admirable 
creature ; for a starling that can epeake is a present for an 
Kmperor. 

1 4. There were never so many chast wives as in this age ; 
for now tis out of fashion to lye with their owne hus- 
bands. 

15. A greate Lady should not weare her owne haire; for 
that's as meane as a coate of her owne spinning. 

1 6. A f^re woman's necke should stand awrie ; for so she 
looker a» if she were looking fur a kisse. 
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1 7. Women love fish better then flesh ; for they will have 
Place, whatever they pay for it. 

NetDter.^ 

1. Ould thinges are the best thinges ; for there is nothing 
newe but diseases. 

2. The best bodyes should weare the playnest habits ; for 
painted Clothes were made to hide bare walls. 

3. Dissemblers may safely be trusted ; for their meaning 
is ever contrary to theire words. 

4. Musicions cannot be but helthfull; for they live by 
good aire. 

5. An Usurer is the best Christian ; for Quantum num- 
morum in area, Tantum habet etfidei. 

6. None should haue license to marry but rich folks ; for 
Vacuum is a monster in rerum natura. 

7. A hare is more subtile then a fox ; for shee makes more 
dubbles then old Beynard. 

8. Tis better to be a beggar then a Marchant ; for all the 
worlde lyes open to his traffique, and yet he paies no custome. 

9. Tis more safe to be drunk with the hopp then with the 
grape ; for a man should be more inward with his Country- 
man than with a stranger. 

10. It is better to buy honour then to deserve it; for 
what is farr fecht and deere bought is good for Ladyes. 

11. A man deepe in debt should be as deepe in drink; for 
Bacchus cancells all manner of obligations. 

12. Playhowses are more necessary in a well govem'd 
Commonwelth then publique Schooles; for men are better 
taught by example then precept. 

13. It is better to feede on vulgar and grosse meats, then 
on dainty and high dishes ; for they that eate only partridge 
or quaile, hath no other brood then woodcock or goose. 

* The word ^*Epic8ene" is struck oat by the author, and Newier 
written instead of it. 
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14. Tayems are more requisite in a Citty then Academies ; 
for it is better the multitude were loving then learned. 

15. A Tobacco Shop and a Bawdy howse are coincident; 
for smoake is not without fire. 

16. An Almanacke is a booke more worthy to be studied 
then the history of the world ; for a man to knowe himself is 
the most worthy knowledge, and there hee hath twelve 
signes to know it by. 

17. Welth is better then witt; for few poetts have had the 
fortime to be chozen Aldermen. 

18. Marriage frees a man from care; for then his wife 
takes all uppon her. 

19. A Kennell of hounds is the best Consort; for they 
neede no tuning from morning to night 

The Court makes better Schollers than the Universitie ; 

for where a King vouchsafes to bee a teacher, every man 

blushes to be a non proficient. 

Music sounds. 

Enter Pages, 

Para. But harke ! Musick : they are uppon entrance. I 
must put upp. 

Mayne Maske. 
Enter Pages 4. 

Theire Song, dialoguetcise. 

Where shall wee finde reliefe ? 
Is there noe end of griefe ? 
Is there noe comfort left ! 
What cruell Charmes bereft 
The patrons of our youth ? 
Enter Wee must now begg for ruth. 
Obscuritie. Kind pitty is the most 

Poore boy 08 can hope for, when 
Their joycs arc lost. 
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Obscubitie. 

Lights I salute thee : I^ Obscuritie, 

The sonn of Darknes and forgetfiill Lethe ; 

ly that envie thy brightness greete thee nowe, 

Enforc't by Fate. Fate makes the strongest bow. 

The ever youthful! Knights by spells inchain'd, 

And long within my shady nooks restraynd. 

Must be enlargd, and I the Usher bee 

To theire night glories ; eo the Fates agree. 

Then^ putt on life, Obscuritie, and prove 

As light as light, for awe, if not for love. 

Loe I heere their tender yeerd, kind-harted Squires, 

Mourning their Masters' losse : no new desires 

Cann trayne them from these walks, but here they wend 

From shade to shade, and give their toyles noe end. 

But now will I relieve their su£Ering care. 

Heare me, faire Youths I since you so constant are 

In faith to your lov'd Knights, goe hast a pace. 

And with your bright lights guide them to this place ; 

For if you fall directly, that discent. 

Their wisht approach will farther search prevent. 

Haste by the virtue of a charming songe. 

While I retrive them, least they lagg to longe. 

THE CALL, OE SONGE Or OBSCUBITIE. 

Appeare, Appeare, you happie Knights ! 
Heere are severall sortes of Lights : 
Fire and beawtie shine togeather, 
Your slowe steppes inviting hether. 
Come away ; and from your eyes 

Th' olde shades remove, 
For now the Destinies 

Release you at the suite of Love. 
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So, 80 : tis well marcht, march a pace ; 

Two by two fill up the place> 

And then with voice and measure 

Greete the Kinge of Love and Plea8iu*e. 

Nowe, Musicke, change thj notes, and meete 

Aptly with the Dancers' feete ; 

For tis the pleasure of Delight 

That they shall tryumph all this night. 

T^E SONG AND DANCE TOGETHER. 

Frolick measures now become you, 

Overlong obscured Ejiights : 
What if Lethe did beniun you, 

Love now wakes you to delights. 
Love is like a golden flowre. 

Your comely youth adorning : 
Pleasure is a gentle shower 

Shedd in some Aprill morning. 

Lightly rise, and lightly fall you 

In the motion of your feete : 
Move not till our notes doe call you ; 

Musicke makes the action sweete. 
Music breathing blowes the fire 

Which Cupid feeds with fuell, 
KindUng honour and desire, 

And taming hartes most cruelL 

Quickly, Quickly, mend your paces. 
Nimbly changing measurd graces : 
Lively mounted high aspire, 
J'or joy is only found in fire. 

Musicke is the soule of measure. 
Mixing both in cquall grace ; 
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Twinnes are they, begott of Pleasure, 

When she wisely nombred space. 
Nothing is more old or newer 

Then nomber, all advancing; 
And noe nomber can be truer 

Then musick joyn'd with dancing. 

Every Knight elect a Bewty, 

Such as may thy hart inflame : 
Think that her bright eye doth view thee. 

And to her thy action frame. 
So shall none be faint or wearie. 

Though treading endles paces; 
For they all are lighte and merry 

Whose hopes are fedd with graces. 

Sprightly, sprightly, end your paces. 
Nimbly changing measurd graces : 
Lively mounted high aspire. 
For joy is only found in fire. 

Obscubitie. 

Servants of Love, for soe it fittes you bee. 
Since hee alone hath wrought your liberty. 
His ceremonies nowe and courtly rights 
Performe with care, and free resolved sprights. 
To sullen darknes my dull steppes reflect ; 
All covett that which Nature doth affect. 

The Second Measure ; which danc^ty 

SONG to take out THE LADIES. 

On, on, brave Knights, you have well shewde 

Each his due part in nimble dances : 
These Bewties to whose hands are owdc 
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Yours, wonder why 

You spare to try. 
Marke how invitbg are their glanceB. 
Such, sucli a charm, such facta, Buch a call. 
Would make old yEeon skip about the Hall. 

See, see fiure choise, a starry sphere 

Might dymme bright day : choose here at pleasure. 
Please your owne eye : Approve you heere, 
Right gentle Knights: 
To these softe wights 
View, talk and touch, but all in measure. 

Farr farr from hence be roughneaae, farr a frowne ; 
Your fair depoitment this faire night shall crowne. 

After tlifJI hate datued trllA the Ladyfs, and sett them in 
their placet, /ail to their lust Dane. 

Enter Paradox, and to him kit Diieipkt. 

Silence, Lorc^nga, Ladles, and fidells 1 Lett my tongue 
twang awhile. I have scene what hath beene shewed ; and 
now give me leave to shew what hath not beene scene, for 
the honour of Athens. By vertue of this muaicall Whistle I 
will aummon my disciples. See obedience: heere they are 
all redy. Put forward, my paradoxicall Pupils, methodically 
and arithmetically, one by one. 

I. Behould this principail Artist that swift encounters 
mee, whose head is honoured by liis heeles for dauncing in a 
Chorus of a Tragedy presented at Athens, where hee pro- 
duced such learned varietie of footing, and digested it bo 
orderly and close to the ground, that hee was rewarded with 
this Relique, the Cothume or Buskin of Sophocles, which 
for more eminence he weares on his head. The paradoxical 
vertne thereof is, that being dipt into River or Spring, it 
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alters the nature of the liquor, and retumeth full of wine of 
Chios, Palermo, or Zaunte. 

2. This second Master of the science of footemanship (for 
hee never came on horsback in his life) was famed att the 
Feast of Pallas, where in dauncing he came of with such 
lofty trickes, tumes above ground, capers, crosse capers, 
horse capers, so high and so lofty performed, that hee for 
prize bare away the Hehnett of Pallas. The paradoxicall 
vertue of the Caske is, that in our travells if we fall among 
enemies, shew but this, and they suddenly vanish all like 
fearefull shaddowes. 

3. Now, view this third peece of Excellence : this is hee 
that putt downe all the Bakers, at the feast of Ceres, and 
soe daunced there, as if he had kneaded doe with his feete : 
wherewith the Goddesse was so tickled, that shee in reward 
sett this goodly loafe on his head, and endued it with this 
paradoxicall influence, that cutt of it and eate as oft;en as yoa 
please, it streit fills up againe, and is in the instant healed of 
any woimd our hunger can inflict on it. 

4. Approach now thou that comst in the reare of my dis- 
ciples, but mayest march in the vanguard of thy validitie ; 
for at the celebration of the feast of Venus Cytherea, this 
Amoroso did expresse such passion with his eyes, such castes, 
such wynkes, such glances, and with his whole body such de- 
lightfiill gestures, such cringes, such pretty wanton mymickes, 
that hee wonne the applause of all ; and, as it was necessary 
at the Feast of that Goddesse, hee had then a most ample 
and inflaming codpeece, which, with his other graces, purchast 
him this prize, the Smock of Venus, wrapt turbantlike on 
his head, the same shee had on when shee went to bed to 
Mars, and was taken niq)ping by Vulcan. The paradoxe of it 
is, that if it bee hanged on the top of our Maypole, it drawes 
to us all the young lads and lasses neere adjoyning, without 
power to part till wee strike sale ourselves. And now I 
have named our Maypole, goe bring it forth, though it be 
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more cumberaome then the Trojan horse : bring it by force 
of armes, and see you fixe it fust in the midst of this place, 
least, when you circle it with your caprichioua dances, it falls 
from the foundation, lights upon eoine ladyes head, and 
cuSes off her Periwigg. But now for the glory of Athena I 

MvMcke playes the Antymaake. The Di»eiple» dance 1 Strayiie. 
Wee have given you a taste of the excellency of our 
Athcoiall Revells, which I will now dignifie with myne owne 
person. Lye here, impediment, whereof being freed, I will 
discend. O, you Authors of Greeke woonders I what ostent 
is this? What supematurall Paradoxe? a wooden Maypole 
find the use of voluntarie motion ! Assuredly this tree waa 
formerly the habitation of some wood nimphe, for the Dryads 
(as the Poets say) live iu trees ; and perhaps, to honour my 
dauncing, the nimphe hath crept into this tree agjune : Boe I 
apprehend it, and will entertaine her ciui:csie. 

Paradox /lU Bitcifiles, and the MatfpoU, all daimce. 

Did ever eye see the Uke footing of a tree, or could any 
tree but an Athenian tree doe thisi' or could any nimphe 
move it but an Athenian nimphe ? Faire Nymphe, though 
I can nott arrive at thy lippes, yet will I kisse the wooden 
maske that hidea thy no doubt most amyable face. 

Paeadox offers to kme, and a NympfCs hmd meet* him out of 
the Maypole. 

Woonder of woonders! Sweete Nymphe, forbeare: my 
whole structure trembles : mortaUtie cannot stand the bright- 
nes of thy countenance. Pursue me not, I beseech thee : 
putt up thy face, for love's sake. Ileipe, helpe! Disciples, 
take away this dismall pcale from me. Rescue me ! Bescue 
me, with all your violence. — So, the Divell is gone, and I 
will not stay long after. Lor(Ungs and LadJes: if there 
bee any here desirous to be instructed in ihe misterje of 
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Paradoxinge, you shall have me at my lodging in the black 
and white Court, at the signe of the Naked Boye. And so 
to you all the best wishes of the night 

Enter Mountebanke, like a Swisse. 

Stay, you presumptions Paradox I I have viewed thy an- 
tickes and thy Puppett, which have kindled in me the fire of 
Emulation. Looke; am I not in habitt as fantasticke as 
thy selfe ? Dost thou hope for grace with Ladyes, by thy 
novell doctrine? I am a man of art: witnesse this, my 
Charming Sodd, wherewith I worke Miracles ; and whereas 
thou, like a fabulous Greeke, hast made monsters of thy 
Disdples, loe I I will oppose squadron against squadron, and 
plaine trueth against painted fiction. Now for [thy] moving 
AlcHugne: but for frighting the Devill out of it, I could 
encounter thee with Tottnam Hie Crosse, or Cheape Crosse, 
(though it bee new guilt) but I scome odds, and therefore 
will I af&ont thee Pole to Pole. Goe, Disciples : usher in 
oiu: lofty inchanted motion ; and, Paradoxe, now betake you 
to your tackling, for you deale with men that have ayre and 
fire in them. 

Paradoxe. 

Assist me, thou active Nimphe, and you, my glorious asso- 
ciates. Victory 1 Victory for Athens 1 

l^Dance. 

MOUNTTBANKE. 

Accomplisht Greeke ! now, as we are true Moimtebankes, 
this was bravely performed on both parts, and nothing now 
remaynes but to make these two Majrpoles better acquainted. 
But we must give place: the Knights appeare. 

Obscuritie Enter. 

Enough of these night sportes I part fairely, Knightes, 
And leave an edge on pleasure, least these lightes 

K 
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I suddenly dymme all ; and pray^ how then 

Will theis gay Ladies shift among you men. 

In such confusion ? Some their homes may misse : 

Obscuritie knowes tricks as madd as this. 

But make your parting innocent for me ; 

I will no Author now of Error bee. 

My selfe shall passe with y ou> a friend of lighte. 

Giving to all this round a kind good nighte. 

LAST BONO. 

Wee must away : yet our slack pace may showe 
Tis by constrit wee this faire S*e 4oe. 
Our longer stay may forfitt what but nowe 
Love hath obtaind for us : to him we bowe. 
And to this gentler Powre, who soe contriv'd 
That wee from sullen shades are now depriv*d5 
And hither brought^ where Favour, Love, and Light, 
Soe gloriously shine, they banish Night. 
More would we say, but Fate forbids us more. — 
Our Cue is out — Good night is gone before. 



FINIS. 
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To kntds Murique. Ths Scene being diseouerdy the iwelpe 
Spheres descend, and sing to tteelve Instruments this Jirst 
Songy calling Bewtyfrom her FcrU^ y* Hearte. After which, 
and an Alarme given by the Pulses^ the Hearte opens, and 
Bewty issues, attended by Aglaia, (one of the Chraees) the 
two Pulses beating before them up Untardes tf King. Being 
neare, Bewty speaks. 

Bew. Peace, amourous Pulses ! y'are too Martial for Peace. 

AgL If they be amourous, Madame, they must be Martiall : 
MUitat omnis Amans. 

Bew. They beate yet too stronglie and passionately. 

AgL Before whom should th' enamoured Pulses beate pas- 
sionatelie, if not before Bewty ? 

Bew. Before Bewty es SoYeraigne : that enamours infinitely 
more, and insulte on nothing. 

AgL Before him they are. Why commaund you them to 
cease, then? 

Bew. Because, notwithstanding all their most cause to 
beate before him, the maiestie and merritt enthroned in him 
compelling all passionate reverence in his beholders, yet 
they are troublesome, and troublesome Love is lothsome. 
Besides, they are nowe to be employed aboute my forte, the 
Hearte. 

AgL What places supply they there ? 

Bew. The places of Sentinells ; since the Pulses naturally 
discover j* whole state of the Heart, through all the dimen- 
sions of his dilatation and contraction. 

k2 
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Affl. What Heartc ia it, Madame? A minis Heart, or a 
WQIIUU19 Hearte ? 

Bew. A womans, and bo greate ? 

Affl. What Heart so greate as a womane? And this is so 
bigg, it burst 

Beie. Kot burst, but oppened. And that opennease, in- 
deed, id proper to a womans heartc; but for that weaknea, 
unfitt to be made a Forte. This heart, therefore, is neither 
man's nor woman's, but the heart of the yeare ; signifying 
that tlie whole yeares cheife virtues and bewtiea are now to 
be contracted in one night, as the whole worldea are in one 
year. 

Affl. A contractjon greate and princely. 

Beie, To performe, w^"" we are to induce, in their effectes 
the foure Elementes and the foure Complexions ; of whose 
apt composition, all the Bcwtie of the world is informed. 

Affl. Of all w"'' y' excellence is presented aa abstract. 

Bete. Being amplified w" other personages infinitely more 
bewtifull. 

Affl. Wliat persons are those that lye still cnslumberd 
aboute yo' Forte ? 

Beic. They are the issue of the Elementes and Complex- 
ions, who sent mee these their sonnes, as their homages, 
acknowledging mee their Sover^gnc, as being their beat dis- 
poser and composer. 

AifL Maye I entreate their tuimes? 

Bew. The Sonne of fire is Sparke i of ayre, Atome ; of 
water, Droppe ; and of earth, Aut. 

Aal. Poore yonger brothers, it seeines, serving at this 
Forte oncly as en/aus jierdus. 

Bew. Pages, pages ; onely persons of forme and ridiculous 
pleasure. 

Agl. Of w"" you have nani'd yet but foure. 

Beie. The other foure are j' issue of y' Complexions : of 
the sanguine, a little Cupid (Love being a cheife effect of 
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bloud); of choller, a little Furie (anger, w*^ choUer causeth) 
being brevis furor ; of flegme, a little Foole; and of melan- 
cholie, a little Witch. 

AgL Of whate use are those banners and bandrolls stucke 
upon the forte ? 

Bew. They are the Yeares ensignes, whose Hearte this is 
suppos'd, expressing in amorous mottos, inscrib'd in them, 
the triumphant love and loyaltie included. To this our gloria 
of the yeare, and his most peaceful employer. 

AgL What are those plumes stucke in y* middst and toppe, 
as that heartes pride, and his affections scope ? 

BetD. The ensignes of the darling of the yeare, delicious 
AprilL 

AgL What's the motto there ? 

Bew. His virtus nititur Alts. They are the winges of 
virtue, twixt w*** (spight of fate) shee ballances her selfe, and 
staies her state ; and thus much for our necessarie relation. 
Goe, Pulses I Beate towarde our sleepie Pages, and startle 
them w*^ an alarme from their sleepe into their Antemasque, 
using the most spritely action they mue, to expresse in 
gestures their particular natures. 

The Pulses beate towards the Forte, and give an Alarme ; at 
which the eight Pages starte up, and fall into their Ante- 
masque. After which Aglaia speaks. 

AgL Here were gestures enowe, Madame, in steade of jestes. 

Bew. I wishe jestes had supplied their gestures; for their 
want, perhappes, may argue a dearth of witt amongst us. 

AgL A want that may well chance here, w**»out a misse. 
Such witt is butt like a wilde weede in a ranke soile ; w*^ 
yett, being well manur'd, (I confesse) nuue yeeld the whole- 
some croppe of wisedome and discretion, at tyme o' th' yeare, 
and in y* meane tyme, beare the most ingenious flower of 
laughter. 

Bew. Ingenious ! what is't, but a foolish tickling of the. 
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Bpleeue, and, indeed, the very embleme of a foole? A 
quality long since baniaht y* Courte ; specially from all pro- 
ficientea in policie, and ladies of employment. 

Agl. However, Madame, meethinkes inward delight ehould 
be OS pleasing as laughter. To w^*" end, if variety of showe 
be inserted, bee our hopes confident, wee shall not much 
misae laughter. 
Bea. If showe will serve, Aglaia, we will try 

To call y* whole pompe of the peacefidl skye 

In all the thirteene moones that decke the yeare. 

And to the glorious Moneths the torches beare ; 

With incantations tlowne cithers sphere. 

The Queeue of all invok't. O, Cynthia ! 

If ever a deformed witch could drawe 

The drcadfull bright ncs from tliie duskie throne, 

Lett Qowe y* Goddesse of Proportion 

Much rather move it ; to right him for all. 

In whome all charms of Art and Nature call. 

Lotcde muiique, and the Moones appeare like Huntretse$, uf^ 
torchet in their handt, Sfc. 

AgL O, see ! yo' short charme was so sweele and strong. 
It past all power t' oppose or to prolong. 
In all these great confinera of y» skies. 
Ladies of ladies, wing'd inconstancies, 
Greate Preaideutes of all Earth's changing faahioos. 
In all her bodies ornamentes and passions. 
That (never getting garmentes fitt for them) 
Make lordea and ladies ravisht yi'^ their strcame. 

Mtuique. And they dance the second Antematque. After vf* 
Bewty ^teakt. 

Bea. Theise fires, I hope, have made y colde night warme 
With stirring pleasures ; and our royall charme 
Call'd downe w**" it as much delight as light. 

A^l. Soe male it; and disclose the crowning sight 
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Of all y« Moneths, for w*** these moones were made^ 
As uppe^ torchbearers, to guild their shade. 

After thisy Prognostication enters^ eaperinge. 

BetD. Howe nowe I what frolicke person have wee here ? 

Agl, Prognostication, Madame, that nowe enters, 
In prime of this newe yeare, in all his honors 
Sought to for his predictions ; and forerunnes 
The Moneths, our Masquers, and newe rising sunnes. 

After this, he dances tpp, and delivers his prognostications; 
uf^ done^ lowde Musique, and the Masquers descend^ Bewtt 
speaking. 

Bete. Admire, admire, the fuU pompe of the yeare. 
Contracted, yett much amplified here. 

AgL What glorious Moneths renowme that first ande ! 

Bew. There princely Aprell sittes ; and flourishing May ; 
Sweete Aprill, lov'd of all, yett will not love. 
Though Love's great godhead for his fauor stroue, 
Fetherd his thoughtes, and to his bosome flewe. 
Like to a nightingale, that there did sewe. 
To save her life, sought by some bird of prey. 
Hee smil'd at first, and gave her leave t' allay 
Her fright in shadowe of his flowrie hand: 
W^^ pleased her so, that there she tooke her stand. 
And sung for joie ; then tooke another showe. 
And seem'd a lovely Nymphe w^ shaftes and bowe. 
And shott at birdes aboute him. He drewe nye. 
And askt a sight of her faire Archerie ; 
W^^ when he handl'd, and did well behold 
The bewtie of her shafte, fordg'd all of gold, 
Hee askt them of her : shee excusde, and said 
Shee had no other riches, yett obaide ; 
And (with intention to make a kiss 
Good as her arrowe) those delights of his 
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Offer'd to stake agjunst one, and to plaJe 
A game att chesae for alL He tooke the laic. 
Went in and wunne, and wrapt them in embraces; 
And now Love's ahaftea are headed w* hU graces. 

At/L Hee pluckt his winges, too, some reportes presume. 

Bew. Hee did, and beares them in a triple plume. 

Affl. Sweete Goddesse, lett your mu^que sound, and sing 
Him and hb traine fortb. 

Bew. Sett vp everie string, 

And euerie voice make like a trumpett ring. 

Here the Second Nun^, calling the Masquera to their Dance. 
After w* tkey dance their Entrie: which done, Aglaia 

gpeakes. 

AgL These arc no Moneths, but tliat celestial seede 
Of men's good angells, that are siud to brecde 
In blessed ilea about this Britane shore ; 
That heighten sptrittes bred here, with much more 
Then humane virtues. 

BeiP. Gravest authors saye 

That there such angella dwell ; and these are they. 

A^l. O ! how they move nowe, while they rest ; but moving, 
Raviehc beholders, and cause more then loving: 
Commaund Heaven's harmony in numerous ayer. 
To sacrifice to their divine repaire, 
And make them move in all tiieir pompc agiun. 

Bew. What shall we offer to his wiaedome, then. 

By whome these move and be? for whose worth all 
These wonders in those Ilea angclicftU, 
Are actt in circle of his charm'd commaund, 
Wall'd with tlic wallowing ocean ? And whose hand. 
Charming all warre from his mildc monarchic, 
Tunes all his deepes in dreodfull harmonic. 

Ag}. Not hormonie of tunes alone, but heartea. 
Set to his love, sung in a world of partes. 
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Here the third Song^ beginning thus : Proceede with your, Sfc. 
After tc** they dance their mayne dance ; w** dane^ Bewty 
inmtee them to dance with the Ladies. 

Bew. Nowe double all that hath bin pleasing. 
On Pleasure's cheife deservers seasing. 
No pleasure is exactlie sweete, 
Till ladies make their circles meete. 

After this^ the fourth Song : See^ See^ S^c. ; w^ done, they 
dance with the Ladies, and the whole BeveUsfoUowe. At end 
whereof Bewty speakes. 

Enter Madg Howlet, hooting^ going vp towards y King. 
After whome follows Piggwiggen, a Fairy, calling to her. 

Pig. You, myne hostesse of the Ivie bushe ! What make 
ye hooting in theis walkes ? 

How. What ? Lady Piggwiggin, th' only snoutfaire of the 
fairies. A my word, hadst thou not spoken like a maid, I 
had snatcht thee yp for a mouse. O I a good fatt mouse were 
an excellent rere banquet this midnight, specially a citty 
mouse ; yo' contry mouse is not worth y« fleying. 

Pig, Why, knowst thou where thou art, Madge ? 

How. In a good Yeoman's bame, I thinke ; for I am sure 
that from hence flowes all the bames breade of the kingdome. 
But what wynde brings thee hether? 

Pig. I am comaunded by our fairy Queene, that rules in 
night, now to attend her charge that night and dale rules, 
being the great enchantresse, imperiouse Bewty, who in her 
charmed fort sittes close hereby, enthron'd, and raignes this 
night great President of all those princely revells that in y* 
honor of our fairy king are here to be presented, to whose 
state her highnes hath design'd theis silent houres, 

Commaunding Musique from ech moving sphere. 
And silence from eche mover seated here. 

How. Nay, then, Pigg, I must tell yo^ yo^ usurp my 
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natumll office: Night's all taming silence is my charge to 
procltume, being Night's cheife herauld ; and at this howre, 
when Heauen had clos'd hia eye, I open myne, and through 
y* silken ayre wing all my softer feathers, summoning all 
eartli's aweete ladyea to their sweetest rest, or to their 
sweeter labors. Evry night make I attendance on this 
blessed bowre. 

Where Alajestie and Love are mett in one. 
All hannfull spirritts frighting from his throne, 
And keeping watch y' noe ill-looking plannet fasten his 
beames here ; all ill-looting commettes (in all their influences 
so much feared) 

Converting into good and golden dewes. 
That peace and plenty through y" land diffuse. 
Pig. What! tum'd poet, Madge? 

Hov. I, Pigg : I hope I have not harbord so long in an 
ivie bush, but I can play the poet tor a neede, 
Pig. Meaning a needy poet. 

How. Faith, needy we are all, Pig; and all for the 
needleanes of so many. 

But this all equal knowledge hath decreed, 
Neede is no vice, since vices have no need. 
Pi'j, Sententious and satyricall I Who would beleeve dull 
Madge were so aharpe a singer ? 

Box. What, not the bird of Pallas? Knowe thou, PJg, 
I have sung w'*" the Nightingall, and obtain'd 
The prise from her in judgment of the best cares. 
Piff. True ; if y* biggest be best ; for the asse was yo' 
judge. 

Hote, No matter whobeajudge, so bee bearea upright earea 
betwixt partie and partie. But if my song should not prove 
pleasing to lords, I hope yet ladies would a little beare w"" 
mee for kindred sake 

Pig. Kindred, Madge? By what ctame comes that in? 
Methinkes there's little reaemblance betwixt them and thee. 
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Madff. Tis true, that fewe of them resemble mee favor, 
but in quallitie wee are a kmne. 

Pig. As howe, Madge ? 

Madg. Why, one point is, that they commonly love to be 
chatting, when all else are silent, w^ is property borrowed 
from mee ; for my tongue is stiU walking, when all else are 
tonge-tyde. 

Pig. Thats something agreeable. 

Madg. Another is, that ladies take more pleasure in night 
then daie; and so doe L Only we differ in this; they 
keepe house all night, and fly out ith' day. 

Pig. Then be it thie heraldrie to call them home nowe, 
and proclaime their silence. 

Madg. Nay, lett them alone for silence : when they come 
home, theyle keepe councell in their own causes as well as 
men. 

Pig. Proclaime their attendence, then, and attention to 
Bewty. Make a noise. 

How. Oyes! 

Pig. All manner of ladies. Ma. All &c 

Pig. Cittie or countrey. Ma. Citty &c. 

Pig. That either are, or would be, of Bewties traine. 

Ma. That&c. 

Pig. Make ready to be observ'd. Ma. Make &c. 

Pig. In all the newest fashons Ma. In all &c. 

Pig. They can possibly gett for loue or mony. 

Ma. They &c. 

Pig. What cost soever is spard Ma. What &c 

Pig. Shalbe defalkt out of their contentment. 

Ma. Shalbe &c 

Pig. If their husbandes be in fault. Ma. If &c 

Pig. They shall punish them at their pleasure. 

Ma. They&c. 

Pig. If their lovers, they shall change at pleasure. 

Ma. If &c 
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Piff. And further it is provided, Ma. And &c 

Pig. That if any lady loose her Jewell, Ma. That &c. 

Pig. If it cannot be rcBtored, Ma. If &c. 

Pig. Shce shall have the vallue of it given her. 

Ma. Shee &c. 

Pig. Out of Bewties privy purse. Ma. Out of &c. 

Pig. And Jove eave our soueraigne. Ma. And &c. 

Pig. Sec nowe, the seane opens, and the twelve Spheres 
descend to call Bewty from her forte, the Hearte, 

Ma. Lett us be gone, then, and performe the rest 
Of our observance in eome seate uneeene. 
De flutter upp, and take my perche upon 
Some citty head-attire, and looke through that 
(Buzzelld w'" bone lace) like mysclfe in state. 
Doe tliou tranaforme thie aelfe into a glowe-worm. 
And twixt some ladies lovely breates lye shining, 
Like to a crlsolite, till, in the end. 
With some Good Night wee both againe attend. 

Pig. Agreed. 

[^Exeunt. 

£ew. Xowe, Somnus, open thie Ambroeian gates, 
Usherd w"'' all Atheuiue birdes and battes, 
And (crown'd with poppey) rule and bound y' kneea 
Of these thus spritelie principalities: 
Concluding all iu as much golden rest. 
As all their motions liave been prais'd and blest 

AJter thi$, Somnd8 w geeiie hovering in j/* agre, artd singa the 
last mng. Retire, Sfc. W"* done, they dance their going off, 
and conclude. 

1 Song. 
Grace of Earth and Heaven appeare ! 

Fearo to trust a human forte : 
Bewty, so divinelie cleare, 

Must not be coaceald in Courtc. 
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If ever you your selfe affected, 
Showe here your light, or live neglected. 
Chor. Pulses, you that guard her lighte. 
Borne to rest nor daie nor night. 
Dead slumber must not thus enthrall : 
Wake, and with a lowde alarme. 
Serve our Conqueror of Charms, 
And for him breake your Hearte and all. 
Cho. Breake, Hearte, for feare to holde a forte 
Against the kingdome of a Courte. 

2 Song. 

Shine out, faire Sunns, with all your heate, 

Showe all your thousand colour'd lighte ; 
Black Winter freezes to his seate ; 

The graie wullff howles, he does so bite; 
Crookt Age on three knees creepes the streete ; 

The bonelesse Fish close quaking lies. 
And eates for colde his aking feete ; 

The Starrs in isickles arise. 
Cho. Shine out, and make this winter nighte 

Our Bewties Spring, our Prince of Lighte. 

Here they come forth^ and dance their entrie. After uf^^ 
Bewtie speakes a little; and Habmont comaundes this 
S^Sonff. 

3 Song. 

Proceede with your divine delighte. 

Even till it reach meridian height ; 

Exceede the Sunne in your advances. 

Who onlie at his rising dances. 

Quicke offerings still to our Apollo give ; 

In whose creating beames yee shine and live. 
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4 Song. 

See^ see, howe Beauties summer glowes, 
Incenst to make her solstice here. 
Where all the motions of the yeare 
To all the Graces paie their vowes. 
Cho. Whie rest these breathing Plannetts, then ? 
These moulds of Life ? these orbs of Men ? 
Since here (it seemes) they passe for neither. 
Elsewhere, life's joies are fors't and laide 

Still on y« racke. 
Or else, are like the inconstant wether, 
Wings without bodies, never staide. 

But in their lacke. 
But here they flowe, and staie and sitt. 
For worthie choices free and fitt. 
Chuse, chuse I these joies [not] seas'd in tyme will flitt. 

Song. 

Retire ! Best calls ye to retreate ; 
Late watchings waste the vitall heate. 
Though spent in sports, that nectar sweate. 
Betire ; and lett these numberd pleasures 
Teach youth and state to tread the measures ; 
And spare, still in the middst their treasures. 
Betire ; though in your princely blood 
Each spirrit for Somnus is too good. 
Yett come : bathe in his golden flood. 
Where true dreames shall employ yo' breath, 
And teach you howe to wake in Death. 
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MASK OF THE FOUR SEASONS. 

Genius, or the CautUtyes better Angell^ wrapt in afnazement at 
9ome happy changet he observei in his 8ayh and ClynkUe^ b&- 
ffins the entertainment tc^ hi$ first Entry, 

Genius. 

What mean these pneparations in j* ajre, 

proclaimeing some great welcome ? all soe fayre, 

the dogstar bites not ! and the parching heat 

that lately chapt our feilds, sweet showres, that beat 

on the earth's teeming bosome, have allaj'd : 

the earth in robes of a new Spring arajde, 

seems proude of some late gueste : the days are clear 

as had tyme, from all seasons of y* year, 

extracted forth theyr quintessence. In mee, 

this countryes Genius, the sweet harmony 

of all the elements (that have conspir'd 

to blesse our soyle and clymate) hath inspir'd 

a fresher soule. But soft I what doo I see ? 

Beuty join'd hand in hand with Majesty ? 

Mars and y« Queen of Love ? Sure, tis not they. 

I see noe wanton glances, but a raye 

like bright Diana's smiles ; and in his face 

a grave aspect, like Jove's, taking his place 

amidst heavns counsellors : nor are those twayn 

yonge Cupids : they have eys, and I in vayne 

guesse at yon fresher beauty then ye Spring, 

or smooth-fac't Hebe. Let sweet Orpheus sing 
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iinto his well tun'd lyre, y' they may see 
Uiey're truly welcome here, wlioe ere they bee. 

Orpheus entere w"' this Soti^. 

Canst thou in judgment bee Boe elow, 
ae those ritch beautycs not to know ? 
look on those eys, and sure thcyr shine 
will ^¥e more cleamea unto thine. 

These, the fayr causes of our mirth, 
shall in esteem our barren earth 
equall with theyra, whose lofty eys, 
our higher mountainca hccr despise. 

See how the heavnes smile on our laud, 
and plenty stretch her opened hand, 
enritching us w"" hearts content, 
civility and govemmeot. 

Wee in our country, that in us, 
both happy are, and prosperous ; 
and of our youth noe more made poore, 
shall find y* Court ev'n at our dore. 

Genius. 
I'me sung into my sences, but nought might, 
like Majesty or Beuty, dazlc sight: 
bee that my just excuse. Now let mee show 
what welcome for my country's sake I owe 
to these her blessings. Backward shall y' year 
runne in tue course ; y* Seasons shall apear 
each w"" theyr proper dantyes; Winter shall, 
as for his age preferd, bring first of all 
his full, though grosser dishes ; let them be 
th'expression of our entertainemcnt, free. 
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though not soe fine. Yet thus much lett mee say, 

there is noe danger in them, but you may 

feareles tast where you please, they're all our own ; 

noe dish whose tast or dressing is unknown 

imto our natives : neighbouring mountains yeald 

us goats, and in y« next adjoining feilds 

pasture our muttons : if there be^ a buck 

tumd into venison, that was likewise struck 

on our owne lawnes : of whatsoere is more, 

wee serve in noe strange dish, but [our] owne store. 

This speech endedy Winter ushers in y* first course^ w^ having 
ordered upon y^ tables tumes to y" Company. 

Winter. 
Not to detaine you longer from your fare, 
to tell you more then welcome, welcome y'are : 
welcome, with all my hart. More can't be spoak ; 
a fuller word then welcome is would choak. 

\_An old man : if you hear 
more J hear grace .^ 
The first Course taken attay, Orpheus ushers Autumne, unth 
the second: hee presents a bakemeat in one handy and wyns in 
y other, being jf fruits of Ceres and Bacchus, properly be^ 
longing to Autumne, in whose name Orpheus sings. 
Your beautyes, ladyes, far more bright 
and sweet then Phoebus clearest light, 
have sooner far fetcht Autumne heer 
then all his smiles throughout y* year. 
Though w*** his rayes 
and fayrest days, 
and w**» serenest view, 
hee courts mee heer, 

' This ifl inserted as a stage-direction in the MS. ; but it seems a sort 
of prose conclusion to the speech of Winter, who, we may suppose, says 
grace before the King, Queen, &c., begin the feast. 
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yet I appear, 

but to attend on you. 

Andy being come, I hold it scome 
to welcome you w*"* meer bare come ; 
here's Ceres in a new attire, 
and ripned w^ a second fire. 

Cut up and find 

how shee is lind ; 

for to entertaine you 

here's Bacchus blood, 

to digest your food ; 

why then, doe not refraine you. 

[^Ea:eunt. 

The second Caurte taken away^ Orpheus enUrs offain, bringing 
in Summer^ and Aefrutes of her Season^ te^ this Song. 
Summer was offring sacrifice 
unto y* Sunne, but from your eys 
perceiving far a clearer light, 
ladyes, hee gives them to your sight ; 
and ritcher paiment doth hee find 
from your breaths then the Southern wind. 

As Autunmes clusters ripned bee 

by neighbouring grapes maturity. 

soe from your lips his cherryes, heer, 

take sweetnes, and theyr colour dear. 

Noe marvell, then, y* as your due 

they thus present themselves to you : 

all other fruites his season yealde[s] 

are yours, himself, his trees, his feilds. 

[^Exeunt, 

The last of Orpheus songs is in y^ person of y^ Spring^ whoe 

brings in y* bason and ewer. 
The nightingale, y« larke, y® thrush doe sing, 
and all to welcome in y« Spring. 
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The warme blood in j* veynes 
doth hop about and dance, 
and new life's in evry thing. 

The yong men they doe likewise court theyr lovers, 
whilst them theyr lusty warme blood mooyes ; 

but unto you y« Spring 

doth [raise] her voyce and sing, 
and her self your lover prooves. 

Shee not presents you heer w*"* simple flowres, 
but with sweet distilled showres: 

theyr very quintessence, 

most pleasing to y* sence, 
extracted from them forth shee powres. 

Add sweet to sweet, and wash your lilly hands : 
The Spring shall be at your commands. 

Nought could have brought back heer 

y« Spring tide [of] y« year. 
Save you, fayr blessings of our land. 

To whom thus w^ a wish shee bids Adieu. 

Spring, youth, and beuty, still attend on you. 

After supper is ended, andtf tables taken away. Enters 

Genius. 
Heres not enough of mirth. I wame t'appear 
Once more the Seasons of y« year. 
Let musique strike, and you shall see 
old Winters ftdl of jollity : 
Autumne is Bacchus darling, and 
soe joyd, perchance hee can not stand : 
the other Uvelyer Seasons shall, 
show ' you theyr pastimes festivall, 
* Miswritten So in the MS. 
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how usually they doe themselves bestirre 
on May day, and the feast of Midsommer. 

This Speech endedy enter Winter. 

Winter is old, yet would he fain 

this fayr assembly entertain 

to his best powre ; but should he try, 

he feares it were not worth your ey. 

His cold stiffe limbs are most unfit, 

although his heart be merry yet, 

his long nights jovially to spend 

with cups and tales to pleas his friend. 

Let not your expectations runne 

fiirther; his dancing days are done: 

yet if hee soe may satisfie, 

by some quicke yongster to supply 

his place, hee Christmas Gamboles pickes, 

to entertain you w^ his trickes. 

1. Then enters Gamboles, dancing a single Antieke u^^ a 
forme. 

2. After him, Autumne brings in his Antieke of drunkards. 

3. Summer foUowes^ tc^ a country dance of heymakers or 
reapers. 

4. The last is a morrice dance, hrottght in by y^ Spring. 

These ended. Enter Genius, ixf^ Epilogue. 

If these our pastimes pleas, I've yet one more 

that freely doth present you all her store : 

Night gives her howres ; part them, as you think best, 

between your recreation and your rest. 

FINIS. 
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PREFACE. 



Few documents connected with literary history fai^TO 
recently occasioned greater, and, at the same time, more 
useless and unprofitable controversy, than Drmnmond of 
Hawthomden's Notes of Conversations with Ben Jon- 
eon. In snhinitting to the Members of the Shakespeare 
Society, for the first time in a substantive form, what is 
presiimed to be a full and genuine copy of Drummond's 
manuscript, it may be necessary to prefix a few remarks 
on two points. The first is, in regard to the purpose of 
Jonson's Visit to Scotland; the second, as to the impu- 
tations that have been liberally bestowed on the Poet 
of Hawthomden, in connection with these Notes of Con- 
versations, by inquiring whether they are well founded, 
and to what extent. 

It is, perhaps, vain to inquire what motives induced 
the great English dramatist to nndertake, as it was then 
viewed, a long and toilsome journey. The editor of 
Drummond's Works, in 171 1, asserts, indeed, that Jon- 
bon "came down to Scotland on foot, in the year 1619, 
on purpose to visit him [Drumniond], and stayed some 
three or four weeks with him at Hawthomden." This 
statement has been currently repeated for more than a 



century. It is, however, apparently nothing but a gra- 
tuitous assumption, there being no kind of evidence to 
shew that any acquaintance existed betwixt the two 
poets till some months after Jonson had reached Edin- 
burgh. That he was induced to visit Scotland by any 
supposed admiration of Druramond's genius, may be 
safely denied, judging from what he himself records of 
Jonson's " censure of my verses," that " they smelled 
too much of the schools," and that, merely to please (he 
King, he wished he had been the author of Forth 
Feasting, a congratulatory poem, written by Drumraond 
on occasion of King James's visit to his native kingdom 
in May 1617- 

Jonson, when he commenced his journey, was well 
advanced in life, having reached the forty-fifth year of 
his age. He was at the time in special favour at the 
English court ; and the desire of visiting some of his 
noble friends in the course of his travels may have 
strengthened his resolution to spend some time in what 
in one sense he might regard to be his native country, 
although Jonson could not have felt the same " salmon- 
like instinct " with his Royal master, (to use his own 
words) when he announced his long-deferred intentions 
to revisit Scotland, having " had (he says) these many 
years a great and naturall longing to see our native 
soyle and place of our birth and breeding." But " this 
desire of ours, proceeding from a naturall man," having 
been accomplished, it might possibly suggest to the 
English poet a similar jouniey during the year that fol- 
lowed the King's return. We know at least that, with 
that sturdy independence which marked his character. 




V 



JoDSon set out with the resolution to walk all the way 
both goiii;^ and returning. This must have been in the 
Bunimer of 1618. John Taylor, "the Water-Poet," 
about the same time undertook what he termed 
" Pennjlessc Pilgrimage" to Scotland — in other words, 
that he should carry no money with him ; and as 
Jonson, while in Scotland, was impressed with the belief 
that Taylor, who left London on the 14th of July 1618, 
and reached Edinburgh on the 13th of August, " had 
been sent hither to scorn him," this implies that he must 
have followed, not preceded, Jonson. But the Water- 
Poet, in 1623, published a rambling account, in verse 
and prose, of his " Pennylesse Pilgrimage," showing, 
"how he travailed on foot from London to Edenborough 
in Scotland, not carrying any money to or fro, neither 
begging, borrowing, or asking meate, drinke, or lodging," 
and he there indignantly repels the aspersion of his 
having been actuated by such a motive, and vows, 
" by the faith of a Christian," that the insinuations of 
" many ehallow-brained criticks " were wholly un- 
founded. The address in which this is stated is too 
curious in itself not to be quoted at full length. 

" To all mt) Loving Adventurers, by tchal name or title soever, my 
Generall Salutation. 
" Reader, these Trauailea of mine into Scotland, were not under- 
taken, neither in imitation, or emulation of any man, but onely de- 
uised by myselfe, on purpose to make triall of my friends, both in 
thia Kingdoms of England, and that of Scotland, and because I 
would be an eye-witnes of diuers things which I had heard of that 
Countrey ; and whereas many shallow- bra in' d Critickes, doe lay an 
aspersion on me, that I was set on by others, or that I did undergoe 
this project, either in malice or roockageof Master Benjamin Ionson, 
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I vow by the faith of a Christian, that their imagioations are all 
wide, for he is a Gentleman, to whom I am so roocb obliged for 
many undeserved courtesies that I have receiued from him, and from 
others by his fuuour, that I durst neuer to be so impudent or 
UDgriitefuII, as either to suffer any man's perswasions, or m' 
instigation, to incite me, to make so bad a reqnitatl, for bo much 
goodnesse formerly received. So much for that," &c. 

After " five and thirty days hunting and travell " in 
the Highlands, Taylor came back to Edinburgh before 
the end of September ; and he informs us — 

" Now the day before I came from Edenborough [on his retom to 
England] I went to Leeth, where 1 found my long approued and 
aaaurcd good friend Master Bcniamin lohnson, at one Master lohn 
Stuarts house : 1 thanke him for his great kindncsse towards me ; 
for at my taking Icaue of him, he gaue me a piece of gold of two 
and twenty shillings to drink his health in England ; and withall, 
willed me to remember his kind commendations to all his friends : 
So with a friendly farewell, 1 left him as well, as I hope neucr to see 
him in a worse estate : for he is amongst Noblemen and Gentlemen 
that knowe bis true worth, and tlieir owne honours, where, with much 
reflpectiue loue he is worthily entertained."" 

Jonson remained at leaat four months longer in Scot- 
land, no doubt residing in different parts of the country, 
with the noblemen and gentlemen to whom Taylor al- 
ludes. The precise time of Jonson'a visit at Ilawthomden 
is uncertain, and of uo moment. But it was previous 
to the 17th of January, 1619, wheo Drummondsent him 
the following note.'' 

* ■■ Workes of lohn Taylor, the Water Poet," p. 138, London, 
1630, folio. Taylor reached London on the 18th of October 1818. 
See an interesting account of his life and writings, in Mr. Soutbey'a 
volume on Uneducated I'oett. 

*■ Drummond's Workt, p. 234. 
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" To his worthy friend Mr, Benjamin Johnson, 
" Sir, 

" Here yoa have that Epigram which you desired, with an- 
other of the like argument. If there be any other thing in diis 
Country, (unto which my power can reach) command it : there is 
nothing, I wish more, than to be in the Calendar of them who love 
you. I have heard from Court, that the late Mask was not so ap- 
proued of the King as in former times, and that your absence was 
regretted : Such applause hath true worth, even of those who other* 
wise are not for it. Thus, to the next occasion, taking my leave, I 

remain 

" Your loving friend 

" January 17, 1619.*' [W. Drummond.] 

Two days later, on the 1 9th of January, the yery day 
** when he took his departure," Jouson sent him the 
madrigal, " On a Lover's Dust, made sand for an hour- 
glass," (which will be found at p. 39) with this very 
flattering inscription : — 

"TO THE HONOURING RESPECT, 

BORN 

TO THE FRIENDSHIP CONTRACTED WITH 

THE RIGHT VIRTUOUS AND LEARNED 

MR. WILLIAM DRUMMOND, 

AND THE PERPETUATING THE SAME BY ALL OFFICES OF LOVB 

HEREAFTER, 

I BENJAMIN JOHNSON, 

WHOM HE HATH HONOURED WITH THE LEAVE TO BE CALLED 

HIS, HAVE WITH MINE OWN HAND, TO SATISFY HIS 

REQUEST, WRITTEN THIS IMPERFECT SONG." 

Jonson reached London in April; and, on the 10th 
of May, addressed the following letter to Drum- 
mond. 
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" To my worthy, honoured and beloved Friend Mr . tVilliam Drummond, 

Edinburgh.' 
" Most loviDg and beloved Sir, 

" Against which titles I elionld most bnowingly ofiead, if 
I made you not at leoglh some accoant of myself, to come e^en with 
your friendship, i am arrived safely, with a most CatholJck wel- 
come, and my Reports not unacceptable to His Majesty. He pro- 
fessed (I thank God) some joy to see me, and is pleased to hear of 
the purpose of my Book : To which I most earnestly sollicit you for 
your promise of the Inscriptions at Pinky, some things concerning 
the Loch of Lomoand, touching the Government of Edinburgh, to 
urge Mr. James Scot ; and what else you can procure for me with 
all speed ; Especially I make it my request, that you will enquire for 
me whether the Students method at St. Andrews be the same with 
that at Edinburgh, and so to assure me, or wherein they differ. 
Though these refjuests be full of trouble, I hope they shall neither 
burden nor weary such a Friendship, whose commands to me I will 
ever interpret a pleasure. News we have none here, but what is 
making against the Queen's Funeral, whereof I have somewhat in 
hand, which shall look upon you with the next. Salute the beloved 
Fentons. the Nisbets, the Scots, the Levingstons, and all the honest 
and honoured names with you ; especially Mr. James Writh, his 
wife, your sister, &c. And if yon forget yourself, you believe not in 
" Your most troe friend and lover 

" Ben Johnson. 
"London, 10th of May 1619." 

Previoua to this letter being received, Drummond had 
written a note to Jonson aa follows, according to the 
first scroll of the letter still preser^'ed : — 



" Mr. Fenton shew mee a letter of yours, in which yee 
rtmember your freinda heere, but I am particularly beholden to you 
for your particular remembrance of mee. Olher letters of yours I 



Dr'ummond'a Works, page 154, Edinburgh. 1711, folio. 
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have not scene. The vncertaintye where to find you, hath made mee 
so negligent in writing. When I haue vnderstood of your being at 
London, I will not be so lazie. I haue sent you here the 0th of our 
Knights, as I had it from Drysdale, haralt, if there be anay other 
such pieces wherein I can serue you, yee haue but to aduertise mee. 
Many in this countrye of your friends have trauelled with you in 
their thoughts, and all in their good wishes place you well at home. 
What a losse were it to vs if ought should have befallen you but 
good. Because I doubte if these come vnto you, I shall commit yoa 
to the tuition of God, and remaines 

" Your assured and louing freind," 

[William Drummond.] 

In the Hawthomden MSS. there is also a corrected 
copy of this letter in Drummond's hand, which may be 
given, as it differs in a number of minute particulars : 

" To my good freind Ben Jonson. 

" Sir, — After euen a longing to heare of your happy journey, Mr. 
Fenton shew mee a letter from you, remembring all your freinds 
heere, and particularlie (such is your kyndnesse) mee. If euer 
prayers and good wishes could have made a voyage easie, your must 
have beene, for your acquaintance heere in their thoughts did tra- 
uelle along with you. The vncertaintye where to directe letters hath 
made mee this tyme by past not to write : when I vnderstand of 
your being at London I shall neuer (among my worthiest freinds) 
be forgetful of you. I have sent you the 0th of our Knights, as it 
was giuen mee by Harald Drysdale : If I can serue you in any other 
matter, yee shall find mee most willing. Thus wishing that the suc- 
cesse of your fortunes may answer our desires, [be equall to your 
deserts,] I commite you to the tuition of God. 

" Edenbrough, 30 of Aprile 1619." 

Another letter from Drummond to Jonson, dated the 
1st of July 1619, and the copy of "The Oath of a 
Knight," which accompanied it, were first printed among 
his Familiar Epistles, at the end of his History of Scot- 



land, in 1655. These are here subjonied, as fonning the 
entire correspondence that has been discovered to have 
passed between the two Poets. 



' To his worthye Freind M. Benjamin Johnson/^ 



•• Sir, 



" The uncertaintie of voiir abod was a cause of ray silence 
this tyme past : I have advenlured this packet upon hopes that a 
man so famous can not be in any place either of the Cittye or Court 
where hce ehall not be foand out. In my last I sent you a Descrip- 
tion of Lough-Lomound with a Map of Inch-merinoch, which raaye 
bv your booke be made most famous ; with the form of the Goveme- 
ment of Edenbrougb, and tbe Method of the CollegeH of Scotland. 
For all Inscriptions I have beene curious to find out for you : The 
fmpresa's and Emblems on a Bed of State, wrought and cmbrodered 
all with gold and silke by the late Queen Marie. Mother to our sacred 
Soverayne, which will embellish greailie some pages of your Booke, 
and is worthy of remembrance. The first is the Loadstone turning 
towards the Pole ; tbe word. Her Majesties name turned into aa 
Anagram, Maria Stbuart, Sa Vbhtu m'atirk, which is not much 
inferiour to Vbritas Abmata. This hath reference to a CruciRxe, 
before which, with all her royal ornaments, she is humbled on her 
knees most livelie, with the word Undiqub. An Impresa of Marie 
of Lorraine, her Mother, a Phrenix in flames, the word, Enmajin gil 
moi% commencement. The Impresa of an Apple tree growing in a 
Thorn, tlie word, Per vinculo crescit. The Impresa of Henry the 
Second the French King, a Crescent, the word, Donnee tolvm tmpleat 
orbem. Tlie Impresa of King Francis the First, a Salamander 
crowned in the midst of fiames, tlie word, Nvlrisco et exttngo. The 
Impresa of Godfrey of Bullogne, an Arrow passing throw three birds, 
the word, Dederitve viam Canisve Deutve. That of Mercurius charm- 
ing Argos with his hundred eyes expressed by his Caducens, two 
Flutes and a Peacock, the word, Eloquium tot lumina clausit. Two 



" From Druramond's History, 16j5, page 137, the first part col- 
lated with the original scroll preserved in the Hawthornden MSS., 
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women upon the whede of Fortune, the one holding a launce the 
other a Cornucopia; which Iropresa Beemeth to giaoce at (^ueen 
Eliiaheth and herself, the word, Forluiue Comilea. The Impresa of 
the Cardinal of Lorrain. her Uncle, a pyramid overgrown with Ivy, 
the vulgar word, Te staate rirebo ; A ship with her Mast broken 
and fallen in the Sea, the word Nangitam nisi rectam. This is for 
herself and her son, a big Lyon and a young whelp beside her, the 
word, Unvm quidem sed Leonem. An Emblem of a Lyon taken in a 
net, and Hares wantonly passing over him, the word, Et Lepores 
devicio insullant Leoni. Cammomel in a garden, the word, Fruclus 
eatcata dat amplos. A Palm tree, the word, Ponderibus virtus irtnala 
resislit. A Bird in a cage and a Hawk flying above, with the word, 
// mal me preme et me spaventa peggio. A Triangle with a Sun in 
the Middle of a Circle, the word, Trino non convenit orbia. A Porcu- 
pine amongst Sea rocks, the word, Ne volutetur. The Impresa of 
King Henry VIII., a PortcuUis, the word. Altera sreuritas. The 
Impresa of the Duke of Savoy, the Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, the word, Forlitudo ejuf Rhodum tenail : He had kept the 
Isle of Rhodes. Flourishes of Arms, as Helms, Launces, Corslets, 
Pikes. Muskets, Cannons and the word, Dabit Deus his 

quoque Jinem. A Tree planted in a Church-yard environed with 
dead mens bones, the word, Pietas revoeabil ab Oreo. Eclipses of 
the Sun and the Moon, the word, Jpaa sibi lumen quod iHvidet 
aafert ; glancing, as may appear at Queen Elizabeth. Brenuus's 
ballances, a Sword cast in to weigh Gold, the word. Quid nisi viclis 
dolor '' A Vine tree watred with wine, which, instead of making it 
spring and grow, maketh it fade, the word, Mea ate mihi prosunl. 
A Wheel rolled from a mountain into the Sea, Piena di dolor voda 
de Speranza, which appeareth to be her own, and it should be. Pre- 
cipitio aenza gperania. A heap of wings and feathers dispersed, the 
word, Magnatum vtcinilas. A Trophic upon a tree, with mytres, 
crowns, hats, masks, swords, books, and a Woman with a vail 
about her eyes or muffled, pointing to some about her, with this 
word, Ut casus dederit. Three Crowns, two opposite, and another 
above in the Sky, the word, AHamque moralur. The Son in an 
eclipse, the word. Medio occtdtt die. 

" I omit the Arms of Scotland, England and France severally by 
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themselves, and all quartered in many places of this Bed. The 
workmanship is curiously done, and above all value ; and truly it 
may be of this piece said Maleriam superabat opus. 

" I have sent you (as you desired) the Oalh which the old valiant 
Knights of Scotland gave, when they received the order of Knight- 
hood, which was dont with great solemnity and magnificence. 

" W. Drumuono. 

"July lat 1619." 

" THE OATH OF A KNIGnT. 

" I shall fortifie and defend the true holy Catholique and Christian 
Religion presently professed, at all my power. 

"I shall be loyal and true to my Soveraign Lord the King his 
Majesty, and do honour and reverence to all Orders of Ghcvatrie, and 
to the ooble office of Arms, 

" I shall fortifie and defend Justice to the uttermost of my power, 
but feed or favour. 

" 1 shall never flie from the King's Majesty my Lord and Master, 
or his Lieutenant in time of battel or mcdiy with dishonour. 

" I shall defend my native country from all aliens and strangers at 

"I shall maintain and defend the faonest Adoes and Quarrels of 
all Ladies of Honour, Widows, Orphans, and Maids of good Fame. 

" I shall do diligence, wherever I hear tell there is any Traytours, 
MurtberefB, Rovers, and Masterful! Theeves and Outlaws, that 
suppress the Poor, to bring them to the Law at all my power. 

" I shall maintain and defend the Noble and gallant state of Cbe- 
valrie with Horses, Harnesses, and other Knightly Apparel to my 
power. 

" 1 shall he diligent to enquire and seek to haue the knowledge of 
all Articles and points touching or concerning my duty contained in 
the Book of Chevalrie. 

" All and sundry the premisses I oblige me to keep and fulfil, so 
help me God by my own hand, and by God himself." 

JousOD, it appears, had written a work describing his 
jouruey to Scotland ; hut this was unfortunately de- 
stroyed in the fire which consumed several of lii.s other 



papers, (probably in 1629), as commemorated by himself 
in his *' Kxecration upon Vulcan." In his masqne of 
" News from the Moon," presented at court in the 
January 6th and February 11th, 1620-21, he thus al- 
ludes to his Northern journey : 

" P. How might we do to see your Poet ? Did he undertake tliis 
Journey, I pray you, to the Moon, on foot ? 

" First Herald. Why do yon ask ? 

" Printer. Becaase one of our greatest Poets (I know not how 
good a one) went to Edinburgh on foot, and came back : Marry, he 
has been restive, they say, ever since ; for we have had nothing from 
hiro ; be has set out nothing, I am sure. 

" First Herald. Like enough, perhaps be has not all in : when he 
has all in, be will set out I warrant you, at least those from whom 
he had it : It ia the very same party that has been in the Moon 



Jonson died at London on the 6th of August 1637, 
and Drummond survived to the 4th of December 1649. 

In 1 71 1 , there was published at Edinburgh an edition 
of Drummond's works, both in prose and verse. His 
son, Sir William Druramond, who stiU survived, and had 
preserved his father's papers with religious care, commu- 
nicated them to the editor of the volume, supposed 
to be Thomas Ruddiman the grammarian, or to Bishop 
Sage, who is said to have furnished the biographical 
account of the author, and the historical Introduction. 
Among those papers were the original Notes by Drum- 
mond of his Conversations with Ben Jonson. Unfortu- 
nately, as it has proved, the editor, instead of giving a 
correct copy of these Notes, or Informations, gave merely 
an abstract, which he entitled " Heads of a Conversation 
betwixt the famous Poet Ben Johnson, and William 





Dnimmond of Hawtlionulen, January 1619," but which 
left it very doubtful what might be the precise extent 
and nature of the original. Unfortunately, also, this 
paper was occasionally employed to asperse Jonson's 
character, and some scui-rilous additions were interpo- 
lated by the anonymous editor of Gibber's Lives of the 
Poets, the better to serve such a purpose. 

That Druraraond committed to writing such recollec- 
tions of his conversations with a person of so much emi- 
nence as tlie English Dramatist, can excite no surprise ; 
it is what hundreds of persons before his time and since 
have done with impunity in similar circumstances. That 
he was actuated by any unworthy motive, is neither con- 
firmed by internal evideuce, nor by any proper use that 
can be made of such notes. It is strange, however, to 
find a person of so much natural acuteness and sagacity 
as the editor of Massinger and Jonson, speaking of 
Dnimmond as " decoying Jonson under his roof," as 
" betraying the confidence of his guest," as " publishing 
his remarks and censures, without shame," and such like 
assertions. But it is necessary to hear the critic's own 
words :— 

" It ia not known (sayB Gifford) at what period, or in what munner. 
Joreon'a Bcqnaintance with Drummond began ; but the ardour with 
which he cheriehcd his friendship is almost unexampled ; be seems, 
upon every occasion, to labour for language to express his grateful 
sense of it ; and very depraved muBt have been the mind, that could 
witness such effnsiona of tenderncBS with a determination to watch 
the softest moment, and betray the confidence of his guest. For 
this perfidious purpose no one ever afforded greater facilities than 
Jonson. He wore his heart upon hU sleeve, /or daws to peck at U : a 
bird of prey, therefore, like Drummond, had a noble quarry before 
him 1 and he conld strike at it without stooping. 
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" It is much to be lamented that our author did not fall into kindly 
His leamiog. his judgment, his love of anecdote, his eiten- 
sive acquaintance with the poets, statesmen, and eminent characters 
of the age, of whom he talked without reserve, would have rendered 
his conversations, had they been recorded with such a decent respect 
for the characters of the living as courtesy demanded, the most 
valuable body of contemporary criticism that had ever appeared. 
Such was not Drummond's object. He only sought to injure the 
man whom he had decoyed under his roof ; and he, therefore, gave 
his rematlts in rude and naked deformity. Even thus, however, 
without one qualifying word, without one introductory or explana- 
tory line, there is little in them that can be disputed ; while the 
vigour, perspicuity, and integrity of judgment which they uniformly 
display, are, certaioly, worthy of commendation. 



"Such are the remarks of Jonson on his contemporaries; act 
down in malice, abridged without judgment, and published without 
shame, what is there yet in them to justify the obloquy with which 
they are constantly assailed, or to support the malicious conclusions 
drawn from them by Drummond ? Or who, that leaned with such 
confidence on the bosom of a beloved friend, who treacherously en- 
couraged the credulous aflection, would have passed the ordeal with 
more honour than Jonson. 



"As Ben Jonson (say the collectors of Drummond's works) has 
been very liberal of his censures (opinions) on all his contemporaries, 
so our author does not spare him. 

" But Jonaon's censures are naerely critical, or, if the reader 
pleases, hypercritical ; and, with the exception of Raleigh, who is 
simply charged with taking credit to himself for the labours of 
others, he belies no man's reputation, blasts no man's moral cha- 
racter, the apology for the slander of his host, therefore, 

who should against his murderer shut the door. 

Not bear the knife himself, 

is weaker than water. 
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"The words put into Dninimond's mouth, do not, indeed, belong 
to him i of thb, however, the critics, who trusted merely to Shiela, 
and quote a work which they never saw, were ignorant. No matter: 
there is still enough to justify the rhapsody on the ' sweets of 
friendship!' It must not be concealed, however, that there have 
been persons free enough to question the purity of Drummond'e con- 
duct, and that even the wretched scribbler who interpolated the pas- 
sage, cannot avoid saying : — ' We have inserted Ben's con'^ersa- 
tions, though, perhaps, it was not altogether fair of Mr. Drammond 
to coinniit to writing things that passed over a bottle, and which, 
perhaps, were heedlessly advanced. As few people are so wise as 
not to speak imprudently sometimes, it is not the part of a man who 
invites another to his table to expose what may drop inadvertently." 
(Gibber's Lives, vol. i., p. 310.) This gentle reproof from Lauder the 
second, is extremely pleasant ! — perhaps it was a compvnctious visi- 
ting. Mr. A. Chalmers, too, has an awkward observation. Drum- 
mond's return, (he says) to the unreserved conduct of Jonson, ' has 
been thought not very liberal.' Is it possible 1 Fie, fie ! ' Not very 
liberal !' To do Mr. Chalmers justice, he has no doubts of this kind 
himselfi in tenderness, however, to those who have, he suggests, 
' that tliin suspicion of ilUberality is considerably lessened, when we 
reflect that Drummond appears not to have intended to publish his 
remnrks,' &c. Mr. Chalmers never heard, perhaps, of a legacy of 
haJf-a-crown left to a hungry Scotsman, to fire off a pistol, which the 
ruffian who loaded and levelled it, had not the courage to discharge. 
At any rate, he seems to think that there is nothiug unusual or 
improper in framing a libellous attack on the character and reputation 

of a friend, keeping it carefully in store for thirty years, and 6nally 
bequeathing it, fairly engrossed, to the caprice or cupidity of an exe- 
cutor. "—(/oMon's Worki, by Gifford, vol. i., pp. 116, 124, 126, 129.) 

It is strange, 1 repeat, to find a man like Gitford 
makin^r uae of such language. From all this, and 
similar remarks olitnuled in, and occurring in other 
parts of the work, one might suppose that no calumny 
would ever have assailed Jonson's memory, unless for 
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these unfortanate notes, committeil to writing by Drum- 
monii, in January 1619. The only puhlicatioii of tliein, 
in 171 1, be terms " The costive and splenetic abriilge- 
mentofhis Conversations," (p. xxiii.) but, asDrnmmond 
obviously could not be charged with the abridgment, he 
elsewhere says, (p. cxxiv.) " It is observable that every 
addition by Drumraond is tinctured with spleen," and 
exclaims, " W/iat a tissue of malevolence must the ori- 
ginal record of those Cotiversations have been !" Now, 
supposing all this to have been so, it may be asked, what 
reasonable motive can he assigned to have made Drum- 
mond feel any desire " to blazon Jonson's vices, and 
bequeath them to posterity ?" If this question could be 
answered in any satisfactory manner, we might then 
inquire, what were the steps he took to accomplish this 
object ? But no credible motive has, or can be, as- 
signed : and Gifford knew well that during Jonson's 
life his intercourse with Drummond could not in the 
BOiaUest degree have influenced his fate, or injured his 
reputation. He admits (vol. vi., p. 50) that this "gen- 
tleman, whose prudence was almost equal to his malig- 
nity, kept this libel to himself, at least while the poet 
lived." But he likewise knew that if Drummond was 
deterred, during a period of eighteen years, in the 
life-time of the English poet by the dread of retaliation, 
he, nevertheless, allowed the other twelve years that he 
survived Jonson to pass away without employing his 
notes, or " libel," for any such purpose. This was, mi- 
doubtedly, a very unusual mode for any person to take 
who is alleged to have harboured such malice. As to 
what Mr. Gifford chooses to insinuate of Drummond 
b2 




having bequeathed lus papere " fairly engrossed," and 
of the half-cro\vn legacy, such insinuations betray a mean 
and -vindictive spirit, to which silent contempt is the 
most fitting reply. 

Whether the estimate which Drummond was led to 
form of Jonson's private character be harsh and un- 
founded, is quite a difiereut matter. This remains for a 
dispassionate biographer to investigate. Here it may be 
sufficient to show that " the original record," as now 
published, is genuiae, although the autograph copy is 
not known to exist. Sir William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, the poet's son, died in 1713, (two years after 
the publication of his father's works,) in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. None of his immediate succes- 
sors seem to have inherited a literary disposition ; and 
little or no care was, probably, taken of the poet's books 
and papers, and many of them, there is reason to believe, 
were destroyed through sheer neglect. At length, in 
November 1 782, the Reverend Dr. Abemethy Drum- 
mond (who had assumed the name on his marriage, in 
1760, with the heiress of Hawthornden, Sir William 
Drummond's grand daughter) presented a large mass of 
papers, chiefly in the hand-writing of the poet, to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. This we learn from 
the following announcement, made by the Earl of Bu- 
chan, at the Anniversary Meeting of the Society on the 
1 4th of November, 1 782 : " From the Rev. Dr. Aber- 
nethy Drummond we have lately received the whole 
manuscripts of the celebrated historian and poet, Wil- 
liam Drummond of Hawthornden, consisting of thirteen 
volumes ; which donation, so generously bestowed, will. 




hope, be exemplary, and productive of similar exer- 
tions in favour of the Republic of Letters, through the 
channel of the Society." — "The gift of Doctor Abemethy 
DruniiDond (his Lordship continues) being immediately 
on our table, and recently presented with peculiar gene- 
rosity, has forced me to report it as part of the ordiQai7 
business of the day." — {Atiniitcs of the Society, vol. i., 
p. 268.) 

These MSS. were said to consist of thirteen vo- 
lumes ; but the bulk of the papers remained unbound 
and unarranged for upwards of forty years ; no inven- 
tory or list of their contents appears to have been made ; 
and a belief prevailed that either from accident or de- 
sign many of the more interesting autographs were lost. 
After careful investigation, I am persuaded that such a 
notion was unfounded ; and it is just as likely that a 
portion of the letters and papers made use of by the 
editor of Drummond's Works, in 1711, had never been 
returned to ILiwthornden; or it may be that some of 
them may still remain among the family papers. Having 
already, in the fourth volume of the " Archaeologia Sco- 
tica," given a pretty copious account of the Hawthomden 
Manuscripts in the possession of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, it is not necessary in this place to say further, 
than that the original Notes of Conversations, and the 
autographs of the various original letters addressed to 
Drummond that were published in 1711, form no part 
of these manuscripts ; and thus it seemed most probable 
that we never should be able to ascertain the actual 
form in which Drummond committed to writing his re- 
cord of Ben Jonson's Conversations. 



At a later period, while examining some of the manu- 
script collections of Sir Robert Sibbald, a well-known 
antiquary and physician in Edinburgh, I waa an^reeably 
surprised to find in a volume of " Adversaria," what 
bears very evident marks of being a literal transcript of 
Drummond's original Notes, The volume has no date, 
but was probably anterior to 1710, when Sibbald was in 
his seventieth year. It is transcribed with his own hand ; 
and the volume containing it was purchased after his 
death, with the rest of his MSS., for the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, in 1723. He might either have been a personal 
acquaintance of Sir William Drummond, or have ob- 
tained the use of the original papers through his friend 
Bishop Sage, who contributed to the publication of 
Drummond's Works in 1711. Atall events. Sir Robert 
Sibbald was merely an industrious antiquary, and with 
considerable learning and unwearied assiduity, no doubt 
copied these Notes on account of the literary information 
they contained ; while his character is a sufficient warrant 
for the literal accuracy of his transcript. Conceiving it, 
therefore, to be a literary document of considerable in- 
terest, after communicating it to Sir Walter Scott, and 
other gentlemen well qualified to judge of its genuine- 
ness — and no doubt has ever been expressed on thia 
head — it was commmiicated to a meeting of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and printed in the " Archffiologia 
Scotica," as a sequel to the Account of the Hawthomden 
Manuscripts. 

The Transactions that contain the communications 
alluded to, having had but a very limited circulation, 
and being almost wholly unknown in England, it was 




thought the Notes of Joneon's Conversations might 
prove a suitable republicatioii for the members of the 
Shakespeare Society. For this purpose, the foot notes, 
illnstratiiig some of the concise or obscure allusions, 
have been amplified and corrected, by the kind and effi- 
cient aid of my excellent friends, Mr. J. Payne Collier, 
and Mr. pETER CUNNINGHAM; the text has been com- 
pared carefully with the manuscript, and it is hopedthla 
work, in its present form, may serve the purpose at once 
of freeing the memory of Drummoud from unjust as- 
persions of treachery and want of good faith; and of fur- 
nishing additional facts, in the most authentic form, of 
the life and manners of one of England's gi-eatest dra- 
matic writers. 

Brief and meagre as these Notes of Conversations 
are, they furnish us, in fact, with the only satisfactory 
evidence respecting the parentage, education, and early 
life of the English poet ; they explain many obscure al- 
lusions in regard to his employments, such as his visit to 
Paris in 1613, in the capacity of tutor to a son of Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; and, if they bear testimony to Jonson's 
occasional arrogance and boasting, they exhibit him also 
in a more favourable aspect, as of a wann-hearted 
kindly disposition, easily offended, it is true, but as 
easily appeased. Without enlarging, however, on the 
views they give of bis own personal character, we could 
have wished that Jonson had proved more communi- 
cative, or Drummond been more curious in inquiring 
into the personal history of those master-spirits, whose 
writings have shed so much lustre over that age. But, 
either Drummond was more disposed to hear of those 



poete, who, like himself, were writers of sonnets, madri- 
gals, and courtly compliments, or Jonson, with a natural 
degree of vanity, was more acenstomed to speak of the 
gay and high-bom personages, for whom his Conrt 
Masques were written, than of those who, like liimself, 
lived "by their wit." Still, even the casual glimpses 
and brief allusions to such men as Raleigh, Sidney, 
Bacon, Selden, Fletclier, Beaumont, and " the gentle" 
Spenser, have an indescribable chann ; and, above all, 
the incidental mention of the name of Shakespeare for- 
tunately contains nothing to justify the idle outcry of 
malignity and jealousy on the part of Jonson, or to call 
in question the sincerity of that affection, so beautifully 
expressed in hie exquisite verses, " To the Memory of 
my beloved Master William Shakespeare, and what he 
hath left us," or in tliat touching passage of his " Disco- 
veries," where he says, " I LOVED THE MAN, AND DO 
HONOUR HIS MEMORY, ON THIS SIDE IDOLATRY, AS MUCH 
AS ANY." 



DAVID LAING. 
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BEN JONSON'S CONVERSATIONS 



WITH 



WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 



CERTAIN INFORMATIONS AND MANERS OF BEN JOHNSON'S 

TO W. DRUMMOND.* 

I. 

That he had ane intention to perfect ane Epiek Poeme 
intitled Heroologia, of the Worthies of this Country rowsed 
by Fame ; and was to dedicate it to his Country : it is all in 
couplets, for he detesteth all other rimes. Said he had written 
a Discourse of Foesie both against Campion and Daniel,^ 

* This title corresponds so far with a stray leaf in Vol. ix. of the Haw- 
thorndeD MSS., and which^ probably^ was the envelope of the original : bear* 
ing^ in the hand-writing of Drummond's son^ these titles : [Certain] " Infor« 
nations & Manners of Ben Jonsou to W. D., 1619 ;" and " Informations be 
Ben Jonston to W . D.j when he cam to Scotland upon foot, 1619.*' In Sib- 
bald's transcript the same titles are thus repeated : " Informations be Ben 
Johnston to W. D., when he came to Scotland upon foot> 1619," and '' Cer- 
tain Informations and Manners of Ben Jonson's to W. Drummond ;" pre- 
ceded by another, (apparently interlined at a subsequent time, and no doubt 
his own invention) ** Ben lonsiana." 

t> Thomas Campion's '* Observations in the Art of English Poesie" were 
first printed in 1602, and Daniel's answer in the same year. It was re- 
printed in 1603, with the following title : " A Defence of Ryme agaynst 
a pamphlet, entititled Observations in the Art of English Poesie; wherein 
is demonstratively proued that Ryme is the 6ttest harmonie of wordes that . 
comportes with our language. By Sa : D. At liondon, 1603," 8vo. Both 
these pieces are reprinted in the late Mr. Haslewood's collection of Ancient 
Critical Essays upon English Poets and Poesy." Vol. ii., London, 1815, 4to. 

B 
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especially this last, wher he proves couplets to be the bravest 
sort of verses, especially when they are broken, like Hexa- 
meters ; and that crosse rimes and stanzaes, (becaus the pur- 
pose would lead him beyond 8 lines to conclude) were all forced. 

II. 

He recommended to my reading Quintilian, (who he said would 
tellmethefaultsof my Verses as ifhe lived with me) and Horace, 
Plinius Secundus Epistles, Tacitus, Juvenall, Martiall ; whose 
Epigrame i'itam qucefadunt bealiorem, &c,,he hath translated.' 

HI. 

HlB CENSURE OF THE ENGLISH POETS WAS THIS : 

That Sidney did not keep a decorum in making every one 
speak as well as himself. 

Spenser's stanzaes pleased him not, nor his matter j^ the 
meaning of which AUegorie he had delivered in papers to Sir 
Walter Raughlie. 

Samuel Daniel was a good honest man, had do children ; 
but no poet. 

That Michael Drayton's Polyolbion, if [he] had performed 
what he promised to writte (the deeds of all the Worthies) bad 
been excellent : His long veraes pleased him not. 

That Silvester's translation of Du Bartas was not well 
done ; and that he wrote his verses before it, ere he under- 
stood to conferr :* Nor tiiat of Fairfax his.^ 

" See Mr, Collier's " Memoirs of Edward Alleyn," (printed for the Shake* 
speare Society) p. 54, where tbis traoalalioii is inserted, froni a oopy in the 
hand -writing of Ben Jon son. 

■< Alluding, of cotirie, to the Faerie (Jiieenc. 

• Thai is, before Jonson understood French suflkiently to jiid|;e of the 
nerita of Silvester's translation. Jorwan's Epigmm was prefixed to the 4li>. 
edittoD of Du Barlas's " Weeks and Days," printed in Ihe year 1605. 
(See note in Gifford's Ben Jonson, vol. \n\., p. 239,) 

' Alluding to Fairfax's beautiful version of Tasso's JertaaleiA Delivered, 
first printed in the year IGDO, fulio, Jonson cntertaiiied particular notions 
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That the translations of Homer and ^gill in long Alexan- 
drines were but prose.* 

That [Sir] John Harington's Ariosto, under all transla- 
tions, was the worst. That when Sir John Harrington desyred 
him to tell the truth of his Epigrames, he answered him, that 
he loved not the truth, for they were Narrations^ and not Epi- 
grames.** 

That Warner, since the King's comming to England, had 
marred all his Albion's England.' 

That Done's Anniversarie was profane and full of blas- 
phemies : that he told Mr. Done, if it had been written of the 
Virgin Marie it had been something ; to which he answered^ 
that he described the Idea of a Woman, and not as she 
was. That Done, for not keeping of accent, deserved hanging. 

That Shakspeer wanted arte^ 

in regard to poetical translations, which led him to underrate some of those 
that still continue to be justly admired. Fairfax's Jeru$€dem, Mr. Camp- 
bell emphatically says, '^ was inscribed to Queen Elizabeth, and forms one 
of the glories of her reign." 

s Referring, evidently, to Chapman's Homer's Iliad, and to Phaer and 
Twyne's Virgil. Chapman commenced his translation of Homer in 1598, in 
common heroic couplets, but afterwards altered it to verses of fourteen syl- 
laUes. 

b Ben Jonson published a Book of Epigrams, or, rather. Epistles. By 
an epigram, says Gifford, Jonson meant nothing more than a short poem, 
chiefly restricted to one idea. An epigram, in our modern acceptation^ is 
a short poem, terminating in a point But many of Jonson's epigrams, 
instead of being, (to use his own language) 

bold, licentious, full of gall. 
Wormwood, and sulphur, sharp, and tooth'd withal, 
are mere harmless effusions. Jonson, however, had wormwood and sulphur 
for his verse, when he wished to be severe. We shall see that Jonson said 
Owen's epigrams were not epigrams, but narrations. — P. C. 

Warner's poem, under the title of Albion's England, which had passed 
through several editions, the earliest in 1586, and of which '' A Conti- 
nuance " appeared in 1 606. 

In the printed selections, 1711> this remark is very improperly 
connected with Jonson's subsequent observation in regard to The IFtn- 
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That Sharpham, Day, Dicker, were all rogues ;* and Uiat 
Minsliew was one.' 

That Abram Francis," in his English Hexameters, was a 
foole. 

That next himself, only Fletcher and Chapman could make 
a Mask. 

IV. 

His judgement of stiiangkb poets was: 

Tliat he thouglit not Bartas a Poet, but a Verser, because he 
wrote not fiction. 

He cursed Petrarch for redacting verses to Sonnets ; which 
he said were like that Tirrant's bed, wher some who where too 
short were racked, others too long cut short. 

That Guarini, in his Pastor Fido, keept not decorum, in 
making Shepherds speek as well as himself could. 

That Lucan, taken in parts, was good divided ; read alto- 
gidder, merited not the name of a Poet. 

ter't TaU, implying a general censure on all Shakespeare's <fforka, as 
tbllov*: — " He sai>I, Skatespenr wanUd Art, and sometimei Sente; 
for, ia one of Iiib plays, he brought iu a number of men, saying they 
had suffered Ship-wrack in Bubemia, where ia no sea uear by 100 

>■ Edward Sliaipbam, a. member of the Middle Temple, published Th» 
Flvire, a comedy, in 1610 \ iiud Jobu Day wrate'several plays, the titlesof 
which will be found in the Biographiu Dramatica. Tlinmas Dekker is a 
still more voluminous author, and hiahielory is better known, partly in con- 
sequence of Ben Joiinon's Poetaster, in which he has ridiculed Dekker, 
under ihe cbaiacler of Demetrius, and Marslon, under that of ('riipinus : 
Ihe former retorted u|xni Jonsoo as Young Horace, la his Satyro-Mastis, or 
the UutruEsing a Humourous Poet, 1C02. 

■ Miiishew is chiefly known as Ihe author of a Polyglot Dictionary, in 
eleven languages, pubtisheil in 1617. 

" For the titles of the several publications by Abraham Fraunce, see 
Ritson's Bibliographia Poetica, p. 211. George Peele, in Ihe Order of the 
Garter, 1593, calls Fraunce "a peerless sweet trauslator of our time." 
(Works, by Dyce, vol. ii., p. 231. second edit) 
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That Bonefonius VigiUum Veneris was excellent." 

That he told Cardinal de Perron, at his being in France, 
anno 1613, who shew him his translations of Virgill, that they 
were naught. 

That the best pieces of Ronsard were his Odes. 

All this was to no purpose^ for he \J(mson\ neither doetk 
understand French nor Italiannes.^ 

V. 

He read his translation of that Ode of Horace, Beatus 
ille qui procul negotiis^ Sfc.^ and admired it. Of ane Epigrame 
of Petronius, Fasda et brevis est Veneris voluptas ; concluding 
it was better to lie still and kisse . . .p 

° Jean BoDuefons (BoDnefonius) was born about tbe middle of the six- 
teenth century, at Clermont^ in Auvergne, where he cultivated Latin 
poetry with considerable success. He affected to imitate Catullus, though 
there was one whom he imitated more closely, viz., Johannes Secundus. 
Bonnefons died in 1614. (Gifford's Ben Jotuon, vol. iii., p. 347.) Jouson 
was an admirer of Bonnefonius ; his exquisite little song. 

Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

in " The Silent Woman," is from Bonnefonius, and is a happy pouring out 
of sentiment, from one language to another — a true translation. — P. C. 

^ These words are printed in italics, as they are evidently the expressiofl 
of Drummond's own sentiments. Giffurd quotes them, with this remark : 
" It is observable that every addition by Drummond is tinctured with 
spleen : what a tissue of malevolence must the original record of these con- 
versations have been !" (Vol. i., p. cxxiv.) Had Mr. Gifford lived to see 
this ''original record," as now published, he might, probably, have re- 
gretted the intemperate wrath he displayed against the Poet of Haw- 
thornden, as there are so few instances of such " additions." Drummond's 
remark in this place must, however, be taken in a limited sense, as Jonson 
could not fail to understand both languages, which, in his day, were far 
more familiar to Englishmen than at present. But Drummond might only 
mean that Jonson was unable to comprehend the beauties of these lan- 
guages. 

P A word in the MS. at the end of this sentence is illegible. The frag- 
ment of Petronius Arbiter here referred to, was translated by Jonson, and 
printed among his Underwoods. (Works, vol. ix., p. 147.) 
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To me he read the preface of his Arte of Poesie, upon Ho- 
race ['s] Arteof Pocsie, wherhehethane Apologieiofaplayof 
hiG, St. Bartholomee's Faire :' by Criticus is understood Done. 
Ther is ane Epigrame of Sir Edward Herbert's befor it : the 
[this] he said he had done in my Lord Aubanie'a house ten 
yeers since, anno 1604.' 

The most common place of his repetition was a Dialc^e 
pastoral between a Shepherd and a ShepherdeEse about sing- 

Q This translation of Horace'i Art of Poetry, although one of Jooaon'* 
earliest worka, was not printed lill wwe years after bis death. The preface 
alluded to was, probably, deslroyed, along with the copious notes pre- 
pared to illualrate the translation, in the fire about 16*23, which couaumed 
so many of Juusou's pa))ers. In Ihe preface to liis Sejanus, in 1605, be 
speaks of bis Obscrvnlioiis upon Horace bis Art of Poetry, " which, (says 
be) with the text trnuslated, I intend shortly lo publish." The preface ap- 
pcBTS to have been in dialogue, and the friends of the poet introduced a> 
speakers, under 6ctiliouB names — yide p, 29. " He hatb cammeated and 
translated Horace Art of Poesie : it is in dialogue wayes ; by Criticus be 
understandeth Dr. Done." Dryden wrote hU famous Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy, dialogue aayt — and his friends are speakers under classic names. 
— P.C. 

' The Comedy of Bartholomew Fair, although acted in 1614, is not in- 
cluded in the folio works, 1616, a circuntslance which his late Editor can- 
not account for. As we here learn ibat it required an Apology, we may 
infer (bat it bad given oflcnce to the King, to whom we are told it bad been 
dedicated, and, iberefore, purposely omitted. That Bartholomew Fair was 
acted before the king, is proved by llje prologue and epilogue. " It came out 
at the Hope Theatre, on the 3Ist of October, 1614, and was soon after per- 
formed at court, for 1 Gud, in an old roll of Ihe Account of the Master of the 
ReveU, from 1 November, IGU, lo 31 October, 1615, now before me, the 
followiug item : — ' Cmwaifnr the boothei and other neccies \necet»anei\ 
for a piai/ eatled liarthotmewe /aire. xij". v'y'.' " — P. C. See also the 
" Revels Accounts" (printed by the iibakespeare Society), by wbicb we find 
that, on ilie llih June, 1615, Nalbaiiicl Field received jElO for Barlholo- 
mew Fair, performed at court on llic Ist Nov., 1614. 

■ Sir Edward Herbert's epigram is among the commendatory verses, in 
the first volume of Giffbrd's edition of Jonson. There must be some mis- 
take here, " ten years since," and Ihe date 1C04 will not agree with the 
period of Jouson's visit at Han Ibornden. — P. C. 
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ing.^ Another, Parabostes Pariane with his letter ; that Epi- 
grame of Gout ; my Lady Bedfoord's bucke ; his verses of 
drinking, Drinke to me bot with thyne eyes ; SweU me a Bowie , 
&c. His verses of a Kisse,^ 

Bot kisse me once and faith I will be gone ; 
And I will touch as harmelesse as the bee 
That doeth but taste the flower and flee away. 

That is, but half a one ; what sould be done but once, should 
be done long. 

He read a satyre of a Lady come from the Bath ; Verses on 
the Pucelle of the Court, Mistriss Boulstred/ whose Epitaph 
Done made ; a Satyre, telling there was no abuses to writte a 
satyre of, and [in] which he repeateth all the abuses in Eng- 
land and the World. He insisted in that of Mailiall's VUam 
qiUBfaciunt beatiorem. 

VI. 

His CENSURE OF MT VERSES WAS : 

That they were all good, especiallie my Epitaphe of the 
Prince, save that they smelled too much of the Schooles, and 
were not after the fancie of the tyme : for a child (sayes he) 
may writte after the fashion of the Greeks and Latine verses 
in running; yett that he wished, to please the King, that piece 
of Forth Feasting had been his owne.^ 

^ Probably ^' The Musical Strife, a pastoral! Dialogue." 

u Most of these pieces are well known. ** Swell me a bowl of lusty 
wine," a little ode^ inserted in the Poetaster^ was parodied by Decker. 
" Drink to me only with thine eyes," has always been a popular drinking 
song. For the lines of a Kisse, see Works, vol. viii., p. 312. 

▼ An £pigram on the Court Pucelle will be found among his Works, 
vol. viii., p. 437. See, afterwards, page 38, where he says it had been 
stolen out of his pocket, and brought him into trouble. There are two ele- 
gies " on Mistris Boulstred," printed in Donne's Poems, pp. 253, and 
258, edit. 1669, 8vo. 

V Drummond's Teares on the Death of Meliades appeared in 1613 ; 
and his Forth Feasting, written on occasion of the King's visit to Scotland^ 
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VII. 
He esteemoth John Done the first poet in the world in 
some things ; hia verses of the Lost Chaine he heth by heart ; 
and that passage of the Calme, That dusl andfeatkert doe not 
stirr, all was so quiet. Affirmeth Done to have written all his 
best pieces ere he was 25 years old. 

Sir Edward [Henry] Wotton's verses of a happie lyfe," he 
hath by heart ; and a peice of Chapman's translation of the 
13 of the Iliads, which he thinketh well done. 

That Done said to him, he wrott that Epitaph on Prince 
Henry, Look to me, Failh,y to match Sir Ed : Herbert in ob- 
Ecurenesse. 

in ISI7. Tlie writer of an excellent article onDrummond's Poetry, in the 
Retrospective Review, m refert>nee to tbe currenl, but unfounded tradition 
of Jonaon's object io visititiK Scotland, quotes the above words, and says, 
"Truly, if this be admiration enough far a pilgrimage, and by such a man 
as Jonson, there is much less entbusiasoi wanting on sucb occasions, than 
we have heretofore imagined." {Retr, Bev., vol. ix., p. 355.) 

» The poem here mentioned, is " The Character of a Happy Life," by 
Sir Henry Wotton, and is so beautiful, that we may be excuied quoting 
the firtt two and last verses. 

Hun happy is he born and taught 

That srrveth not another's will ( 

Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth bis utmost skill T 

Whose passions not his masters are. 

Whose soul is still prepared for death ; 
Untied unto the World by care 

Of publick fame, or privntc brenth. 
This Man is freed from servile bands. 

Of hopes to rise, or fear to fall : 
Lord of himself, though not of lands 
And having nothing, yet hatli all. 
See a copy of these verses, taken from the original in Ben Jonson's 
hand-writing, in Mr. Collier's " Memoirs of Edward Allejn," p. 53. Tbey 
there vary materially from the copies ns printed in the various edilioDs of 
Wotton's Remains. 
T Donne's Elegy on the Prince was first prirtteil in 1GI3, 
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He hath by heart some verses of Spenser's Calender, about 
wyne, between Coline and Percye. 

VIII. 

The conceit of Done's Transformation, or MtrtfA^x^f^** 
was, that he sought the soule of that aple which Eva pulled, and 
thereafter made it the soule of a bitch, then of a shee wolf, 
and so of a woman : his general purpose was to have brought 
in all the bodies of the Hereticks from the soule of Cain, and 
at last left it in the bodie of Calvin : Of this he never wrotte 
but one sheet, and now, since he was made Doctor, repenteth 
highlie, and seeketh to destroy all his poems.* 

IX. 

That Petronius, Plinius Secundus, Tacitus, spoke best 
Latine ; that Quiutiliane's 6. 7. 8. bookes were not only to be 

* His " Metempsychosis, the Progress of the Soule," bears the date 
August 16, 1601, in the collection of his poems, p. 286. The fragment ex- 
tends to fift^-two stanzas, of ten lines each. It may be added, that Donne 
appears to have still better claims than either Bishop HallorMar8ton,tobe 
considered the first English Satirist. In Drummond*s transcript, Donne's 
Fourth Satire is dated " Anno, 1594," three years previous to the pubhca- 
tion of Hall's. Mr. Ck)llier, however, was the first to point out the priority 
in date of Donne's Satires. In the British Museum, among the Harleiaa 
MSS., (No. 5110) is a copy of Donne's three first satires, dated 1593, and 
headed, " Ihon Dunne, his Satires : Anno Domini 1593." Donne's fourth 
satire, according to Drummond's transcript, might be written in 1594. Dr. 
John Donne was born in 1573>and died the 31st of March, 1631. 

A Donne's poems were not collected and published till after his death, in 
1633. Izaac Walton says of him, that '* the recreations of his youth were 
Poetry ;'* and ''of those pieces which were facetiously composed, and 
carelessly scattered," most of them were written before the twentieth 
year of his age. He adds, " It is a truth, that in his penitential years^ 
viewing some of those pieces too loosely scattered in his youth, he wish't 
they had beeu abortive, or so short-liv'd, that his own eyes had witnessed 
their funerals." The earliest of Donne's poems which appeared in prints 
was entitled, "An Anatomy of the World," which came out in 1611. 
(See the Cat. of the Bridgewater Library, p. 9) and was republished 
anonymously in 1612, 1621, and 1625. 
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read, but altogither digested. Juvenal, Perse, Horace, Mar< 
tiall, for delight ; and bo was Pindar. For health, Hippo- 
crates. 

Of their Nation, Hooker's Ecclesiasticall historie (whose 
children are now beggars,''), for church matters, Selden's 
Titles of Honour, for Antiquities here ; and ane book of the 
Gods of the Gentiles, whose names are in the Scripture, of 
Seiden's. 

Tacitus, he said, wrott the secrets of the Councill and Se- 
nate, as Suetonius did those of the Cabinet and Courte. 

X. 

For a Heroik poeme, he said, tlier was no such ground 
as King Arthur's fiction ; and that S. P. Sidney had ane inten- 
tion to have transform 'd all his Arcadia to the stories of King 
Arthure.' 

XI. 
His acqdaintance and behavioitb with poets livikg 

WITH HIM. 

Daniel was at jealousies with him," 

Drayton feared him ; and he esteemed not of him. 

That Francis Beaumont loved too mui^h himself and his 
own verses. 

That Sir John Roe loved him ; and when they two were 
ushered by my Lord Suffolk from a Mask, Roe wrott a moral 

'■ See, however, the Appendix to Walton's Life of Hooker, edit, 1670. 
p 113. He died Nov. 2, 1600, leaving four daiigbtere, sad a widow, who 
married agaiu with such iudecent haste, that she had not lime eoougb to 
Tpp^Dt it ; " for nliicli (says Walloa), doubtless, she would have foimd 
cause, if there had been but four moiillis betwixt Mr. Hooker's and her 

' Milton alto inlended Arthur for bis subject ; and Dryden gave the plan 
of an Epic poem on Arthur, in the preface to his translation of Juvenal, 
which Blackmore laid hold of, with what success the neglect of posterity U 
no doubt a just criterion. 

■I JoDsou suys (in a letter lo the Countes* of Rutland} that Daalel 
" envied him, lltongh he bore no ill nil! oo liis puL" (VoL v., p. ibl.) 
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Epistle to him, which began/ That next to playeSj the Court 
and the State were the best. God threateneth Kings, Kings 
Lords, [as] Lords do us. 

He beat Marston, and took his pistol! from him. 

Sir W. Alexander ' was not half kinde unto him, and neg- 
lected him, because a friend to Drayton. 

That Sir R. Alton » loved him dearly. 

Nid Field ^ was his schoUar, and he had read to Iiim the 
Satyres of Horace, and some Epigrames of Martiall. 

That Markam (who added his English Arcadia) was not 
of the number of the Faithful!, i. [e.] Poets, and but a base 
fellow.* 

• The moral epistle '* To Ben Johnsou" here incorrectly quoted is dated 
6 January, 1603, and is printed as a poem of Donne. (Edit. 1669, p. 197.) 

It begins : 

The State and men's afiairs are the best playes 

Next yours. 

Other instances of poems erroneously attributed to Donne might be 
pointed out. Thus, the one beginning Deare.Love, continue, &c. (Poems, 
p. 59) is transcribed by Drummond, and signed ** J. R.," probably the ini- 
tials of John Roe. 

' Sir William Alexander of Menstrie, author of the Four Monarchiek 
Tragedies, printed between 1603, and 1607» and of various other poems. 
He was created Earl of Stirling by Charles the First. 

e Sir Robert Aiton, of Kinaldie, in Fifeshire, was secretary to Anne of 
Denmark, wife of James the First. He was an elegant poet, and died in 
1638. He lies interred in the south aisle of the choir in Westminster Abbey. 
See Smith's Iconographia Scotica, and the Bannatyne Miscellany, vol. i., 
pp. 299 to 324. 

^ Nathan Field, an actor and dramatic poet of some celebrity, performed^ 
as one of the Children of the Chapel, a principal part in Jonson's Cynthia's 
ReveUf'm 1600. (See Biogr. Dram, and Note in Vfehet'^ Beaumont and 
Fletcher, vol. i., p. xxvii.) Field was the author of two good comedies, in- 
serted by Mr. Collier in a supplemental volume to Dodsley's Old Plays : 
one is entitled ''A Woman is a Weathercock," printed in 1612, and the 
other " Amends for Ladies," which was twice printed, in 1618 and 1639. 

^ The explanatory word Poeti was, probably, Drummond's addition. 
Grervase, or Jervis Markham, a poet, who wrote much, and little well 
— a sort of bookseller's hack. Markham stole Tofte's translation of Ari- 
osto's Satires, and printed his own name boldly on the title-page. He was 
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Tliat Euch were Day and Midleton. 
That Cliapman and Fletcher were loved of liim. 
Overbury was first his friend, then turn'd hb luortall 
enimie.l 

XII. 

PaETICULAKS of the actions of OTHEK poets; AMD 
APOTHEGMES. 

That the Irish having rob'd Spenser's goods, and burnt his 
house and a litle child new born, he and his wyfe escaped ;'' and 
after, he died for lake of bread in King Street, and refused 20 
pieces sent to him by my Lord of Essex, and said, He was 
sorrie he had no time to spend them. That in that paper 
S. W. Raughly had of the Allegories of his Fayrie Queen, by 
the Dialing Beast the Puritans were understood, by the false 
Uuessa the Q. of Scots. 

guilly of neitrly tile aame ofleuce with a prose pamphlet by Bumabe Rich. 
JoDson rendered no iDJustice lo liim when be called MarLliani "a base 
fellow."— P. C. 

J Wlieii the eumitj between Ben Joiiaon aud Sir Thomas Overbury be- 
gan is lionhere slatfd; probably anierior to February, 1602-3, under 
whii^h dale we mnet with the following; in MaimiDgbam'a Diary. (Harl. 
MSS. 5353.) " Ben Johnson, the Poel. now livea upon one TowQeseud 
and Konies the World. So Overbury." SeeComti's Hut. of Engl. Dram. 
Poftry and the Stage, i., 334. 

It Edmund Spenser accompanied Arthur Lord Grey lo Ireland as his 
Secrelary, August 12, 1680; and was appointed Clerk in Chancery Ma roll 
'ti, 1&81 ; but Lord Ui ey being recalled from hi* Irish governmeiil iu 1582, 
Spenser relumed with him to England. It baa been nowhere slated tlwt 
Speuser was ever iu Scotland, and it is a mere eonjeolure that the poet 
was ibe person who is mentioned in the follon'iug postscrtpt of a letter to 
Ijupci) Eliiabelh from James VI., dated St. Andrews, July 2, 1583 (in the 
KIng'sown baud) : •' Madame I haue st8ii.>d maiiiler Spenser upon the lettr 
quhilk is uritteii uttb my aula hand.quhilt sail be readie uitliin tua daies." 
(MS.C0U0D. Cslig., c. vii., f. Ldl.) By the "Revels' Aceoiinls," published 
by the Shakespeare Society, it appears that Spenser had been employed to 
convey despntehes from Trant'e as early as 1569; the same year in which 
his Sonnets iu the translation of Vander Nood I '■ Theatre of Worldling* up- 
pfared, it is probable, iberefure, that (he date usually assi;-ncd of his 
birlll IS <;rroneous. Uiiforluualely, afler lIl^ return lo lii'land.bc rendered 
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That Southwell was hanged ;^ yet so he had written that 
piece of his, the Burning Babe, he would have been content to 
destroy many of his. 

himself obnoxious to the Irish by some proceedings in regard to the forfeited 
lands that had been assigned him. Various interesting particulars respect- 
ing the poet and his descendants are given by Mr. Hardiman in his Irish 
Minstrelsy, 1831> vol. i.,p. 319 &c. Spenser died broken-hearted, and Phi- 
neas Fletcher, in his Purple Island, thus alludes to Lord Essex's having 
paid him attention at the time of his death. 

And had not that great Hart (whose honour'd head 

Ah lies full low) pitied thy woful plight. 
There hadst thou Hen nnwept, uuburied, 

Unblest, nor graced with any common rite. 

1 Southwell entered the order of the Jesuits, and, having returned to 
England to convert his countrymen, was apprehended and executed at Lon- 
don in 1595. As the reader may have some curiosity to see a'poem so much 
admired by Jonson, and not easily to be met with, it is here inserted from 
the edition of Southwell's Works, London, 1636, 12mo., sign. G 6. 

As I in hoarie Winters night 

Stood shivering in the snow, 
Surpriz*d I was with sudden heat, 

Which made my heart to glow ; 
And lifting up a fearefull eye 

To view what fire was neere, 
A prettie Babe, all burning bright. 

Did in the aire appeare ; 
Who, scorched with excessive heat, 

Such flouds of teares did shed. 
As though his fiouds should quench his flames. 

Which with his teares were bred : 
Alas (quoth he) but newly borne. 

In fierie heats I frie. 
Yet none approach to warme their hearts 

Or feele my fire, but I; 
My faultlesse brest the furnace is. 

The fuell wounding thomes : 
Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke^ 

Tlie ashes shames and scomes ; 
The fuell justice layeth on. 

And mercy blowes the coales. 
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Francis Beaumont died ere lie was 30 years of age.*" 
Sir John Roe was ane infinit spender, and used to say, when 
lie had no more to spende he could die. He died in his arniea 
of the pest, and he [Jonson] furnished his charges 20 lb. ; 
which was given him back." 

Tlie metall Id this furnace wrought 

Are Meus deiiled soules : 
For which, as now on lire I am. 
To norke them to Ihelr good. 
So will I melt into a bath. 

To wash them in my blood. 
With this he vanisht out of sight. 

And swiftly ehruLiic awsy, 
Aad straight I called nolo minde 
That it was ClirUlmasse Day. 
™ BeaumoDt died in the beginning of March, 1616, and was buried on 
the ninth of that month in Westminster Abbey. Jonson's tines, " How I do 
love thee, Beaumont, und thy Muse," evince his great regard for hit youDg 
friend. But see his remark at p. 10. 

n Jonson, in more Ihao one copy of verses, embiiimed Roe'smemory, (See 
Jonson's Works by Glfford, vol, viii., pp. 165, 168, 1%), and in particular 
in the following beautiful lines : 

In place of Scutcheons thol should deck thy herse. 

Take belter ornaments, my tears and verse. 

If any sword could save from Fates, Roe's could; 

If aijy muse outlive their spighl, his can ; 

If any friend's tears could restore, his would ; 

If any pious life ere lifted man 

To heaven, — his hath: O happy rtalel wherein 
We, sad for bini,mHy glory and not Mn. 
And again, " To the same." 

I'll not offend thee with a vain tear more. 
Glad- men ti on 'd Roe ; thou art but gone before, 
Wliilher the World must follow ; and I, now 
Breathe to expect my When, and make my How. 
Which if most gracious Heaven grant like thine. 
Who wets my grave, can be no friend of mine. 
Mr. GiSbrd tupposes Sir John Roe, for whom Jonson had so much regard 
and esteem, to have been a son of Sir Thomas Roe, an eminent merchant 
of London. 
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That Drayton was chalenged for intitling one book Morti- 
meriados.o 

That S. J. Davies played in ane Epigrame on Draton*s, 
who, in a sonnet, concluded his Mistriss might been the Ninths 
Worthy ; and said, he used a phrase like Dametas in Arcadia, 
who said. For wit his Mistresse might be a gyant. 

Done's grandfather, on the mother side, was Heywood the 
Epigramatist. That Done himself, for not being understood, 
would perish. 

That Sir W. Raughley esteemed more of fame than consci- 
ence. The best wits of Elngland were employed for making 
his Historic. Ben himself had written a piece to him of the 
Punick warre, which he altered and set in his booke. 

S. W.4 heth written the lyfe of Queen Elizabeth, of which 
ther is [are] copies extant. 

Sir P. Sidney had translated some of the Psalmes, which went 
abroad under the name of the Countesse of Pembrock.' 

o Tliat is, he was found fault with by the pedants of 1596 for styling 
*' The Barons* Wars," ** Mortimeriados ; the lamentable Civil Warres of 
Edward the Second and the Barons" '* Grammaticasters," says Dray- 
ton, in his second and improved edition, '* have quarrel'd at the title of 
Mortimeriados, as if it had been a sin against Syntaxis to have inscribed it 
in the second case : But not their idle reproof hath made me now abstain 
from fronting it by the name of Mortimer at all, but the same better advice 
which hath caused me to alter the whole." He complied with their mur- 
murs, and changed his stanza as well as his title. — P. C. 

P Drummond has written Ninth for Tenth, — Drayton's Sonnet is the 
XVIIIth of " Ideas." (Chalmers's BHtUh Poets, vol. iv., p. 402.) The 
following is the Epigram by Sir John Davies, In Decium, 
Audacious painters have Nine Worthies made. 
But Poet Decius more audacious farre. 
Making his Mistresse march with men of warre. 
With title of Tenth Worthie doth her lade. 
Methinkes that Gul did use his termes as fitt. 
Which termde his Love a Giant for her witte. 
q By " S. W." is evidently meant Sir Walter Raleigh. 
' The metrical version of the Psabns, begun by Sir Philip Sidney, and 
completed by his sister. Lady Pembroke, remained unpublished till 1823, 
but it was probably extensively circulated in manuscript. 
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Mars ton wrott hia Father-in-laweg preachicga, and his 
Father-in-law his Commedies." 

Sheakspear, in a play, brought in a number of men saying 
tiiey had suffered shipwrack in Bohemia, wher ther is no sea 
neer by some 100 miles.' 

Daniel wrott Civill Warres, and yett hath not one balle in 
all his book." 

The Countess of Rutland" was nothing inferior to her Father 
Sir P, Sidney in poesie. Sir Th : Overburie was in love with 
her, and caused Ben to read iiis Wyffe to her, which he, with 
ane excellent grace, did, and praised the author. That the 
morne thereafter he discorded with Overburie, who would 
have him to intend a sute that was unlawful. The lines my 
Lady keep'd in remembrance, He comes /o[o] nearivho comes lo 

■ Little is known of Marston's personal bislory, and DUthing uf his Talber- 
in-Iaw, excepting thut Mr. GifPird haa shown that the latter, probably, was 
William Wilkes, chaplain to King Jamea, aud that MantoD died June 25, 
1G34. {Ben Janmn, vol. i., p. cxuii., note.) 

> See before, p. 3, note j. In justice to the uuilior, Mr. GJITord'i note on 
tbis passage should l>e here added : " This (be says) is llie trilest of atl our 
author's obserralious. No one ever read ilie play without noticing the 
' absurdity,' as Dr. Jolinsoo calls it ; yet, for this simple trtiism, for this 
casual remark in the freedom of conversation, Jousou is held up to the in- 
dignation of the world, as if the blunder was invisible to all but himseir, or 
as if he had uttered tlie most deliberate and spiteful CBlumoy." (£m 






e.) 



° The allusioa ii tu Daniel's narrative poem of the Civil Wars, of which 
four books were printed in 1596 : a fifth was added in 1599, a sixth ia 
1G02, and two others, eight iu all, in lli09. 

* And Jonson tells ua so in an Epistle of the Countess of Rutland, un- 
happily u fragment. (Vol. viii., p. 275.) 

Wilh you 1 know my offering will find grace — 
For what a sin 'gainst your great father's spirit. 
Were it tu think, tliat you should nut inherit 
Hts love unto the Muses, when his skill 
Almost you have, or may have when you will f 
This lady, Elizabeth, only child of Sir Philip Sidney, was the wife of Roger, 
Sfih Earl of Rutland, who died 26 June, 1612. She herself died iwuetess 
hi tbe August of the stimc year.— P. C. 
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be denied.^ Beaumont wrot that Elegie on the death of the 
Countess of Rutland ;» and m effect her husband wanted the 
half of his. [sic in MS,] in his travells. ■ 

Owen is a pure pedantitjue schoolmaster, sweeping his living 
from the posteriors of litle children ; and hath no thinge good 
in him, his Epigrames being bare narrations.* 

Chapman hath translated Musaeus, in his verses, like his 
Homer.' 

Flesher and Beaumont, ten yeers since, hath written the 
Faithfull Shipheardesse," a Tragicomedie, well done. 

Dyer" died unmarried. 

Sir P. Sidney was no pleasant man in countenance, his face 
being spoilled with pimples, and of high blood, and long : that 
my Lord Lisle, now Earle of Woi-[ce]ster, his eldest son, resem- 
ble th him.' 

" Another and a more celebrated lady kept lliis line in lemembrauce. 
See Lady Mary W. Montague's Poems, where this maxim is printed as her 
own.— (MS. note by aiarles K. Sharpe, Esq.) 

* See the Elegj in Beaumont and Fletclier'a norks, vol. xiv., p. 441. 

7 This is too harsh a sentence, aa any one will perceive who looks into 
Owen's book, which passed through several editions. See the " Revel>' 
Accounts," Introd., p. xvi., where it is staled that Prince Henry gave 
Owen £30 as a reward for hi.s Latin poetry. 

^ The poem of Hero and Leander, here alluded lo, was beRUQ by Mar- 
loive, and finished by Chapman, and printed at London, 160G, 4lo, If it be 
laeanl that Chapman's part of Museeus is, like bia Homer, in fourleen-syl- 
lable iines, it is a mislake ; It is in teu'syllable co<ip1et», conformable with 
Marlowe's portion. 

* The Faithful Shepberdesse, a pastoral drama of great beaiily, was the 
sole production of Flplcher. It was brought out in 1610, but not printed 
for some years. The first edition has no date. Of the numerous plays 
pulilished under their joint names, in 164?, Sir Aston Cockayne aa^erti. 

For Beaumont of those many writ but few : 

Being sweet i'siies of swpet Fletcher's brain. 

* Sir Edward Dyer, whose poetry, if we may judge from what remain* 
of it, was strangely overrated by bis contemporarieii. (See note by Mr. 
Dyee in his escellent edition of Greene's Works, vol. i., p xxxiv.) 

' As Jonsun was only thirteen at the time of Sidney's death, in I5B6, 
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XIII. 

Of his owne ltfEj education, bihtu, actions. 

His Grandfather came from Carlisle, and, he thought, from 
Anandale'' to it : he served King Henry 8, and was a gRntle- 
man. His Father losed all his estate under Queen Alarie, 
having been cast in prisson and forfaitted ; at last turn'd Mi- 
nister : so he was a minister's son. He himself was posthu- 
mous horn, a moneth after his father's decease ;' hrought up 
poorly, putt to school by a friend (his master Cambden) ;' 
after taken from it, and put to ane other craft {/ Ihink was to 
be a vrrigkt or bricklayer), which he could not endure ; then 
went he to the Low Countries ; but returning soone he betook 
himself to his wonted studies. In his service in tlie Low 
Countries, he had, iu the face of both the campes, killed ane 
enemie and taken opima ^olia from him ;» and since his com- 

und tticn moved in a very differenl sphere of life, it li very uolikety Ihat lie 
eould have known any ihing of his personal appearance. 

<< Mr. GiSbrd makes some remarks as lo the spelling of Ben Johnson's 
name; bul, ir Ben's grandfather went, as Johnson luppoaed, from AnnaD- 
dale lo Carlisle, which lies very oenr il, he must ha»e pronounced and 
written, if he could write, bis nnme Johnslone. I believe there never iraa 
a Johnson henrd of in Annandale or Us vkimty ; but it was the nest of the 
Johiulonet: the lairds of the Lochwood, ancestors of the marqui 
Aiinnndale, were the chiefs of the clan, and this consisted of many o 
dernble families of the name of Johnstone — the lairds of Wamphray, Pow- 
clean, Lockerby, Gretna, Ac. I have exstnined as many of their pedigree* 
as I possess, in order to ascertain if Benjiitnio were ever a bmily n 
among them, but have not found it in Annandale. — (MS. note by C. K. 
Sliarpe, Km\.) 

■ JonMii's birth must be placed in 1573, and not 1674, aa staled by Mr. 
Gilford and olher aulhoriiiei. See p. 40 of this tract. His moUier n 
ried her second busband in November, 1575. 

• On many oeeasions, Jouson expressed bis sincere r^ard towards hia 
old Master ; but it may be sufficient to notice that his first play, " Every 
Man in his Humour." is dedicated " To the most learned and my huaouwd 
friend Master Camden, Claiencieiix.'' 

c Ben JoDson's Epigram, addressed to true Soldiers, luucbcs On thi« is 
cid«nt of hi* life with some elation of heart. (Works, vol. viii.. f- 219.) 
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niing to England, being appealed to the fields, he had killed 
his adversarie, which [who] had hurt him in the anne, and 
whose sword was 10 inches longer than his ; for the which he 
was emprisBoned, and almost at the gallowes,'' Then took he 
his religion by trust, of a priest who visited him in prisson. 
Tliereafter he was 12 yeares a Papist. 

He was Master of Arts in both the Universities, by their 
favour, not his studie. ' 

He maried a wyfe who was a shrew, yet honest: 5 yeers he had 
not bedded with her, but remayned with my Lord Aidbaoie. 

In the tyme of Jiis close imprisonment, under Queen Eliza- 
beth, his judges could get notJiing of him to all their demands 
but I and No. They placed two damn'd villains to catch ad- 
vantage of him, with him, but he was advertised by his keeper ; 
of the Spies he hath ane epigrame,* 

When the King came in England at tliat tyme the pest was 
in London, he being in the country at Sir Robert Cotton's 

!■ See the " Memoirs of Edward Alleyn," by J. Pajne Colliur, p. 50, 
for an original letter from P. Henslowe, to (he founder of Dulwicb College, 
by which it appears that Ihe adversary whom Ben Judsod killed, was a 
player of the name of Gabriel Spencer. In the »ime letter Ben Jonson ia 
called " bricklayer." The date of this event ia 1698, and Henslowe 's letter 
giving an account of it, is of the 26th of September, in that year. 

' This is, probably, what Joosoo refers to whea be tayf, " to reader 

myself grateful, and am studious to justify the bounty of your act," in his 

dedicalioQ of Volpone in 1607, " To the two famous Uni»erHilies." There 

is no evidence that iie had ever the benefit of an academical education. 

According to Anthony Wood (Faali, vol, i , p. 392), " Benjamin Johnson, 

the father of English poets and poetry, and the most learned and judicious 

of the comedians, was then actually created Master of Arts, in a full House 

ofConTOcation," I9lh July, 1619. From ibis date it would appear that 

the honour bad been conferred on him a second time at Oxford, while on a 

visit to Dr. Corbet, Dean of Christ's Church, after bis return from Scotland. 

i Spies, you are lights iu stale, but of base stuff. 

Who, when you've burnt yonr selves down to the stiulf. 

Stink, and are thrown away. End fair enoii°b. 

(Woiks,vol. viii., |j. 182-) 
c2 
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home with old Cambden, he saw in a vision his eldest sone, 
then a child and at London, appear unto him with the mark 
of a btoodie crosse on his foreJiead, as ii' it had heeii cutted 
with a suord, at which amazed he prayed unto God, and in the 
morning he came to Mr. Cambden's chamber to tell him } who 
persuaded him it was but aoe apprehension of his fantasie, at 
wliith he sould not be disjected ; in the mean tyme comes there 
letters from his wife of the death of that boy in the plague." 
He appeared to him (he said) of a manlie shape, and of that 
gruuth that he thinks he shall be at the resurrection. 

He was dilated by Sir James Murray to the King, for 
wriiting something against the Scots, in a play Eastward Hoe,' 
and voiuntarly irnprissonned himself with Chapman and Mars- 
ton, wlio had written it amongst them. The report was, that 
they should then [have] had tlieir ears cut and noses. After 
their delivery, he banqueted all Ins friends ; there was Camden, 
Selden, and others ; at the midst of the feast his old Mother 
dranke to him, and shew him a paper which she had (if the 
sentence had taken execution) to have mixed in the prisson 
among his drinke, which was full of lustie strong poison, and 
that she was no churle, she told, she minded first to have drunk 
of it herself. 

He had many quarrells with Marston, beat him, and took 
his pistol from bim, wrote his Poetaster on him j™ the begin- 



ning 



of them V 



I, that Marston represented him in the stage, 




■> Thispla^up broke out in 1603, and Juiieou'i child was ibeu in hU 
leventh yenr. (See GifTird's iiule. Works, vol. viii., p. 17S0 

' Tlie objeciinnable paasspe was, probably, omitted In the printed copy 
of (he piny, Jonsou whh a secund time io priiwn with hii friend Cbaptnau 
in 1606, and tlie cnuw— a play. We know no more Ihaii that Jonson soli- 
cited Lnrd Salisbnry In protect them. What the ofTeiice was, and tbe very 
name or tbe play, remain iinkuown. Tbe letler, and it is a manly one, i« 
in Gifforil. (Works, vol. i., p. axKKix.) 

■" 'Die Poetaster was brought out in 1601, and in it lie ridicules Marsloa 
■nd i>kker, under the respective names of Grispinu!! and Demelriufc 
b^r<.f,p. 4,notek.) 
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in Ilia youth given to venerie. He thought the use of a 
maide nothing in comparison to the wantoness of a wyfe, and 
would never have nne other mistress. He said two accidents 
strange befell him :" one, that a man made his own wyfe to court 
him, whom he enjoyed two yeares ere he knew of it, and one 
day finding them by chance, was passingly delighted with it j 
ane other, lay divers tymes with a woman, who shew him all 
that he wished, except the last act, which she would never 
agree unto. 

S. W. Raulighe sent him govemour with his Son, anno 1613, 
to France." This youth heing knavishly inclyned, among 
other pastimes (as the setting of the favour of damosells on a 
cwd-piece), caused him to he drunken, and dead drunk, so that 
he knew not wher he was, therafter laid him on a carr, which 
he made to be drawen by pioners through the streets, at every 
comer showing his governour streetched out. and telling them, 
that was a more lively image of the Crucifix then any they 
had : at which sport young Ra ugh lie's mother delyghted milch 
(saying, his father young was so inclyned), though the Father 
abhorred it, 

He can set horoscopes, but trusts not in them. He with the 
consent of a friend cousened a lady, with whom he had made ane 
apointment to meet ane old Astrologer, in the suburbs, which 
she keeped ; and it was himself disguysed in a longe gowne 
and a whyte beard at the light of dimm burning candies, up 
in a little cabinet reached unto by a ledder. 



n The relation of these " accidents " mJKbL have been well spared, but, 
«o much has been said in regard to (liis literary document, that I could not 
think mj-self justifiei! in withholding any passages in it that relate to Jon- 
son's personal hislory. 

" The Blory of Ben Jonson'i visit to France aa governor of Sir Waller 
Raleigh's son, is discredited by Mr. Gifford, proceeding on [he inaccuracy 
in the date, 1593, giveo by Aubrey, which is, indeed, two years before 
Sir Waller's son was born. Tlie dale 1613, when youn;; Raleigh was iu 
the eighteenlli year, corropnnds with the previous nnle of Jonsnn'sPoiiver- 
sation with Cardinal du Perron, wbile al Paris. 
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Every first day of the new year he had 201b. sent him from 
the Earl of Pembrok to buy bookes. 

After lie was reconciled with the Church, and left of to be a ] 
recusant, at his first communion, in token of true reconcilia- 
tion, he drank out all the full cup of wyne. 

Being at the end of my Lord Salisburie's table with Inigo 
Jonee, and demanded by my Lord, Why he was not glad ? 
My Lord, said he, yow promised I should dine with yow, bot 
I doe not, for he had none of his meate ; he esteemed only 
that his meate which was of his own dish. 

He heth consumed a whole night in lying looking to his 
great toe, about which he hath seen Tartars and Turks, Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians, feight in his imagination. 

Northampton was his mortal! enimie for beating, on a St. 
George's day, one of his altcnders : He was called before the 
Councell for his Sejanus,)' and accused both of poperie and , 
treason hy him.i j 

Sundry tymes he hath devoured his bookes, i. [*.] mid them aU \ 
/or necexsity. 

He heth a minde to he a churchman, and so he might have 
favour to make one sermon to the King, he careth not what 
therafler sould befall bim : for be would not flatter though he 
saw Death. 

At his hither comming, S' Francis Bacon' said to him, He 
loved not to sie Poesy goe on other feet than poeticall Dactylui 
and Spondaeus. 

p Sejanus was Gr9t acted in 1603, but not published till IGOG. Jonwa 
■ays tlial it had outlived the malioe of its enemies, when he republided it I 
ia his works, 1616. 

q An accusation of popery came with a bad grace from the Earl of ' 
Northamptoo, nho, bred a papist, professed protealnutism during the reign I 
of Elizabeth, openly rererted to popery at the accession of James, which, 
at bis request, he u^in abondoned to die — an avowed Catholic. See i 
account of liitn in t/>rd Orford's " Royal and Noble Authors," where all 
ilint can be told of him ii little lo his credit.— P. C. 

ton, in his " Discoveries," has done biuiself honour in llic aS«e- | 
lanner in which he delineates the character at' Lord Baron. " My I 
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14. His nakbations of creat ones. 

He never esteemed of a man for the name of a Lord. 

Queen Elizabeth never saw her self afler she became old in 
a true glass j they painted her, and sometymes would ver- 
milioD her nose. She had allwayes about Christmass evens set 
dice that threw sixes or five, and she knew not they were 
other, to make her vrin and esteame herself fortunate, That 
she had a raembrana' on her, which made her incapable of 
man, though for her delight she trycd many. At the comming 
over of Monsieur, ther was a French chirurgion wlio took in 
hand to cut it, yett fear stayed her, and his death. King 
Philip had intention by dispensation of the Pope to have 
maried her. 

Sir P. Sidneye's Mother, Leicester's sister, after she had the 
litle pox,' never shew herself in Court therafter hot masked. 



conceit of his perBOD (he says) v 

place, or honours : but I ba?e and tlo n 

was only proper to himself, in that he seemed ti 

of the greatest men, and most worthy of adtniri 



reased toward him by his 
him, for the greatness that 
mc ever, by his work, one 
ion, that bad been in many 



age*. In his adveraity I ever prayed, that God would give him strength; 
for greatness he could not want. Neither could I condole in a word or 
syllable for him ; as knowing no accident could do hara to virtue, hut 
rather help to make it manifest." (Works, vol. is., p. 18&.) See, also, 
his lines " on Lord Bacon's Birthday." (Ibid. vol. viii., 440.) 

> "This impediment is mentioned in a letter from our Queen Mary, ad- 
dressed lo her sister queen, printed in the Burghley Papers [by Murdin, 
p. 558]. I have read somewhere that the epistle was supposed lo be a 
forgery, in order to irrilnle Queen Eliiabelh against Queen Mary. U 
appeared to me long ago to be a trick of Queen Mary's, to enrnge Elizn- 
beth agninst Lady Shrewsbury. I think there is something about this in 
Lord OrforU'a Royal and Noble Authors."— (MS. note by Charles K. 
Sharpe, Esq.) See also Appendix to Hume's History, and Seward's Anec- 
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Tlie Earl of Leicester gave a botle of liquor to his Latly, 
wliicli he willed her to use in any fointness ; which she, aft^r 
his returne from Court, not knowing it was poison, gave him, 
and so he died." 

Salisbury never cared for any man longer nor he could make 
use of him. 

My Lord Lisle's daughter, my Lady Wroth,' is unworthily 
maried on a jealous husband. 

Ben one day being at table with my Lady Rutland, her 
Husband comming in, accused lier that she keept table to 
poets, of which she wrott a letter to him [Jonson], which he 
answered. My Lord intercepted the letter, but never clia- 
lenged him. 

to by Lord Brooke, in hia Life of Sir Philip Sydney. " The minchaiice of 
siukueiis liaving ca^t such a liiiid o( veil over her excellenl beauty, she 
chose rather to hide herself from the curious ejes of a delicate line, than 
come npon Ihe stage of the world with any disparagement." — P. C. 

" Rohert Dudley. Earl of Leicester, died Sppleraber 4,1,^88. It had 
been suspected he died of poison, and that his lady served him as he is 
«aid to have served others ; but Ihe above statement goes far to prove that 
it was uuintentional. In the Hawtli. MSS. b Ihe Following epitaph, 
" Of the Eurle ijf Lei[ce]iiter," probably communicated to Drummond by 
Beu Joiisou ; — 

Heere lies a valiant warrior, 
who never drew a nword; 
Here lien a noble counier, 

who never kept his word ; 
Here lies the Earle of Leister, 

who goveru'd the EUlates i 

Whom the' Earth could never htiug love, 

and the jiist Heaven now hates. 

V Jonioa dedicated his AtchemisI, in 1612, to Lady Mary Wroth, who 

was daughter to Robert Earl of Leicealer, aud, consequeully, niece to Sir 

Philip Sidne} . She wrote a pastoral romance called Urania, in imitation 

of her uncle's Areadia, printed in 1621, which coutaini some very pretty 

verses. Her husband was Sir Hobert Wroth, of Durance, in Ihe county of 

Middlesex. (See notes in Giffurd's Jonsun, vol. iv., p. 5, and vol. viii., 

p-aoi.) 




■m 
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My Lord Cliancelor of England" wringeth his speeches from 
the strings of his band, and other Councellours from the 
pyking of their teeth. 

Pembrok and his Lady discoursing, the Earl said, The woe- 
men were men's ahadowes, and she maintained them. Both 
appealing to Johnson, he affirmed it true ; for which my Lady 
gave a penuante to prove it in verse : hence his epigrame." 

Essex wrote that Epistle or preface hefor the translation of 
the last part of Tacitus,^ which is A. B. The last book the 

" Sir Francis Bacon was Lord Higli Chancellor of Eiiglaiid between 
1617 and 1G21. 

" See this epigram, or " song," as it is called, in his Worts, vol. viii., 
p. 265. 

J Tlie Annals of Tacitus, and his Description uf Uermany, were irans- 
laled by Ricliard Greenway, and printed in 1598, with a dedication to Ro- 
bert, Earl of Essex, Tlie olher portions of Tacitus, being his History, in 
four books (tlie fiflh book being omitted, for which Jonsou has liere assigned 
a reason), and ibe Life of AgncDla,l]ad been previously translated and pub- 
lished by Sir Henry Saviile, vli.,in 1591, and again in 1598, dedicated " To 
her rnoat Sacred Majestic." In llie third edition, printed at London in 
the year 1604, these translations form one volume; and to Saville'v, 
being ibe last portion, is prefixed the address uf " A. B," " To the 
Reader," which Jouson here mentions as having been written by the Eitrl 
of Essex. Jonson lias an epigram to Savile : 

If, my religion safe, I durst embrace 
That stranger doctrine of Pythagoras, 
1 should believe, the soul of Tacitus 
In thee, moat weighty S*V1LE lived to us: 
So hast thou render'd him in all his bounds. 
And all bis nnrabers, both of sense and sounds. 
There is jet more of this. " Sir Nicholas Bacon," says Jonson, in his Dis- 
coveries, "was singular, and almost alone, in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's time. Sir Philip Sidney and Mr. Hooker (in diiTerent matter) 
grew great masters of wit and langtiage, and in whom all vigour of inven- 
tion and strength of judgment met. The Earl of Essex, noble and high ; 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, not lo be contemned, either for judgment or style- 
Sir Henry Savile, grave and truly ietlcred; Sir Edwin Saridjs, ckccHciiI 
in both ; Lord Egerlon, the ohajicellor, a gr.ive and great orator, and best 
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gentleman durst not translate for the evill it containes of die 
Jewes. 

The King said Sir P. Sidney was no poet." Neither did he 
see ever any verses in England to the Scullor's/ 

It were good that the half of the preachers of England were 
plain ignorants, for that either in their sermons they flatter, or 
strive to shew their own eloquence. 

XV. 

His QPiNiONE OF verses. 

That he wrott all his first in prose, for so liis Master, Camb- 
den, had learned him. 

That verses stood by sense without either colours or accent ; 
which yeit other tymes he denied. 

A great many epigrams were ill, because they expressed in 
the end what sould have been understood by what was said. 
That of S. Joh. Davies, ' Some loved running verses," plus 
mihi complacel. 

He imitated the description of a night from Bonifonins his 
Vigilium Veneris, 

when he was provoked. But his learQcd and able l^ihough unrortiinBte) 
aucceuor is he who hath GUed itp all numbers, anil perfomieil tijat in our 
tongue, which may be compared or preferred eilhcr to insoleut Greece, or 
haughty Rome." 

' Kiug James, in Wis youth, wrote a sonnet on Sir Philip Sidney's death, 
iu which he calls upon Mars, Minerva, Apollo, and " the Siaters who dwell 
on Parnassus," to 

Lament for him who dueiie serv'd you all. 
This lonuet was not only transl.tled into Latin by the King himself, but 
was honoured in a siiuilar manner by several of his courtiers, namely, by 
Patrick, afterwards Lord Gray, Sir John Maitland, afterwardi Lord 
Thirlestaoe, and Alexander Selon, aflemards Rarl of Dunfermline, besides 
two dilTcreot versious " per Coronellum Ja. Halkerslon." The sonnet and 
thete diflerent versioui are inserted in the volume eotitled " Academiae 
Cantabrigiensis Lachrytnie tumulo Nobilissimi Eqnitis, D. Philippi Sidneij 
McratK, per Alenandrun Nevillum." Londini, 15S7, 4lo. 

• Apparently meaning John Taylor, the Water-Poet. 
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He scorned such verses as could be transponed. 
Wher is the man that never jett did heat 
Of faire Penelope, Ulisses IJueene f 
Of faire Penelope, Ulisses Qucene, 
Wlier h Ibe man that never yetl did hear Ji" 

XVI. 

Of big W0KKE8 : 

That the half of bis Conieilies were uot in print. 

He hath a pastorall intitled The May Lord.' His own naine 
is Alkin, Etlira. the Couut«sse of Bedfoord's, Mogihell Over- 
berry, the old Countesse of Suffolk ane inchanteress ; other 
names are given to Somersetl's Latly, Pemhrook, the Coun- 
tesse of Rutland, Lady Wroth. In his first storie, Alkin eotn- 
meth in mending hia broken pipe. Contrary to all other 
pastoraUs, he bringeth the clotimes making mirth and foolish 
sports.^ 

^ These ore the opening lines of Sir John Davies or Davy's *' Orchestra, 
or a Poeme of Daujicin^," first printed in l'2mo, 1596. U d i fie rs ma- 
terially from the later impressiong. {" Bridgewater Catalogue," by Col- 
lier, p. 92.) See the sume lines repealed at page 33. 

* This pastoral, " The May Lord," is supposed to have pe^i^he(l in the 
fire which accidentally consumed Jonson's papers. Mr. Giflbrd objects in 
strong terms to the remark by Driimnioud at (lie end of the paragraph, 
" Contrary lo all other pastorals," &c. (Works, vol. vi., p. 250.J 

* " The criticism," says Gifford, " is worthy of the critic." 

But here's an heresy of lale let fall. 

That mirth by no means fiU a pastoral; 

Such say so, who can make noae, he presumes ; 

Else there's no scene more properly ai 

The sock. 
They who said this would have 

No style fnr pastoral should go 

Current, but what is stamp'd with AL ! and O I 

Who judgeth so, may singularly err; 

As if all poesie had one character 

In which what were not written, were nut right. 
Thrae tinea are from the prologue to The Sad Shepherd, and seem lohavr 
some allusion In the crilic at Huwlhomden.— P. C. 
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He hath intention to writt a fialier or pastorall play, and 
sett the stage of it in the Lowmond lake.' 

That Epithalamium that wants a name in his printed 
Workes was made at the Earl of Ess^x £s] uiariage/ 

He is to writt liis fool Pilgrimage hither, and to call it a 
Discoverie. 

In a poem he calleth Edinborough 

The henrtK of Scotland, Britaines other eye. 

A ploy of his, upon which he was accused, The Divell is ane 
Ass;* according to Comedia Veins, in England the Divell was 
brought in either with one Vice or other : the play done the 
Divel caried away the Vice, lie brings in the Divel go overcome 
with the wifkedness of tliis age that thought himself ane Ass, 
Daptfryovt is discoursed of the Duke of Dronnland : the King 
desired him to conceal it. 

' Jonson appears tu have greatly admired the beautiful acenery of Loch- 
lomond, and in liis letters to Drummood reminds lilm of his promise to send 
him " some things uoiiceniiiig the Loch of Lomond ;" and Driimmuad, in a 
letter, dated July 1, 1C19, and printed in the Preface, says, in bis last he 
had gent a description of Loch Lomond, with a map of Inch-merinoch. 

' This appears, from the title to the original 4lo. edition, " HymenEi ; or 
the Solemnities of Masque and Barriers, magnificenlly performed on the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Nights from Chrystmas, at Court : to the auspicious 
celebrating of the Marriage-Utiion betneene Etobcrt Earle of Essex and the 
Lady Fraoces, second daughter of the most oohle Earle of Suffulke, I60&-6. 
The Author B. J." 1606, the date of the nuptials. The earl was di- 
vorced frum the couoteaa In 1613, nho then espoused Cnrr, Earl of Somer- 
set, the favourite of King James, a circumstauce aufficient to account for 
his omiltio^ the names of the parties in his Works, 1616. (See vol. vii., 

p. 47.) 

I In Sibbald's MS., part is written by mistake for heart ; but (he poein 
by JoDson referred to is not kaowu to be preserved. 

^ The comedy of" The Devil is an Ass," was acted in 1616, but not 
{iriuted for many years afterwards, and, duriug that interTal,iiiay have un- 
dergone alterations by the author in consequence of the accusation referred 
Ui above. Tlie " Vice" hus the buBbun inthvuMmyslcriM and monih lies 
of the English slugc. 
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He hath commented and translated Horace['9] Art of Poesie: 
it is in dialogue wayes ; by Criticus he understandetli Dr. 
Done. The old book that goes about, nie Art of English 
Poesie, was done 20 yeera since, and keept long in wrytt as a 
secret. 

He had ane intention to have made a play like Plautus['s] 
Amphitrio, but left it of, for that he could never find two so 
like others that he could persuade the spectators they were 



X\1I. 

Op his jeasts avd apotheghb.^ 

At what tyme Henry the Fourth tum'd Catholick, Pasquill 
had in his hand a hook, and was asked by Morphorius What it 
was ? he told him. It was gramer. Why doe ye studie gni- 
mer, being so old ? asked Morphorius. Because, ansuered he, 
I have found a positive that hath no superlative, and a super* 
lative that wants a positive : The King of Spain is Rex Ca- 
tholicus, and is not Catholieissimus ; and the French King 
Christ ianissimus, yett is not Christianus. 

When they drank on him he cited that of Plinie that they 
had call'd him Ad prandium, tton adpceaatn et noiam. 

And said of that Panagyrist who wrolt panagyriques in 
acrostics, windowes crosses, that he was Homo miserrim<E 
patientis. 

He scorned Anagrams ; and had ever in his mouth 
Turpe est diflSeiles am a re nugaa, 
£t stulCus labor est inepliarum. 



< If the spectator 



□ persuaded, they could not possibly reli-'h the 



play. 

i Of these " Jesls and Apothegmes" teveral are found repeated by 
DruiDinoad in what he calls " Democritie ) a Labyrinth of Delight, or 
worke preparative far the Bpoiogie uf Democritus : " cootaiuing a Dumber 
of anecdotes, pasquils, auagraros, &c. ll is preserved among the Havr- 
ihurnden Maimscripls, in the Suciely of Antiquaries of Scotland. (Arch. 
Scolicu, vol. iv.) 
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A Cook who was of ane evill lyfe, when a minbter told him 
He would to hell ; askt, What torment was there ? Being 
ansuered Fyre. Fire (said he), that is my play-fellow. 

A Lord playing at Tenis, and having asked those in the 
gallerie Whither a strock was Chase or Losse ? A Brother of 
my Lord Nortliuraberland's answered, it was Loss. The Lord 
demanded If he did say it ? I say it, said he, what are yow ? 
I have played your worth ! said the Lord. Ye know not the 
worth of a gentleman ! replyed the other. And it proved so, 
for ere lie died he was greater than the other. Ane other 
English Lord lossed all his game, if he had seen a face that 
liked him not he stroke hie halls at that gallerie. 

Ane Englishman who had maintained Democritus' opinion 
of atomes, being old, wrott a book to his son (who was not 
then six years of age), in which he left him arguments to 
maintain, and answer objections, for all that was in his book ; 
only, if they objected obscuritie against his book, he bid him 
answer, that his Father, above all names in the world, hated 
most the name of Lucifer, and all open writters wore Luciferi. 

Butlar excommunicat from his table all reporters of long 
poems, wilful! disputers, tedious discoursers : the best ban- 
quets were those wher tliey mistered no musitians to chase 
tym. 

The greatest sport he saw in France was the picture of oor 
Saviour with the Apostles eating the Pascal! lamb that was 
all larded. 

At a supper wher a gentlewoman had given liim unsavoury 
wild-foul, and therefter, to wash, sweet water; he commended 
her that shee gave him sweet water, because her flesh stinked. 

He said to Prince Charles of Inigo Jones, that when he 
wanted words to express the greatest villaine in the world, he 
would call him ane Inigo.'' 

■■ JonsOD laid to Prince Cbarlex, "Tliat when he wtnted worJi to Mit 
Torth a knave, he would nirae him an luigu." Hawth. MSS. (Arcb.Scir 
licH, vol. iv.) 
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Jones having accused him for naming him, behind his back, 
A foole : he denied it ; but, says he, I said, He was ane arrant 
knave, and I avouch it.' 

One who fired a Tobacco pipe with a ballet [ballad] the 
next day having a sore-head, swoare he had a great singing 
in his head, and he thought it was the ballet : A Poet should 
detest a Ballet maker. 

He saw a picture painted by a bad painter, of Easter, 
Haman and Assuerus. Haniaii courting Esther, in a bed after 
the fashion of ours, was only seen by one leg. Assuerus back 
was turned, with this verse over hira, And wilt thou, Haman, 
be so malitious as to lye with myne own wyfe in myne house ? 

He himselfe being once so taken, the Goodman said, I 
would not believe yee would abuse my house so. 

In a profound contemplation a student of Oxeford ran over 
a man in the fields, and walked IS miles ere he knew what ha 
was doing. 

One who wore side hair being asked of ane other who was 
bald, why he suiFered his haire to grow so long, answered, It 

' These notes bear ample tealiraony to the fact of Jonaon's quarrel 
with Inigo Jones, although no doubt they were reconciled previous to 
their fresh animosity, when Jones, with a spirit unworthy of a man of 
such genius, embittered the declining years of the poet, then auffcriog under 
the two-fuJd piesxure of disease and poverty. In the Hanth, MSS. is the 
following epigram " Of Inigo Soaea," hySr WilUam Alexauder: 
This rnan so conversantlye acts his part 
That it turncs naturall to him what late was art. 
This fresh animosity between Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones seems to have 
broken out in 1631, because (according to a letter from John Pory to Sir T. 
Puckering, quoted in Collier's " Annals of the Stage," toI. ii., p. 37), on the 
title-page of Ckloridia, Ben Jonson had put his own name before that of 
Ijiigo Jones. Jonson subsequently wrote the part of VitruTiusHoDp,inbis 
" Tale of a Tub," in ridicule of Jones ; and, when Sir H. Herbert licensed 
it, the offensive character and the motion of the tub were struck out " by 
command from my Iiord Chamberlain, exceptions being taken against it by 
luigo Jones, surveyor of tfae King's works, as a personal injury to h 
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was to sie if his haire would grow to seed, that he miglit sow 
of it on balJ pates,"" 

A Painter who could paint nothing but a rose, when ane Inn- 
keeper had advised with him about ane ensing, said, That a 
horse was a good one, so was a hare, but a rose was above 
them all. 

A little man drinking Prince Henrie'a health between two 
tall fellowes, said. He made up the H. 

Sir Henry Wotton," befor bis Majesties going to England, 
being disguised at Leith on Sunday, when all the rest were at 
church, being interrupted of his occupation by ane otlier 
wenche who came in at the door, cryed out, " Pox on thee, for 
thou hast hindered the procreation of a chyld," and betrayed 
himself. 

A Justice of Peace would have commanded a Captaineto sit 
first at a table, because, sayes he, I am a Justice of Peace ; 
the other drawing his eword comanded him, for sayeth he, I 
am a Justice of War. 

What is that, Uie more yow out of it, groweth still the 
longt-r? — A Ditch. 

He used to say, that they who delight to fill men extraordi- 
narie full in their own houses, loved to have their meate 
againe. 

A certain Puritain minister would not give the Communion 
save unto 13 at once : (imitating, as he thought, our Master-) 
Now, when they were sett, and one bethinking himself that 
some of them must represent Judas, that it sould not be 

<n This jest of beards ruunJng to aeeA, " to bow bald patea withall," n 
inlrodiiced hy Joiisuu iii Tlie Sinple of News, act iii., scene i. 

B Isnak Walton relates or Sir Heary Wotton, that about a year beTore 
Queen Elizabeth's death. Sir Henry came to Scotlaud, taking the name 
and langiia^ of an Italian, and remained there three montha under the 
assumed name of Octavio fialdi, only known to James VI.; having been 
■ent by Ferdinand, Orand Duke of Florence, " who had intercepted certain 
Icitem, that discovered a design to takfl away the life of the then King of 
ScoH." 



I 
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he returned, and so did all the rest, understanding his 
thought* 

A Gentlewoman fell in such a phantasie or phrensie with 
one Mr. Dod, a puritan preacher, that she requeested her Hus- 
band that, for the procreation of ane Angel or Saint, he might 
lye with her ; which having obtained,** it was but ane ordinarie 
birth. 

Scaliger writtes ane epistle to Casaubone, wher he scorns 
his [us ?] Englishe speaking of Latine, for he thought he had 
spoken English to him.P 

A Gentleman reading a poem that began with 

Wher is the man that never yet did hear 
Of fair Penelope, Ulysses Queene ? 

calling his Cook, asked If he had ever heard of her ? Who 
answering. No, demonstrate to him, 

Lo, ther the roan that never yet did hear 
Of fair Penelope, Ulysses Queene ! 

A waiting woman having cockered with muskadel and 
eggs her raistresse page, for a shee meeting in the dark, his 
mistress invaded ; of whom she would of such boldness have a 
reason. '^ Faith, Lady (said hee) I have no reason, save that 
such was the good pleasure of muskadel and eggs." 

A Judge comming along a hall, and being stopped by a 
throng, cried Dominum cognoacUe vestrum. One of them ther 
said. They would, if he durst say the beginning of that verse 
(for he had a fair wyfe) : Actceon ego *wm, cryed he, and 
went on. 

A packet of letters which had fallen over board was devored 
of a fish that was tane at Flushing, and the letters were safely 
delivered to him to whom they were written at London. 

o It is, perhaps, scarcely worth remarking, that this is not a very cre- 
dible anecdote, in regard at least to Mr. Dod. 

P This seems to allude to a curious passage in a letter of Scaliger's, ad- 
dressed, not to Casaubon, but to Stephanus Ubertus, in 1608. (Scaligeri 
fipistolae, p. 706, edit. 1627, 8vo.) 
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He scorned that aimplicitie of Cardan about the peeble stone 
of Dover, which he thought had that vertue, keeped betweene 
one's teeth, as to save him from being sick. 

A scholar expert in Latino and Greke, hut nothing in the 
English, saidof hottbroath, that he would make the danger of 
it : for it could not be ill English that was good Ls-tine, faeere 
periculum. 

A translatour of the Emperours lyves, translated Aatonius 
Pius, Antonie Pye.i 

The word Harlott was taken from Arlotte,' who was the 
mother of William the Conquerour ; a Rogue from the Latine, 
Erro, by putting a G to it. 

S' Geslidne Piercy asked the Maiorof Plimmouth, Whether 
it was his own beard or the Town's beard that he came to wel- 
come my Lord with ? for, he thought, it was so long tliat he 
thought every one of the Town had eked some part to it. 

That he stroke at S' Hierosme Bowes' breast, and asked him 
If he was within. 

An epitaph was made upon one who had a long beard, 
Here lyes a man at a beard's end, S:i:.> 

He said to the King, his master, M. G. Buchanan, had cor- 

1 Tlie woilhy old Boman ia so called in " tlie booke of the life of the 
noblR and eloquent Mark Aurelye Anthony EiDperoiir." A smstl black 
iL-tter volume, printed in the early part of the sixteenth century. There 
areotheramiisiiig reoderiDgs of Roman natnea. Seneca, ia ■'^mec ; Pyrrbus, 
Pyrhe; Cneius Rufinus, Cnee Ruffyn i and Aulus Gellius, Atde Gele, 
or Jut Gely.—P.C. 

' See note by Giffurd, to a. passage in Jonitoo's Volponc, (Works, vol. 

iii., p. 3n.) Moth, the antiquary, b Cartwrighl's Ordinury, gives the 

very definition that Jonson gives. 

■ This epilapb occurs in the Uawtbornden MSS. as follows : 

Epitaph of a Longe Beardt. 

At a Beards end, heere Ilea a man. 

The odds 'tween them was scarce a span; 

Living, with hia wombe it did meet. 

And now dead, it eovcrs his feel. 
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rupted his eare when young, and learned him to sing verses 
when he sould have read them. 

S' Francis Walsingham said of our King, when he was Am- 
bassadour in Scotland, Hie nunquam regnabit supemos. 

Of all his Playes he never gained two hundreth pounds. 

He had ofl this verse, though he scorned it : 

So long as we may, let us enjoy this breath. 
For nought doth kill a man so soon as Death. 



Heywood the Epigrammatist * being apparelled in velvet by 
Queen Mary, with his cap on in the presence, in spight of all 
the Gentlemen, till the Queen herself asked him what he 
meaned ? and then he asked her. If he was Heywood ? for she 
had made him so brave that he almost had misknowen him- 
self. 

His Impressa was a compass with one foot in center, the 
other broken, the word, Deest quod duceret orbem. 

Essex, after his brother's death, Mr. D'Evreux, in France, 
at tilt had a black shield void, the word, ParrmUafigura dolori. 
Ane other tyme, when the Queen was offended at him, a dia- 
mond with its own ashes, with which it is cutt, about it the 
word, Dum/ormaa minuis. 

He gave the Prince, Fas gloria mentis hone$t€e.^ 

He said to me, that I was too good and simple, and that oft 
a man's modestie made a fool of his witt. 

His armes were three spindles or rhombi; his own word 
about them, Percunctabor or PerscrtUator^ 

* Old John Heywood, the epigrammatist, was among the earliest of the 
English dramatic writers, and his works possess a good deal of wit and 
coarse humour. Jonson introduces his name in his '' Tale of a Tub." 

u This is the motto of the badge which our Nova Scotia baronets now 
bear, but it runs i^^Faat mentis honesUe gloria, 

^ Mr. J. P. Collier is in possession of a title-page of a copy of the 
" Diana " of Montemayor, translated by B. Yonge, which formerly be- 
longed to Ben Jonson, and upon the title-page he has written his name, 
with the addition of the words, Tanquam Explorator, 
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Hie Epitaph, by a compaDion written, is, 
Here lyes Benjamin Johnson dead. 
And hatli no more wit than [a] goose in his head; 
That as be wns wont, bo doth he still. 
Live by hi» wit, and evermore will." 



Here lyes honest Ben, 

Tliat had not a beard on his alien. 

XVIII. 
Miscellanies. 
John Stow had monstrous observations In his Chronicle, 

and was of his craft a tailour. He and I walking alone, he 

asked two eriples, what they would have to take him to their 

order. 

In his Sejanu^ he hath translated a whole oration of Tacitus : 

the first four bookes of I'acitus ignorantly done in Eng- 

lishe.* 

J. Sehlen liveth on hia owne, is the Law book of the Judges , 

of England, the bravest man in all languages ; his booke 

" Titles of Honour," written to his chamber- fellow Heyward. 
Tailor was sent along here to scorn him " 
Camhden wrot that book " Remaines of Bretagne."* 
Joseph Hall the harbenger to Done's AnnJversarie." 
Theepigrame of Martial, Vir verpiumhe vantes to expone. 

* Tn the Hawlh, MSS., these lines are aliio found, with some verbal 
alteration, entitled, " B. Johnson his Epitaph, told to mee hy bimselfe : not 
made by him." {Arch. Scolics, vol. iv.) 

■ Tliis, undoubtedly, refers toSaville's translation, and rnlher conlradii-li 
bis encomium of the work, a» quoted at (tage 25, note y. 

r In the Introduction it has been slioivn that Taylor vindicates himself j 
from such an impiilalion. 

■ Camden's " Remains cnncerniog Britain " were published ori^nally 
in 1605, wilhuut the author's name. 

» Prefixed to " The Second Anniversary " of the Progress of the Soul J 
■re forty-two lines, entitled "The Harbinger to the Progress," b 
evidently what Jonsuu referred to, us written bj Hall. 
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Lucan, Sidney, Guarini, make every man speak as well as 
themselves, forgetting decorum ; for Dametas sometjrmes 
speaks grave sentences. Lucan taken in parts excellent, alto- 
gidder naught.^ 

He dissuaded me from Poetrie, for that she had beggered 
him, when he might have been a rich lawer, physitian, or mar- 
chant.*^ 

Questioned about English, il^emy tJiey^ those. They is still 
the nominative, those accusative, them newter ; collective, not 
them meuy them trees, but them by itself referred to many. 
Whichy who^ be relatives, not that, FUmdSy hilles, he would 
have masculines. 

He was better versed, and knew more in Greek and Latin, 
than all the Poets in England, and quintessence their braines. 

He made much of that Epistle of Plinius, wher Ad pran- 
dium^ non ad notam is ; and that other of Marcellinus, who 
PUnie made to be removed from the table ; and of the grosse 
turbat. • 

One wrote one epigrame to his father, and vanted he 
had slain ten, tiie quantity of decem being false. An other 
answered the epigrame, telling that decem was false. 

S. J. Davies' epigrame of the whoores C. compared to a 
coule. 

Of all styles he loved most to be named Honest, and hath of 
that ane hundreth letters so naming him. 

^ This is merely the repetition^ as regards Lucan^ of an opinion assigned 
to Jonson in an earUer part of these notes^ and in nearly the same words, 
oee p« 4. 

c At a later period^ in his " Discoveries," he says, " Poetry, in this 
latter age, hath proved but a mean mistress to such as have wholly addicted 
themselves to her, or given their names up to her family. They who have 
saluted her on the by, and now and then tendered their visits, she hatb 
done much for, and advanced in the way of their own professions (both the 
law and the gospel), beyond all they could have hoped or done for them* 
selves without her favour." — (Works, vol. ix,, p. 175.) Ben Jonson may 
here have meant to refer to men like Sir John Davys, Dr. Donne, and 
Bishop Hall. 
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He had tliia oft, — 

Tliy nattering piclure, Phreuee, 'a lylte lliee 
Only in this, llial ye bolb painted be.'' 

In his merry humor he was wont to name himself The Poet. 

He went from Lieth homeward the 25 of January 1619,' in 
a pair of shoea which, he told, lasted liim since he came from 
Darnton,' which he minded to take back that farr againe : 
they were appearing like Coriat's :' the 6rst two dayee he was 
all excoriate. 

If he died by the way, he promised to send me his papers of 
this Country, hewen as they were. 

I liave to send him descriptions of Edinbrough, Borrow 
Lawes, of the Lowmond. 

That piece of the Pucelle of the Court was stolen out of his 
pocket by a gentleman who drank him drousie, and given Mis- 
tress Boubtraid j which brought him great displeasure.'' 

XIX. 

He sent to me this Madrigal : 
ON A LOVERS DUST, MADE SAND FOR ANE HOURE GLASSE.' 

Doe but contiiOer lliis smal dust liere ruuning in Ibe glaue 

by atomes moved. 
Could tbou believe tliat this the bodie ever wag 

uf one thai loved ? 

* This epigram ia printed in Donne's Poems, p. 64, edit. 1G69, 8vo. 

• Id DniBiiDond's Worki is a short letter to Jonion, dated January 171I1, 
1619; mentioning his having heard from Courl, lliat Jon*oa'« " abwnce na* 
regretted : sucb applause (he adds) halt) true viorlh," Stc, p. 234.— See it 
also in (he preface to this tract, p. ix. 

' Probably Darlington in Durham. 

« Thomas Coryat of Odcombe, who published bis Travels in 1611, under 
the title of " Crudities," and prefaced with an extensive and most singular 
colleciion of mock " Pauegyricke verses in praise of the author and hi* 
worke," written by Jooion, and most of llie principal witi of the time. 

h See before, p. 7, note v. 

I This madrigal, and llic lines rhat follow it, dated .laniiary 19, 1619. ia ' 
Drnmmond's Works, p. 155, are lntrodui.'ed ivilh the dedication, (which i* . 
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And, in his Mistresse flaming playing like the flye, 

turned to cinders by her eye ? 
Yw, and in death, as lyfe unblest 

to have it exprest 
Even ashes of Lovers find no rest 

And that which is (as he said) a Picture of himselfe J 

I doubt that Love is rather deafe than blinde. 
For else it could not bee. 

That shee. 
Whom I adore so much, should so slight mee. 
And cast my sute behinde : 

I'm sure my language to her is as sweety 
And all my closes meet 
In numbers of as subtile feete 
As makes the youngest hee. 
That sits in shadow of Apollo's tree. 

O ! but my conscious feares. 

That flye my thoughts betweene. 
Prompt mee that shee hath seene 

My Iiundred of gray haires. 

Told six and forty yeares,* 
Read so much waste, as she cannot embrace 
My mounlaine belly, and my rockye face. 
And all these, through her eics, have stop'd her eares. 



inserted at page ix. of the preface) and was no doubt printed from Jonson's 
own autograph. It is not contained in Sibbald*8 MS., at Drummond had 
not transcribed this personal compliment to himself. It is uncertain whe- 
ther the original autograph is still preserved. 

J According to Drummoud's Works, this " Picture," in the original MS.^ 
was thus prefaced : ** Yet that Love, when it is at full, may admit heap- 
ing, receive another ; and this a Picture of my self.*' 

^ As this was undoubtedly written in January 1619, and not in January 
1619-20, as Mr. GifTord states (vol. i., p. 3), it places Jonson's birth in the 
year 1573, and not in the subsequent year, the date which is usually as- 
signed. In England, indeed, the year was still reckoned as commencing on 
the 25tli of March ; but in Scotlaud this computation had been changed, 
and our present mode adopted from and after the first of January 1601. 
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January 19, 1619. 

He \Jomo>i[ is a great lover andpraUcr of himself ; a con- 
temner aiid acomer of others ; given rather to losse a friend 
than a jest ; Jealous of evert/ word and action of those about 
him, (espedallie after drink, which is one of the elements in 
which he liveth ;) a dissembler of ill parts which raigne in him, 
a bragger of some good that he wantelh ; thinketh nothing well 
hot what either he himself or some of his friends and country- 
men hath said or done ; he is passionately Jcijnde and angry ; 
careless eit/ier to gaine or keep ; vindicative, but, if he be well 
answered, at himself. 

For any religion, as being versed in both} Interpretetk best 
sayings and deeds often to the worst. Oppressed with fantasie, 

' See Mr. Buaweli's remarks on tills passage, in his edilioti of Malone's 
Shakespeare, vol. i., p. xlix. Afler ihe above nords, llie following iolerpo* 
lalioiu first appeared in Gibber's Lives of tlie Baglisfa Poets, wbich were ia 
fairt llie compilalion of Richard &\nv\, though published in Cibber't tinme. 
" He was for any religion, being versed in all ; his inventions were dnoolh 
and easy, but above all he excelled in translation. In »horl, he vtu in bit 
perianal character the very revtTie of Skaketpeare, ax larti/, ill-natured, 
provd, and diiagreeable, ai Shakespeare, icitk tea timet hit merit, teas 
gentle, good-natured, eami/, and amiable." (Vol. i., p. 341.) Fur the words 
here printed in Italics, Dnimmond's MSS. furnish no klud of aulhority- 
Neiiher does Sibbald's transcript contain " The Character of several 
Auliiurs, given by Mr. Drummond" himself, nhich is inserted in his Works, 
p. 226, and will be found in the appendix to this tract, p. 48. The an aiming 
up of JousDu's character remains, indeed, as unqualiRed as ever.and it i* by 
no means a flattering picture. The only queslion, however, is, whether 
Drummond was a competent and an unprejudiced observer, and whether the 
impression left on his mind, after several days' social intercourse, be a correct 
delineation of Jnnson's personal character and disposition — point* which 
ueed not be here discussed. Mr. GiSbrd admits " that forbearance was at 
no time our poet's (Jonson's) virtue," while Drunimond's teatimouj wamot 
required in order to satisfy us of Jonsoa's overweening vanity, ofhis ocea- 
aional arrogance, and his despite and jealousy of someofhiscontemporaries; 
but, on the other band, he possessed many redeeming qualities, and • 
warm-hearted humanity, which had been sacrificed to an imaginary envy 
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wMch hath ever mastered his reason^ a generall disease in many 
Poets, His inventions are smooth and easie ; but above all he 
excelleth in a Translation,^ 

When his play of a Silent Woman was first acted, ther was 
found verses after on the stage against him^ concluding that 
that play was well named the Silent Woman, ther was never one 
man to say Plaudite to it. 

FINIS. 

of Shakespeare. His character cannot be better drawn than in the words 
of Mr. CampbeU^ with ])art of which we may conclude. ** It is true that 
he [JonsonJ had lofty notions of himself, was proud even to arrogance in 
his de6ance of censure, and, in the warmth of his own praises of himself, 
was scarcely surpassed by his most zealous admirers ; but many fine traits 
of honour and affection are likewise observable in the portrait of his cha- 
racter, and the charges of malice and jealousy that have been heaped ou his 
name for a hundred years turn out to be without foundation. In the 
quarrel with Marstun and Dekker his culpability is by no means evident. 
He did not receive benefits from Shakespeare, and did not sneer at him in 
the passages that have been taken to prove his ingratitude ; and, instead 
of envying that great poet, he gave him his noblest praise; nor did he 
trample on his contemporaries, but liberally commended them." (Speci- 
mens of the British Poets, vol. iii., p. 142.) 

^ Jouson himself and his friends maintained that his Translations 
were the best parts of his works ; a conclusion in which Gifford and other 
modern critics are by no means disposed to acquiesce. See Jonson's Works^ 
vol. ii. p. 474, note. 
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HEADS OF A CONVERSATION BETWIXT THE FAMOUS POET 

BEN JOHNSON AND WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF 

HAWTHORNDEN. JANUARY, 1619.n 

(From Drummond's Works, page 224.) 

Hb (Ben Johnson) said, that his Grandfather came from Carlisle, 
to which he had come from Annandale in Scotland ; that he served 
King Henry VIII., and was a gentleman. His Father lost his estate 
under Queen Mary, having been cast in prison and forfeited, and at 
last be turned Minister. He was posthumous, being born a month 
after his father's death, and was put to school by a friend. His mas- 
ter was Camden. Afterwards he was taken from it, and put to an- 
other craft, viz : to be a Bricklayer, which he could not endure, but 
went to the Low-Countries, and returning home again, he betook 
himself to his wonted studies. In his service in the Low-Countries 
he had, in the view of both the armies, killed an enemy, and taken 
the opima spolia from him ; and since coming to England, being ap- 
pealed to a duel, he had killed his adversary, who had hurt him in 
the arm, and whose sword was ten inches longer than his. For this 
crime he was imprisoned, and almost at the gallows. Then he took 
his religion on trust of a Priest, who visited him in prison ; he was 
1 2 years a Papist ; but after this he was reconciled to the Church of 

^ The Conversations in their abridged form is subjoined as a necessary 
portion of the volume. A comparison will satisfy the reader, that, if an in- 
judicious, it was at least not an unfair abridgment. 
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England, and left off to be a Recusant. (At his first Communion, 
in token of his true recoDciliation, he drunk out the full cup of wine.) 
He was Master of Arts in both Univereitica. In the time of his close 
imprisonment under Queen Elizabeth there were spies to catch him, 
but he was advertised of them by the Keeper, He has an Epigram 
on the Spies. He married a wife, who was a shrew, yet honest to 
him. When the King came to England, about the time that tbe 
Plague was iu London, he (Beu Johnson) being in the country at 
Sir Rob. Cotton's house with old Camden, he saw in a vision his 
eldest son, then a young child and at London, appear unto him with 
the mark of a bloody cross on his forehead, os if it had been cut with 
a sword ; at which, amaz'd, he prayed unto God, and in the morning 
he came to Mr, Camden's chamber to tell him, who persuaded him it 
was but an apprehension at which he should not be dejected : la the 
meantime there come letters from his wife of the death of that boy 
in the Plague. He appeared to him, he ^aid, of a manly shape, and 
of that growth he thinks he shall be at the Resurrection, 

He was accused by Sir James Murray to the King for writing 
something against the Scots in a play called Eastward Hoe, and vo- 
luntarily imprisoned himself with Chapman and Mar^lon. who had 
written it amongst them ; It was reported that they should have 
their Cars and Noses cut. After their delivery he entertained all 
his friends, there were present Camden, Sclden, and others. In the 
middle of the feast his old mother drank to him, and shewed him a 
paper, which she designed (if tbe sentence had passed) to have mixed 
among his drink, aad it was strong and lusty poison, and that she 
was no churl, she told she designed first to have drunk it herself. 

He said, be bad spent a whole night in lying looking to his great 
toe, about which he balh seen Tartars and Turks, Romans and Car- 
thaginians fight in his imagination. He wrote all his verses first lit 
prose, as his master Camden taught him, and said, that verses stood 
by sense without cither colours or accent. 

He used to say, tliat many Epigrams were ill, because they ex- 
pressed in tbe end what should have been understood by what was 
said before ; as that of Sir John Savies. That he had a Pastoral in- 
titled the May Lord, his own name is Alkin, Ethra the Countess of 
Bedford, Moghel Overbery the old Countess of Sofiltlk, an En- 
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chantress ; other names are given to Somereet. his lady, Pembroke, 
the Countess of Rutland, Lady Wroth. In his first scene, Alkin 
comes in mending his broken pipe. He bringetb in, says our Au- 
thor, Clowns making rairth and foolish sports, contrary to all other 
Pastorals. He had also a design to write a Fisher or Pastoral Play, 
and make the stage of it in the Lomond Lake ; and also to write hia 
foot-pilgrimage hither, and to call it a Discovery, in a poem he 
caileth Edinburgh ; 



'■The I 



t of Scotland, Britain's othei 



eye. 



That he bad an intentioo to have made a plav like Plautus's Amphy- 
truo, but left it off, for that he could never find two so like one to 
the other, that he conld persuade the spectators that they were one. 
That he had a design to write an Epick Poem, and was to call it 
Chorologia of the Worthies of his Country raised by fame, and was 
to dedicate it to his Country : It is all in couplets, for he detested 
all other rhymes. He said he had written a Discourse of Poetry 
both against Campion and Daniel, especially the last, where he proves 
couplets to be the best sort of verses, especially when they are broke 
like Hexameters, and that cross Bhimes and Stanzas, because the 
purpose would lead beyond 8 lines, were all forced. His censure of 
the English Poets was this ; that Sidney did not keep a decorum in 
making every one speak as well as himself; Spencer's Stanzas 
pleased htm not, nor his matter ; the meaning of the Allegory of his 
Fairy Qneen he had delivered in writing to Sir Walter RaWleigh, 
which was, that by the Bleating Beast he understood the Pu- 
ritans, and by the false Duessa the Queen of Scots. He told, 
that Spencer's goods were robbed by the Irish, and his house and a 
little child burnt, he and hia wife escaped, and after died for want of 
bread in King Street ; he refused 20 pieces sent him by my Lord 
Essex, and said he was sure he had no time to spend them. Samuel 
Daniel was a good honest man, had no children, and was no Poet; 
and that he had wrote the Civil Wars, and yet hath not one battle 
in all his book. That Michael Drayton's Polyolbion, if he had per- 
formed what he promised, to write the deeds of all the Worthies, 
had been encellenl. That he was chalJenged for intituling one book 
Mortimariades, That Sir John Davis play'd on Drayton in an Epi- 
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gram, who in his Sonnet coQcladed hie Mistress might have beea 
the ninth worthy, and said, he used a phrase like Dametaa in Area- 
dia, who said, his MiatriBs, for wit, might be a giant. That Silves- 
ter's translation of Du Bartas was not well done, and that he wrote 
his verses before he understood to confer ; and these of Fairfax were 
not good. That the translations of Homer and Virgil in long Alex- 
drines were but prose. That Sir John Harrington's Ariosto, under 
all translations, was the worst. That when Sir John Harrington de- 
sired him to tell the truth of His Epigrams, be answered him, that 
he loved not the truth, for they were narrations, not Epigrams. He 
said, Donne was originally a Poet, his grandfather oa the mother 
side was Heywood the Epigrammatist. That Donne for not being 
understood would perish. He esteemed him the first Poet in the 
world for some things ; his verses of the tost Oehadine he had 
hy heart, and that passage of the Calm, that dust and feathers did 
not stir, all was so quiet. He aSrmed that Donne wrote all his 
best pieces before he was twenty-five years of age. The Coneeit of 
Donne's Transformation or SltTiii-^jfoiirts, was, that he sought the 
soul of that apple that Eva pulled, and thereafter made it the soul of 
a hiteh, then of a she-wolf, and so of a woman ; his general pur- 
pose was to have brought it into all the bodies of the Hereticks from 
the Soul of Cain ; and ot last left it in the body of Calvin. He 
only wrote one sheet of this, and since be was made Doctor, repented 
hugely, and resolved to destroy all his poems. He toid Donne, that 
his anmx-ersary was prophane and full of blasphemies, that if it had 
been written on the Virgin Mary, it had heen tolerable. To which 
Donne answered, that he described the idea of a Woman, and not as 
she was. He said Shakespear wanted art and sometimessense; for 
in one of his plays he brought in a number of men, sayiog they had 
Buffered ship-wrack in Bohemia, where is no sea near by 100 miles. 
That Sir Walter Rawleigh esteemed (nore fame than conscience ; the 
best wits in England were imployed in making his History. Ben him- 
self had written a piece to him of the Punick War. which he altered, 
and set in his book. He said there was no such ground for an 
heroiek poem as King Arthur's Fiction ; and that Sir P. Sidney had 
an intention to have transformed all his Arcadia to the Stories of 
King Arthur, He said, Onen was a poor pedantick SchoolmnXer, 
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sweeping his living from the posteriors of little children, and has 
nothing good in him. his Epigrama being bare narrations. Francis 
Beaumont died before he was 30 yeare of age, who, he said, waa a 
il Poet, BE were Fletcher and Chapman, whom he loved. That 
Sir William Alexander was not half kind to him, and neglected him 
because a friend to Draj-ton. That Sir R. Ayton loved him deartj. 
He fought several times with Marston and says, that Marston wrote 
hia Father- in-laws preachings, and hia Father-in-law his Comedies. 
Hie judgment of Stranger Foeta was, That be thought not Bartas a 
Poet, but a verser, because he wrote not fiction : be cursed Petrarch 
for redacting verses into Sonnets, which, he said, was like that ty- 
rant's bed where some who were too short were racked, others too 
long cnt ehort. That Guarini in his Pastor Fido kept no decorum, 
in making shepherds speak as well as himself. That he told Cardinal 
du Perou (when he was in France, Anno 1613.) who showed him his 
translation of Virgil, that it was naught ; that the best pieces of 
Ronsurd were bis Odes. But all this was to no purpose (saya our 
Author) for he never understood the French or Italian languages. 
He said, Petronius, Plinius Secundus and Plautus spoke best Latine, 
and that Tacitus wrote tlie secrets of the Council and Senate, as 
Suetonius did those of the Cabinet and Court. That Lucan, taken 
in parts, was excellent, but altogether naught. That Quintilians 6, 
7 and 8 books were not only to he read bnt altogether digested. That 
Juvenal, Horace and Martial were to be read for delight, and so was 
Pindar 1 but Hippocrates for health. Of the English nation he said, 
that Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity was best for Church matters, and 
Selden's Titles of Honour for Antiquities. Here our Author relates 
that the censure of his verses was, that they were all good, especially 
hia Epitaph on Prince Henry, save that they smelled too much of the 
Schools, and were not after the fancy of the times ; for a child (says 
he) may write after the fashion of the Greek and Latin verses in 
running ; yet that he wished for pleasing the King, that piece of 
Forth Feasting had been his own. 

As Ben Johnson has been very liberal of his censures on all his 
co-temporaries, so our Author does not spare him; For (he saya) 
Ben Johnson was a great lover and praiser of himself, a contemner 
and acoriier of others, given rather to lose a friend than a jest ; jea- 
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loos of every word and action of those about him, especially mfter 
drink, which is one of the elements in which he lived, a diaaembler 

of tile purls which reign in him. ; a bragger of some good that he 
wanted, thinketh notlting well done but what either he himself or 
some of his friends have said or done ; he is passionately kind and 
angry, careless either to gain or keep ; vindictive, but if he be well 
answered, at himself; interprets best sayings and deeds often to the 
worst. He was for any religion, as being versed in both ; oppressed 
with fancy, which hath overmastered his reason, a general disease in 
many Poets. His inventions are smooth and ea»y, but above all he 
excellctb in a translation. When his play of the Silent Woman was 
first acted, there were found verses after on the stage against him, 
concluding that that play was well named the Silent Woman, because 
there was never one mao to say Flaudile to it. 



Mr. Drdmmond oavk thb FOLtowiNO Cbasactba o 

AlTTHOBS. 

The Authors I have seeo (saith he) on the subject of Love, are the i 
Earl of Surrey. Sir Thomas Wyat (whom because of their antiquity. 
I will not match with our better times) Sidney, Daniel, Drayton, 
and Spencer. He who writeth the Art of English Poeay" praieeth 
much Rawleigh and Dyer ; but their works are so few that are c 
to my hands, I cannot well say any thing of them. 

The last we have are Sir William Alexander, and Shakespear,? who 
have lately published their works. Constable," aaitb same, have [h&tb] 

1 See Putteiiliam's Art of Enjjiish Pocsie, Loudon, 1589. 

P Here DrunimaDd evidently refers to the poems of Sliakeipeare, and 
not lo Ills plays. 

1 Henry Constable, as Mr. Collier remnrks, (Bridgewater Cutalof^ue, 
p. 2S3) " had an extraordinary repiiutioii ; but itothin<: he has left behind , 
him watraats the praise bestovced upon him iu so old play, ' 7'he Return i 
from ParnugiiLs,' IGOG, in a couplet, which will reniud the reader of s . 
beautiful passage in Milton's ' Comus;' 

' Sweet Cou»tabie doth take the wond'ring ear. 
And lays it up in willing prison menU' 
The only work he published is a. collection of sonnets, uuder the title t>I 
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written excellently i and Murray.' nith others, 1 know, hath done 
well, if they could be brought to publiBh their works; But of secrets 
who can soundly judge ? 

The best and most exquisite Poet of this subject, by eoneent of the 
whole Senate of PoeU, is Petrarch. S. W, R.," in an Epitaph on 
Sidney, calleth him our English Petrarch ; and Daniel ' regratea he 
was not a Petrarch, though his Delia be a Laura ; So Sidney in his 
Ast[rophel] and Stella telleth of Petrarch, 

You that poore Petrarch's long deceased wooes, 
With new-borne sighes, [and dentsend wit do sing.] 

The French have also set him before them as a Paragon ; whereof 
we still find, that those of our English Poets who have approached 
nearest to him, are the most exquisite on this subject. When I say 
approach him, I mean not in following his inFeotion, but in forging 
M good ; and when one matter cometh to them all at once, who 
qnintessenceth it in the finest suhi'tance. 

Among our English Poets, Petrarch in imitated, nay, surpast in 
some things, in matter and manner : In matter none approach him 
to Sidney, who hath Songs and Sonnets in matter intermingled :" In 
manner the nearest I find to him is W. Alexander i who, iosisting 

' Delia,' 1592." He appears to have visited Scotland on more than one 
occasion. In March 1599, he nas summoned to appear before the Pres- 
bytery of Ediuburgh, as being a Roman Calholic ; but he excused bimself 
from appearing as a stranger, and fioon after left the country. 

' Probably Sir DavidMurray of Gorthy, who was tutor of Prince Henry, 
and was the author of a volume published iu IGll, "TheTragicall Death 
of .Soplionifba," and containing a number uf sonnets, under the title of 
" Cselia." His couaiu, Jobn Murray, is also known as a poetical writer, 
but we learn from a letter addressed to Drummoed of Hawthomdeji, by 
Sir William Alexander, enclosing a sonnet ou bis death, that John Murray 
died in AprQ 1615. (Works, p. 150.) 

' No doubt Sir Walter Raleigh : an Epitaph on Sir Pbilip Sidney, attri- 
buted to Sir Walter Raleigh, is included in tbe Roxburghe volume, " Sid- 
neiana," published by Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield, in 183?. TTiis, how- 
ever, is not the epitaph that Drummond refers to. 

' See bis Delia, Sonnet xl. 

" (n hii Aatrophel and Stella, usually subjoined to his Arcadia. 
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in these »arae steps, hath Sextaios, MiidrigalB, and Songe, Echoes ] 
and Equivoques/ which he hath cot ; whereby, as the one hath sor- 
paat him in matter, to the other in manner of writting, or form. 
This one thing which ie followed by the Italians, as of Sanazarius 
and others, is, that none celebratetb their Mistress after her death, 
which RoDsard hath imitated ; After which two, next (methjnke) fol- 
loweth Daniel, for Bweetnefis in ryming second to none. Dravton 
aeeraeth rather to have loved his Muse than his Mistress; by, I 
know not what attificial Similes, Ibis sheweth well his mind but not 
the Passion. As to that which Spencer calleth his Amoretti, I am 
not of their opinion who think them his ; for tliey are so childish, 
that it were not well to give them so honourable a father." 

Donne, among the Anacrcontick lyrics, is second to none, and tai 
from oil second ; but as Anacrcon doth not approach Callimachua, 
tho' he eicela in his own kind, nor Horace to Virgil, no more can 
I be brought to think him to excel either Alexander's or Sidney's 
verses : They can hardly be compared together trading diverse paths ; 
the one flying awift, but low, the other, like the eagle, surpassing 
the clouds. I tliink, if be would, he might easily be the best Epi- 
grammatist we have found in English ; of which I have not yet 
seen any come near the Ancients. Compare Song Marry and Lo»t 
&c.' with Tasso's stanzas against beauty ; one shall hardly know who 
hath the best. 

Drayton's Polyolbion is one of the smoothest poems I have seen ia 
English, poetical and well prosecuted; there are some pieces in hina 
I dare compare with the best transmarine poems. The 7th eong 
pleaselh me much. The 12th is escclleat. The 13th also. The 
Discourse of Hunting passeth with any Poet, and the 18th, which ia 
his last in this edition 1614.' 

I find in him, which is in most part of my Compatriots, too great 



* In his " Aurora, coDtainin<; the lirsi faocies or the Author's youth, 
William Alexander of Menstric." London, 1604, 4to. 

" Whatever opinion may be entertained respecting Spenser's AmoreUx, 
there vs no reason lo call in question his being the author. 

» The second of Doime'a Elegies begins Marry and love thy Plavia. 

y The second part of Drayton's Polyolbion was uol published until Un 
year 1633. 
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an admiration of their country ; on the History of which, whilst 
they muse, as wondering, they forget sometimes to be good Poets. 

Silvester's translation of Judith, and the Battle of Yvory, are ex- 
cellent. He is not happy in his inventions, as may be seen in his 
"Tabacco Batter'd," and " Epitaphes;" Who likes to know whether 
he or Hudson hath the advantage of Judith,' let them compare the 
beginning of the 4th Book, ** O Silver brow'd Diana," &c. And the 
end of the 4th Book, " Her waved locks," &c. The midst of the 8th 
[5th] Book, " In Ragau's ample plain one morning met," &c. The 
6th Book, after the beginning, " Each being set anon, fulfilled out," 
&c. And after, " Judas, said she ; Thy Jacob to deliver, now is the 
time," &c. His pains are much to be praised, and happy Transla- 
tions, in sundry parts equalling the Original. 

s ** The Historie of Judith " was Englished by Thomas Hudson, from 
the French of Du Bartas, at the command of James VI., to whom it was 
dedicated, and printed at Edinburgh, 1584, 8vo. In a list of the king's 
(James VI.) household, ** Mekill Thomas Hudsone " appears with three 
others of the same name, as Violaris. The term ** mekill," or large, may 
apply to his person. He long continued at the Scottish court. On the 5th 
of June 1586, he was appointed " Maister of his Hienes Chappell Royall." 
See note in Alexander Montgomery's Poems, p. 302, Edinburgh, 1821, 8vo. 
Hudson's version of Judith was afterwards reprinted at London in 1606, 
and in the subsequent editions of Sylvester's popular translation of ** Du 
Bartas his Divine Weekes and Dayes." Sylvester was so greatly admired 
for the smoothness of his versification, as to be called '' Silver tong'd Syl- 
vester." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



For the use of the highly valuable and remarkable 
manuscript, printed in the first half of the ensuing 
volume, we are indebted to E. M. L. Mostyn, Esq., 
M.P. Some of the papers of that ancient family 
falling under the notice of Sir Frederick Madden, 
(Principal Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum) 
he found among them a theatrical relic, under the 
title of ^^The Book of John a Kent and John a 
Cumber," and procured the ready consent of the pro- 
prietor to the publication of it by the Shakespeare 
Society. It is fitting, therefore, that our obligations 
to both those gentlemen should, in the first instance, 
be emphatically expressed ; and most of our Members 
are aware that the. latter has always taken a warm 
interest in our proceedings, as well as in every thing 
calculated to illustrate the history of our early drama, 
poetry, and general literature. 

How the play of " John a Kent and John a Cum- 
ber" came into the hands of the Mostyns, after 
the lapse of more than two centuries and a half we 
are unable to determine. We entertain little doubt that 
it was written originally for represenbition at one of 
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the public theatres of the Metropolis ; and it is pos- 
sible that, having been in some respects well adapted 
to private performance, the author subsequently pre- 
pared it for the pui-pose, and transmitted his manu- 
script to North Wales, where it may have been exhi- 
bited by the retainers of some powerful house as a 
Christmas eutertainment. On the other hand, it seems 
more likely that it was acted by a company of profes- 
sional performers during tlieir progress through North 
AVales and Soutli Lancashire ; and it is to he observed 
that the author was at one time engaged as a writer 
for a body calling themselves tlie theatrical servants 
of Lord Strange.' They may have left their " book" 
behind tlicm in the country, and in this way it may 
have been deposited among domestic muniments. It . 
is, however, needless to speculate upon this point: 
we have good reason to rejoice that the MS. has 
been preserved, and tliat we have now an opportiuiity 
of presenting it to our subscrihers. 

There is no doubt respecting the authorahip of the 
work, since it is signed by that celebrated dramatist, 
Anthony Munday, or Mundy, at the conclusion, in 
the following form : 



" Decembria, I59fl." 

The whole body of the work i 



"Anthony Mundy. 



in Munday's hand- 



' Tbe earliest account in " HenBlowe's Diary " is thus headed : " Tit 
the name of God, Amen, 1591, beginnJDg the 19 of February, my Lord 
Strangc's men, as foUoweth." Sec p. 20 of our impression of thia 
Viihiable manuscript, made in 1 SJ5 by llie liberal peniittatuu of the Muter, 
Warden, and Fellows, of Dulvrich Cfilk^e. 
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writing, and, by permission of Mr. Mostyn, we have 
liad a facsimile made of a portion of it, which pre- 
cedes the title-page of our volume. 

The size of the original manuscript is foolscap- 
folio, and it is in all parts quite as closely written 
as our specimen ; but, unfortunately, damp and other 
causes have worn away some of the margins, espe- 
cially at the tops and bottoms of the pages, so 
that in various places the sense can only be filled 
up by conjecture. We have usually indicated these 
defects by asterisks ; and if here and there we have 
ventured to supply a word or two, regarding which 
we could not be mistaken, we have never omitted 
to place our insertions between brackets, in order 
that the reader might not be misguided as to the 
real state of the original. What we have left un- 
done, in the way of completing the writer's meaning, 
a little ingenuity would oft;en have accomplished; 
but we preferred trusting the matter to the specu- 
lation of others, even though the mode we have 
pursued has disfigured our text more than other- 
wise might have been necessary. It will be seen 
that our last two pages exhibit a grievous deficiency 
of this kind ; for the final leaf of the MS. has been 
diagonally torn, and nearly one half of it is entirely 
wanting : luckily, however, the name of the author is 
left, with the date of the month and year when, per- 
haps, he finished his composition. We ought to 
state, however, that " Decembris, 1595," is not Mun- 
day's autograph, although in a handwriting of the 
time. The tearing of the MS. has had the lament- 
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able effect of annihilating the beginnings or ends of 
from twenty to thirty lines. 

Notwithstanding this apparent ill- usage of the 
manuscript, and the farther iujiu-y it has sustained 
from damp or accident, the whole story of the piece 
can be perfectly made out, and nothing has been lost, 
as far as we can judge, which was important to the 
explanation of the incidents, or to the delineation of 
the characters. The latter are drawn with sufficient 
distinctness ; but Munday's wish seems to have been, 
not so much to write a play in which what were of 
old called "humours," or individual peculiarities, 
were portrayed, as a i)iece with much variety of 
detail, and with the attractive admixture of natiu^ 
and preternatural agencies. He has combined with 
these the "merriments" of grotesque clowns and 
ignorant rustics, with more skill and effect than, 
we apprehend, are to be found in auy poet of his 
time — of course, witli tlie exception of Shakespeare. 
One of these scenes will strongly remind those 
who happen to be acquainted with it, of " Kemp's 
applauded men-imcnts" on receiving King Edgar 
into Gotham, in the comedy of the " Knack to know 
a Knave," 1594 ;' but Munday has employed his mate- 
rials with greater judgment, and, above all, he has 
ingeniously contrived that they shall contribute to 
the progress and unwinding of the story. In the 
" Knack to know a Knave," (which was printed only 

' Tills "merry Comedy," with four otuer early draiuaa, like it of » 
peculiar and Intermediate characler, has lecenlty Ijcen rc-prinl«d by ihe 
Roxburghe Club. 
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the year before " John a Kent and John a Cumber " 
bears date) the scene between the Miller, the Cobbler, 
the Smith, &c., is mere blundering buffoonery, in- 
tended only to raise a laugh, without aiding at all in 
the advancement of the plot ; but Munday has not only 
heightened the drollery of the dialogue, but has made 
it, and the persons engaged in it, subsidiary to the 
main objects he had in view, and to the circumstances 
in which his chief characters are placed. 

In fact, it is a performance in which the plot 
has been treated as the matter of highest impor- 
tance; and while it is not needlessly involved, it 
is full of unexpected changes, and the reader is 
often kept in uncertainty as to the way in which 
the persons will escape from the positions in which 
they find themselves. It was the ability evinced 
by Munday in this department of the duty of a dra- 
matist, that obtained for him the character of the 
"best plotter" our stage possessed in 1598;^ and 

^ This character was given to him by Francis Meres, in his *' PalladU 
Tamia. Wit*8 Treasury.** 12mo. 1598 : on fo. 283 we read as follows : — 

** The best Poets for Comedy among the Greeks are these : Menander, 
Aristophanes, Eupolis Atheniensis, Alexis Terins, Nicostratns, Amipsias 
Atheniensis, Anaxandrides Rhodios, Aristonymas, Archippns Atheni- 
ensis, and Callias Atheniensis ; and among the Latines, Plautus, Terence, 
Naevius, Sext. Turpilius, Licinins Imbrex, and Yirgilins Romanus: so 
the best for Comedy amongst us bee, Edward Earle of Oxforde, Doctor 
Gager of Oxforde, Maister Rowley once a rare Scholler of learned Pem- 
brooke Hall in Cambridge, Maister Edwardes one of her Majesties 
Chappell, eloquent and witty John Lilly, Lodge, Grascoyne, Greene, 
Shakespeare, Thomas Nash, Thomas Heywood, Anthony Mundye our 
best plotter. Chapman^ Porter, Wilson, Hath way, and Henry Chettle.** 

Ben Jonson is not even mentioned here among ** the best for comedy,** 
while Munday is singled out as the " best plotter.** 
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although this praise, by uo incompetoiit judge, is to be 
tiiken with grams oi" allowance, there is no doubt that 
iu this respect Munday had advantages over not a few 
of his contemporaries. He seems to have been as de- 
cidedly superior to Ben Jonson, (of whose hostility to 
Muuday we shall have more to say hereafter, in refe- 
rence to the very expression wo have quoted) in the 
construction of the story of a play, as he was inferior 
to him in the delineation of characters, and their 
idiosyncrasies. 

Few of Monday's dramatic productions have come 
down to us, and we shall hereafter insert a list of such 
as are extant, in our enumeration of all his known 
works, dramatic and undramatic; but such of his 
plays as exist support, though not to its ftill extent, 
the applause to which we have just adverted. His 
earhest dramatic attempt seems to have been a comedy 
called " The Two Italian Gentlemen," which was 
entered at Stationers' Hall for pubhcation in Novem- 
ber, 158-1,' and was no doubt printed in tliat year, 
although both the extant copies want title-pages. 



' The memorandum in the EegUters is in the rollowiag form, showing 
llist the running title of "The two Italian Gentlemen" was preceded, on 
the title-page, by the names of the heroesi, viz., Fideie end Fortuii[atu8.] 
" 12 Novemhr. 

"The. Hackctt. lU of him, fur printinge a hooke, entituled fidrlt 
ani/ortua. The deccipta ia love discoursed in a Comedic of \j Italyna 
gent, translated into Engtjshc." 

Extracts from the Stationers' Registers, iit 193. 

The authorship of Monday, as far aa translation is concemod, ia 
mccrtained by the circumstance that the dedication of one of the two re- 
maining copKS is Bubacribcd with hii< Initials: it may be stxui in "UisL 
iiugl. Dram. Pui'try Find the Static," iii., ii'i. 
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This was a mere translation, and whatever merit 
the plot may possess belongs to the original author ; 
but such is not the case with Munday's " Downfal 
of Robert Earl of Huntington/' which he probably 
wrote alone, nor with his "Death of Robert Earl 
of Huntington," in which he was assisted by Henry 
Chetde. Both of these were first printed in 1601,^ 
but they were written some years earUer, and are 
indisputably favourable specimens of his talents and 
ingenuity. 

As a dramatic poet, independently of the formation 
of his £a,ble, (which is so important a portion of the 
art required in theatrical composition) Munday is 
seen to greater advantage in the two plays relating 
to Robert Earl of Huntington, or Robin Hood, than 
in the drama of "John a Kent and John a Cum- 
ber;" because, although the versification in the 
latter in general runs smoothly, like that of a 
practised writer, it has no claim to be ranked in the 
higher order of our stage-performances: the lines 
are usually unambitious of any greater excellence 
than that of conveying the writer's meaning dis- 
tinctly, at the same time falling agreeably upon the 

^ They are reprinted in the Supplemental Volume to " Dodslej's Old 
Phiys,** which was prepared by the Editor of the present publication in 
1828. ^^ The Widow*s Charm," which some have Buppoeed to be the same 
play as '' The Puritan, or the Widow of Watling Street," 1607, has been 
imputed to Munday by Malone, on the authority of ^ Henslowe*8 Diary ;** 
but in the two entries relating to it he is only called ** Anthony the poet" 
There was another Anthony in Henslowe*s employment and pay — 
Anthony Wadeson — and he may have been the writer of " The Widow's 
Charm." See " Henslowe's Diary," printed by the Shakespeare Society, 
pp. 225, 226. 



ear of the auditor. Therefore, if any reader sIiaQ 
expect to meet with bold and lofty flights of fancy, 
with new and poetical images, and with any thing 
approaching the wealth, force, and variety of expres- 
sion, as well as the depth and originality of tliought, 
to which he has l)een accustomed in Shakespeare, he 
will be disappointed. All that Munday proposed to 
himself seems to have been to compose a comedy, 
which i'or two or three hours should amuse by the 
novelty and diversity of its incidents, and satisfy by 
the plain, and appropriate language put into the 
mouths of the characters interested in the progress 
and result of the stoiy. 

Here we may, perhaps, be permitted to remark 
that the extravagant, though most just, admiration with 
which we invariably turn to the dramas of Shake- 
speare, has led many persons to fix too high a standard 
for estimating the qualifications and excellences of Ids 
contemporaries. We will venture, nevertheless, to 
assert, after the devotion of a tolerably long hfe to the 
study of early dramatic literature, that even if the plays 
of Shakespeare be entirely left out of consideration, his 
contemporaries, such as Marlow, Greene, Jonson, Hey- 
wood. Chapman, Webster, Marston, Dekker, Munday, 
and many others, liave left behind them productions 
of the same description, which will not only compete 
\rith, but, in most respects, exceed, the eftbrts of 
tlie di'amatists of any other comitry of the world 
since tlie revival of letters. The recent and very able 
volumes of Mr. Ticknor' have tended much to place 

' TIic Ilistorjr ofSiwnisli Litcraturi:. :1 vols. 8vu. 1830. 
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upon a proper level the elder dramatists of Spain, and 
thereby (while freely admitting the excellence of 
others) to establish the superiority of our own. 
We are prepared to maintain that, in all the great 
essentials of stage-composition, any comparison be- 
tween the great literary ornaments of the r««pectiye 
theatres of Spain and England must terminate in 
favour of the latter. The parallel is the more fair, 
because the principles upon which the poets of the 
two countries wrote were extremely similar, and, as 
far as we know, without the slightest concert or com- 
munication. 

It will now be necessary to enter with a little more 
particularity into the fable, conduct, and characters, 
of ^^ John a Kent and John a Cumber;" but as the 
play, m such entireness as it possesses in the manu- 
Lpt, is now before our readL, we may avoid pro- 
lixity in noticing the story which Munday either 
borrowed or invented. 

At this time of day, and in the present state of 
our Wo™.ti„n. we nid ha^y .d,^ to fl.e «a..er 
in which our early dramatists resorted, in the con- 
struction of their plays, to any known history or 
popular fiction. We more than strongly suspect, for 
we are thoroughly convinced, that such was the origin 
of the comedy in our hands. Munday found John a 
Kent and John a Cumber persons whose existence, 
as accomplished and powerful magicians, was fixed in 
popular belief; and he took advantage of that belief 
very much in the same way his contemporary, Ro- 
bert Greene, took advantage of it, when he wrote 
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liis play founded upon tlie preternatural powers j 
attributed to Friars Bacon and Bongay.' The novel 
forming the foundation of Greene's production has 
been preserved to our day, though in an edition 
much later thau the date of the drama; but, in < 
the case before us, although we have no early ] 
printed account of the exploits of John a Kent or 
of liis competitor, wo feel satisfied that a work of 
the kind must formerly have been curi'ent, and tliat I 
tlie very circumstance of its exti-eme popuhirity has | 
led to the destruction of every co])y, so as to leave 
John a Kent and his performances merely a matter 
of vague tradition. His story, and the remarkable 
incidents and achievements with which be was con- 
nected, must have been narrated in chap-books and 
ballads, numerously printed and widely circulated, 
but they have all perished; and we believe that ■ 
the only record of what he attempted or accom- . 
phslied is found in the comedy before us. It has 
happened with these chap-books and ballads, as 
with many other specimens of om- old national lite- 
rature, tliat having been printed in the cheapest 1 
form, they became such favourites with tlie lower I 
orders, and were so much read and so carelessly 
treated, that every edition has disappeared. The very 
circumstance tiiat they assumed so unpretending a 
shape, and addressed themselves to the \'ulgar aud 1 
the ignorant, kept them out of the libraries and depo- , 

' See vol. Tiii of the last edition of " Dodeley's Old PUyB," in which 
" The faonorahle History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bongay," 11194, i 
iiiierted for the first ti 
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^itories of the wealthy and the learned; and in 
comparatively modem times they have only now 
and then been accidentally detected in obscure 
comers, or in the collections of individuals of pecu- 
liar habits and propensities/ who were probably 
themselves hardly aware of the value of such pro- 
ductions, in connexion with the history of the progress 
of human intellect. 

To establish this fact, we have only to direct 
attention to the many ancient ballads, broadsides, 
penny-histories, and other ephemeral productions, re- 
corded in our volumes of " Extracts from the Regis- 
ters of the Stationers' Company," compared with the 
few indeed that are now known. 

We have stated that the comedy of " John a Kent 
and John a Cumber" contains proof of the popu- 
larity, at least, of the former as a magician or wizard, 
whose existence and abilities were fixed in belief 
by the composition of tracts, printed and circulated 
of old, relating to his achievements. To these we 
find Sidanen, the heroine of the play, referring very 

^ Such, for instance, as Samuel Pepys, whose curious accumulations of 
this kind are preserved in Magdalene Ck>ll^;e, Cambridge, where the 
kindness of the Hon. the Dean of Windsor renders them as accessible 
as the terms of the bequest will permit. The prudence of the restric- 
tions imposed by Pepys cannot be doubted, although they may now 
and then be found inconvenient to such as have occasion to make exten- 
sive or lengthened examinations of the man of popular relics he left 
behind him, which would assuredly not have been preserved to this day, 
but for the stringent regulations established by the testator. 

The Editor may here, perhaps, be permitted to state that he has 
long been preparing a history of ballads, chap-books, and early popular 
literature, especially in relation to the annals of our country. 
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distinctly, on p. 
that she 



50, where she tells John a Kent I 



'• " will entreat &11 Britain's poets 

To write large Toliunes of thy learned akill :" 

and she said so because, in fact, such narratives werfti 
well known at the time Munday wrote. Again, on I 
p. 58, when Lord Powis and Prince Griffin are ex- 
pressing their gratitude to John a Kent for what he 
had acconiphshed in their favour, the former ex- 
claims — 

" Ah, peerlesB John 1 w-ith love, with life, and lands, 
Will we requite this kindness at thy hands:" 

and Prince Griffin adds — 

" And sing ewcet Sonnets in thy endlees praise. 
While our fair loves and we enjoy our days:" 

clearly showing that such " sweet Sonnets" in praise J 
of Jolm a Kent were then in circulation.' 

We may also refer to pp. 40, 41, for abundant evi- I 
dence that the peasantiy were well acquainted not J 
only with his being, but with his powers, and held J 
him in sufficient awe and veneration. "A man" 
(says Hugh, the Sexton) "were better deal with the 
best man in the country than with master John a 
Kent: he never goes abroad without a bushel of 
devils about him, that if one speak but an ill word of 

' On p. 29, John a Cumber refers to the high reimtation hia com- 
petitor had acquired : J 
"Now, John a Kent, much have I heard of thee: I 
Anncient thy fame" • • • ^ 
but the injury of the MS. at this place renders it impossible to read 
fiirther, and we are tantalised by the certainty that nbat followed mnit 
have been important with reference to the exploits of John a Kent, 
which we now leam only by tradition.' 
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him, he knows it by and by, and it is no more but 
send out one of these devils, and where's the man 
then?" To this the leader of the clowns adds — 
" Indeed, sir, master John hath dealt but even so so 
with me, in times past : hark ye, sir, I never besorted 
or played the good fellow, as sometimes ye know 
flesh and blood will be frail, but my wife hath known 
on it ere I came home, and it could not be but by 
some of his flying devils." It is therefore needless 
to dwell longer upon this point. 

With regard to his character, as we collect it from 
his words and actions in the drama, it will be seen 
that, although no higher nature is given to him 
than that of a human being with magical power 
and authority, he plays the part, in some respects, 
of a sort of merry goblin, or Robin Goodfellow, " a 
magiciaa most profound in his art, and yet not 
damnable," in aiding certain persons, who ingratiate 
themselves with him, to accompUsh their reasonable 
desires, which without his help they could hardly hope 
to attain. These parties are Prince GriflBn (of South 
Wales) and the Earl of Powis ; one of whom is in 
love with Sidanen, the daughter of Prince Llwellen, 
(of North Wales) and the other with Marian, the 
daughter of the Earl of Chester. 

John a Cumber is the competitor of John a Kent 
in supernatural power and magical delusion, and 
all we know of him is that he is represented as a 
native of Scotland,^ and a wizard, who is called in by 

^ Mr. T. Stephens, of Merthyr Tydfil, in a letter in «< Notes and 
Queries,** of August 16, suggests that "^ John a Cumber is probably John 

b 
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the Earl of Morton, a peer of that country, and by 1 
the Earl of Pembroke, to assist tliem in their deaigng 
upon Sidauen and Marian. These designs are per- 
fectly honourable, and are zealously seconded by the 
fathers of the ladies ; but in the end they and their 
coadjutor are outwitted and defeated : the weapons ] 
employed by John a Cumber are turned against him- 
self, and he becomes, through the instrumentality 
of Jolm a Kent, an object of contempt and ridicule 
with the vei-y persons who expected to profit by hia . 
success. There is a great deal of genuine comedy 1 
both in the situations and dialogue, where insults 
of the most provoking kind are heaped upon the 
unfortunate John a Cumber, who at length, at the 
moment when he is most looking for a favourable i 
issue to liis schemes and contrivances, is mortified | 
by being clothed in motley, and compelled to act a 
the Fool in a mstic morris-dance. 

It woidd be a waste of time, to enter into any j 
detailed account of the plot: neither would it be j 
very easy to make our nan-ative perfectly intelli- 
gible, in consequence of tlie numerous and amusing 
changes of situation and circumstances in the pro- 
gress of the performance, which in all probability 
rendered it popular. It will be obsei'ved that the'l 
manuscript is furnished witli no Ust of the Dra- 
matis Persona-, and perhaps it may be as weU»l 
here to supply the deficiency, in order that onv^l 
readers may become acquaiuted with the names ofra 

y Kymro, or Juhn the Cambrian ;" but this ia hardly conaistent with the I 
Btalemeiit in the play thai he was from Scirtlniid. 



Sir Evan Griffin. ' their friendi. 
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the different characters before they commence the 
perusal of the drama. 

Llwellen, Prince of North Wales. 

Ranulph, Earl of Chester. 

Sir Griffin Meriddock, Prince of South Wales. 

Geoffirey, Earl of Powis. 

Sir GoBselen Denyille. 1 

Earl of Pembroke. 

Earl of Morton, a Scottish Lord. 

Abbot of Chester. 

John a Kent. 1 ^r • • 

John a Cumber. J -oiagi 

Oswen, son to the Earl of Chester. 
Lord Amery, his friend. 
Lord MortMgue. 
Slirimp, John a Kent's Boy. 
Turnip. 
Hugh Sexton. 
Tom Taberer. 
Spurling and Boy. 
Countess of Chester, Mother of Marian. 
Sidanen, Daughter of Llwellen. 
Marian, Daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Chester. 
Servant to the Earl of Chester. Antics, Peasants, &c. 

We are not aware that we are called upon to 
say more than we have already stated regarding 
these characters, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Sidanen, who seems to have been a Welsh heroine of 
considerable beauty and celebrity, in praise of whom, 
according to this play, poems had been written ; for 
she herself in one place (p. 42) exclaims — 



" Clowns and rustics. 



*' Ay, poor Sidanen I let no more sweet song 
Be made by Poet for Sidanen sake ;** 

b2 
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and among the entries in the Stationers' Registers f 
the year 1579 we read the following, under date c 
13th August : 

" Rd of him (Richard Jones) fur printing a ballad of British Sid 
applied b; & Cuurtier to the praise of the Qucea." 

The meaning appears to be, that some courtier hadV 
applied to Elizabeth a ballad which had been writt 
in praise of Sidanen, as if she were a known subjet 
of English verse at that period.' 

The scene is laid tlu-oughout in and near the cityl 
of Chester, but in what way some of the priucipall 
persons engaged in the action of the piece are brought 
there, we have no chstinet information : it is, however, 
to be borne in miudthat Munday was addressing him- 
self to an audience previously well acquainted with 
the names of most of the characters he introduces, 
and with the principal incidents he employs. Thus, 
when we are first brouglit acquainted witli John a 
Kent (p. 5), he eutem with Sir Gosseleu Denville, 
and addresses Prince Griffin and the Earl of PowisJ 
(whose interests are similar) rather in the languagoJ 
of a highwayman than of a magician : — 

" Be not olli^ndcd at my oalutations, 

That bade je stand before I saj God tipeed ; 

For, in plain terms, speed what your speed may be, 
, Such coin you have both must and shall with me." 

It deserves remark, also, in connexion with these 1 
expressions, that John a Kent calls Sir GosseleaJ 

' We agnin refer our readers with much pleasure to the commuoicatioa ' 
from Mr. T. Stephens, in " Notes and Queries," for some curious and in- 
teresting particulareregardingSidanen.orSenena, whomhestates to hate 
been the daughter-in-law, and not the daughter, of Prince LlweUen. 
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Denville his " master;" and that in Captain C. John- 
son's "Lives of the Highwaymen/' (copied from 
Captain A. Smith's previous work of the same kind, 
published in 1714 and again in 1720) fol. 1734, 
p. 15, is inserted the Life of a Sir Gosselen Denville, 
who was accustomed to rob travellers, and who is said 
to have flourished in the reign of Edward 11 :* Munday 
may have transferred the scene of this hero's adven- 
tures to North Wales, though it does not at all 
appear in the course of the piece that Sir Gosselen 
was concerned in predatory transactions : on the con- 
trary, he lives like a nobleman, in a castle, where 
passes much that is important to the plot. 

Our earliest acquaintance with John a Cumber is 
even more abrupt, and very possibly for the same 
reason; namely, that the Author relied upon the 
recollection of his hearers, to whom particulars of the 
story were known that have not reached our time. 
On p. 22, (Act n., for the drama is divided into acts, 
though the scenes are not marked) John a Kent men- 
tions his rival, and expresses a wish for his presence, 
in order that he (John a Kent) might be compelled 
to try the utmost of his magical skill, and dispky 
" th^glory of his art," in defeSing him; and on p 26, 
John a Cumber introduces himself, and (having pre- 
viously become acquainted with the relative posi- 
tion of the parties) immediately adopts the cause of 

* In his ** Watchword for Enghind,** 1584, Monday introduces the 
name of Sir Goceline Deynvile (Sign. B iii. b.) as one of the rebels un- 
der the Earl of Lancaster, in the reign of Edward II ; and adds that he 
was dravm and quartered at York. 
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the Earls of Morton and Pembroke in their suit to 
Sidanen and Marian. How or why he had come from 
Scotland, excepting that liis aid was required by 
Morton in his emergency, is not explained. Com- 
pared with Jolm a Keut, John a Cumber cuts but a 
Borry figure as a conjuror, considering the high 
character he had received. 

As to the name of John a Kent, we are not to sup- 
pose tliat it has any connexion with the county of 
Kent; because it is distinctly stated that he is a 
Welshman, and various traditions are cmrent in Here- 
fordshire respecting the exercise of his profession, 
and the display of his abilities. There is a vUl^e 
called Kentchurch, not far from Hereford, and it 
was in that part of the kingdom that our magician 
acquired most celebrity : It is possible, therefore, that 
the name of John a Kent may in some way have 
relation to Kentchurch,' but the editor has no local 
knowledge upon the point, and he has not succeeded 
in procuring from othei-s the necessary information. 
It is certain, however, that the neighbourhood of 
Kentcbm'ch was the chief scene of liis exploits ; and 

' A correspondent of "Notes and Queries," (Augnst 16, 1851) nnder 
the signature of Seleucue (Stlarim?), biu favoared us with infbrma- 
tioD regarding John a Kent, which shows that he was a Webh Bard 
in the beginning of the 15th century, and that Bome of his pocma are pub- 
lished in the " lolo MSS." In a note to those poems it is stated that the 
author was " a priest of Kentchurch in Uererordshire," and " is said to 
have lived in the time of WiclifTe, and to have been of his party." What 
W8S meet needed, for the purpose of illustrating the play in our handa, 
ynt tidings (if they could have been procured) of some early pnbliabed 
■ud popular history of John a Keol and his achieveuetits; but tbeac wc 
can hitrdly hope to obtain. 



I 
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upon this subject and the current traditions respect- 
ing him, an intelligent and learned friend, who resides 
at no great distance, has obligingly forwarded the 
subsequent memoranda. 

^ I have great pleasure in telling you all the little that I know aboat 
the mysterious being, John a Kent, who, I am inclined to think, must have 
been some personage of note in his time. His fame as a wisardf though 
not so extensive, is somewhat like that of Doctor Faustus. There i» 
hardly any one in this southern part of Herefordshire, particularly among 
the peasantry, who has not some marvellous traditionary story to relate 
concerning him. Most of these tales, however, are resolvable into one 
or two exploits in travelling for or ¥rith his master, in something like the 
TMlway speed of a single night, from Grosmont or Kentchurch to London, 
and of his outwitting in some way or other the arch-enemy of mankind* 
But with regard to time they are so confused — as traditions are apt to 
be — that there is no arriving at any point from which a coi\jecture may 
be formed as to the period of his, or of his prototype's existence. 

^^ A countryman whom I once met with in the neighbourhood of Gros- 
mont, and questioned as to what he had ever heard of the state of the 
country during the civil war between Charles the First and the Par- 
liament, and the plundering of the county by the Scots, during the siege 
of Hereford— -of which there were formerly many traditions — imme- 
diately pounced upon John a Kent as an actor in those affairs. He told 
me that, when the Scots came to plunder in the neighbourhood of Kent- 
diureh and Grosmont, this magician went into a field of com, and with 
one blast of his horn called forth such a host of warriors, as immediately 
compelled the intruders to retire. But I am sure that the origin of 
John a Kent ascends much higher. Coxe, in his History (or Account) 
of Monmouthshire, gives, as far as I can recollect, most of the particulars 
that I ever heard related of him, and offers an ingenious coiy'ecture as to 
his reality.** 

There can be no doubt, as the writer of the pre- 
ceding note speculates, that John a Kent exercised 
his vocation at a period much anterior to the Civil 
Wars ; and the play before us Aimishes evidence that 
his reputation was so great at the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, that a popular dramatist availed himself 
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of it for the purpose of stage- representation. For 
the following particulars we are indebted to a corre- 
spondent of "The Athenteuui;" (26th July, 1851) 
and it will be found that they accord very much with 
the information above quoted. 

"There are yet many legends current about John o" Kent in the 
ricinity of Kentchurch, twelve miles from Ilerefoid, and twelve from 
Abergavenny. There ia a. barn, still called John o' Kent's Bam, in 
whicb be is said to have confined all the crowa which iofested a certain 
field which, when a boy, he was desired to watch — the bam having then 
no roof. There fs an aged oak in KenCchnrcb Park, belonging to Colonel 
Scudamore, called John o* Kent's Oak, lo whicb he is said to have 
fastened his dogs. He is supposed to have sold his soul to the Evil 
Spirit — the covenant being, that John o' Kent shonld not be buried 
inside a church, whence the Enemy could not have taken him, Tbii be 
eluded hy being buried under the church wall, half inside and balfont- 
side of the building, at Groscmont, the adjoining parish to Rentchureb, 
in Monmouthshire. I believe that there is something about him in 
Coie's " Monmouthshire," but I have not the book. The old people 
about Kentchurch have some more tales about the feats of John of Kent. 
1 have heard it conjectured that, under this name, in the character of ft 
wizard, Owen Olendower lurked in this neighbourhood for many years; 
and that here two of his daughters were married, one lo an ancestor of 
Colonel Scudamore, and another to a Monnington, of the village bo 
called, where a tomb, supposed to he his, is still shown. I know not tvfaat 
authority there is for this conjecture. Kentchurch is a very ancient 
property of the family of Scudamore, who have been settled there some 
centaries. The present owner is abroad now, but habitually reside* 
there. He hu a portrait said to be of John a Kent." 

As both the writers of the preceding communica- 
tions refer to Coxe's " Historical Tour in Monmouth- 
shire," and as it comprises some particulars and 
speculations not hitherto noticed, we venture to sub- 
join, with a little abridgment, what is there said of 
John a Kent (p 336, &c). 



I 
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" Gromumt rings with the achievements of John a Kent. Like Dr. 
Fanstus, he is said to have made a compact with the deyil, hut, more 
successftil than the Doctor, he eyaded the conditions of his covenant, and 
outwitted the prince of darkness, hoth in his life and at his death. Among 
the early specimens of his magical skiU, while a farmer's boy in the 
vicinity, he confined a number of crows, which he was ordered to keep 
from the com, in an old bam without a roof, that he might visit Gros- 
mont fair. Eentchurch house, the neighbouring seat of the Scudamore 
family, by whom he vras hired as a servant, became afterwards the scene 
of his marvellous exploits. The feat of all others which most endears his 
memory to the inhabitants of Grosmont was the construction of the bridge 
over the Monnow, leading to Eentchurch : it is still called John of Kent*8 
bridge, and is said to have been built in one night by one of his familiar 
spirits. An old tombstone in the church3rard, dose to the east wall of 
the chancel, is said to cover his body ; and the legend reports that he was 
interred under the wall to evade the condition of his compact, which 
stipulated, that if buried either within the church, or out of the church, 
he should become the property of Satan. 

*^ Various opinions have been entertained concerning this mysterious 
personage. According to some, he was the John of Kent, Gwent, or Went, 
a Franciscan, thus mentioned by Leland : * He was bred in Wales, and so 
ardently followed the most celebrated schools of the Franciscans at Oxford, 
and made such improvements in profound learning, that he was the won- 
der of his religious bretheren.* Baker in his chronicle mentions another 
John of Kent among the men of learning in the reign of Henry lU. 
According to others, he was the bard of Owen Glendower, and became 
domesticated in the family on the defeat of his chieftain, whose daughter 
married a Scudamore. A tradition, however, still prevails that an old 
wizard, disguised in a shepherd's habit, once roamed about in the neigh- 
bourhood of Grosmont, fVequented Kentchurch house, and was buried 
privately under a stone in the churchyard below the east window of the 
chancel, which is called John of Kent's tombstone. It has been conjec- 
tured that this wizard was Owen Glendower himself, who, when pro- 
scribed, wandered about in a shepherd's habit, and took refuge with one 
of his daughters." 

In the play, now for the first time printed, John a 
Kent evinces his masterdom over supernatural agents 
in a way not indicated in the preceding quota- 
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tious; for he raises no fewer than four different 
preternatural agents, or Antics, for the purpose of 
misleading his adversaiy, John a Cumber, and those 
who trusted in him. These Antics sing four songs; 
and John a Kent's boy, Shrimp, who is a very 
useful coadjutor, possesses the faculty of bccomiug 
invisible, and, like Ariel in " The Tempest," by 
Lis magical music induces persons to follow hiiu, 
until they lose their way, and lie down to sleep 
from weariness. In any other particulars we would 
not for an instant be supposed to uistitute a com- 
parison between the most beautiful and delicate 
creation our poetry can boast, and the coai'se and 
comparatively vulgar invention of a great, but far 
inferior dramatist.' 

' Since the above was in type, the Editor faaa to Hcknoirledge the 
receipt of a very obliging k-tter from the Rev. R. P. Llewelyn, who 
resides near Bridgend, Glamorganshire, referring to several works whkli 
mention John a Kent SDd SidaneD. He slates, among other poinia, that 
the late Taliesin Williams gained a prize offered for a History of tbe 
former ; and that an air named after the latter is to be found in Parry's 
"WeUh Harper," 1^94. 
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MEMOm OF ANTHONY MUNDAY. 

We now proceed to give such an account as we 
are able to furnish of the life and writings of Anthony 
Munday. The materials have been collected from 
all sources, including what he says of himself in his 
own works, a means of knowledge hitherto almost 
entirely disregarded.^ 

It has been long known, upon his own authority, 
that Munday was intended for a stationer, (as book- 
sellers and publishers were then called) and Vol. IV. of 
" The Shakespeare Society's Papers" contains the 
very entry in the Kegisters of the Stationers' Company 
relating to his engagement with John Allde, or Aldee, 
to serve him as an apprentice in that trade. It is 
among the records belonging to October, 1576, and, 
as it is very short, we may be excused for quoting it 
here, for the sake of completeness. 

'* Anthonie Mondaie, sonne of Christopher mondaye, late of London, 
draper, deceased, hath put himself apprentice to John Aldee, stationer, 
for Eighte yeres, begynnjnge at Bartholometide laste past." 

We have here as many facts as lines, and among 
other points we learn the Christian name and trade 
of Anthony Munday's father,^ and that he was dead 

' As long ago as 1828 the Editor drew up a sketch of Mandaj*8 life 
from such imperfect materials as he then possessed ; but he has since been 
able to correct various errors and to make many additions. It precedes 
** The downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington,*^ reprinted in the Supple- 
mentary Volume to "Dodsley's Old Plays." 

' It would probably be quite in vain to attempt to trace back his 
family, especially as we have no hint as to the part of the kingdom fh>m 
which it originally came to settle in London : we may remark, however, 
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at the date when his son was bouud to John Allde : 
Allde, as may be seen in our two volumes of " Ex- 
tracts from the Registers of the Stationers' Com- 
pany," was principally engaged in the publication of 
ballads and small popular works. Some of these he 
either wrote, compiled, or translated himself, and 
perhaps he encouraged those under him also to ex- 
ercise their literary talents; for in November, 1577, 
(just a year and a month after Munday became 
bound) was entered " The Defence of Poverty against 
the Dcsii-e of Wordly Riches, dialoguewise, collected 
by Anthony Mundaye ;" and although tliis non-extant 
tract, or broadside, was not licensed at Stationers* 
Hall to Allde, but to John Charlwood, it is most likely 
that the former had an interest in its pubhcation. 
It seems to have frequently happened, that two or 
more stationers having the cop>Tight (such as that 
right then existed) in a work, it was licensed to only 
one of tbetn : on the other hand, it is, of course, 
very possible that Allde had no concern with the 
earliest known production by his full-grown appren- 
tice ; but we shall hear presently what Munday him- 
self says upon the question. 

He could not have been much less than twenty-three 
years old when he bound himself to Allde, an age 
when, according to the custom of the trade in our 
day, a young man has usually finished his apprentice- 
ship. He was bom in 1553, because we shall show, 

that Munday woa not an uncommon name in the midland counties, aud 
especially in Warwickshire, from whence unqiicstioDSiblj ao many oTour 
old dnuastists and actors arrived in tli« metropolw with the Bhakc- 
^pesrcK. the Biirbadgx:^, &c. 
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at the close of the present memoir, that he was eighty 
at the time of his death in 1633. It seems very probable, 
if it be not quite certain, that he had tried his talents 
on the stage before he bound himself in 1576 ; and a 
considerable impulse had been given to theatrical 
affairs, about the year preceding, by the construction 
of three regular playhouses, two in Shoreditch, and a 
third in the precinct of the Blackfriars.^ Here it will 
be necessary for us to anticipate a little by a quotation 
from a tZpublished in the veiy beginlg of 1582, 
written in vindication of the Jesuit Edmond Campion, 
and of others executed with him on 1st December, 
1581, which contains an attack upon Munday, who had 
been one of the witnesses against them. It is there as- 
serted positively, that he had been a stage-player before 
he became AUde's apprentice. The work to which we 
refer is called " A true reporte of the death and mar- 
tyrdome of M. Campion, Jesuite and preiste, and 
M. Sherwin and M. Bryan, preistes, at Tibome, the 
first of December, 1581. Observed and written by a 
Catholike preist which was present therat," &c. 

According to this authority, (not very impartial, it 
must be admitted) Munday " yt^s first a stage-player, 
(no doubt a calling of some creditt) after an appren- 
tise, which time he wel served with deceaving of his 
master ; then, wandring towardes Italy, by his own 
report became a coosener in his journey. Comming 

^ The Theatre and Curtain, in the parish of St. Leonard, and the Black- 
friars Theatre, in the parish of St. Anne. An account of these may be 
found in the **Hist. of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage,** iii., 263, 268. 
and 273. Some particulars, since discovered, are contained in Vol. IV. of 
** The Shakespeare Society's Papers," p. 63. 
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to Rome, in his short abode there was charitably 
relieved, but never admitted in the Seminary, as he 
pleseth to lye in the title of his booke ;' and, being 
wery of well doing, returned home to his first vomite 
againe. I omite to declare howe this scboUer, new 
come out of Italy, did play extempore : those gentle- 
men and others whiche were present can best give i 
witnes of his dexterity, who, being wery of his folly, 
hissed him from his stage. Then, being thereby dis- 
couraged, he set forth a balet against playes, but 
yet { O constant youth ! ) he now beginnes againe to 
ruffle upon the stage. I omit, among other places, 
his behavior in Barbican with liis good mistres and 
mother, from whence our superintendent might fetch 
him to his court, were it not for love (I woulde saye 
slaimder) to their gospel. Yet I thinke it not amiss 
to remember thee of this boyes infelicitie."* 

Making all due allowanee for exaggeration on the 
part of this Eoman Catliolic priest, who could have 
no friendly feeling towards Muiiday, in consequence 
of his recently avowed hostihty and the imputed 
treachery of which the friends of Campion com- 
plained, we uced not doubt that there are points 

' Alluding to ■' A Diacoverie of Edmund Campion and his Confede- 
rates," &c. " Publiahed by A. M., sometime the Popes schoUcr, alloired 
in tlie Scuunarie at Rome amongst them." This tract must have been 
published before the execution of Campion, Sheiwin, and Bryan ; and 
the " True Reporte," by the Catholic priest, was a reply to it, bnt, of 
course, issued after the lEt of December, I56i. 

' TbispoBsageismost Incorrectly and incompletely quoted by Chalmers, 
in his Biogr. Diet., xxii., £13. It is accurately giveo in the Bridgewater 
Catalogue, compiled by the Editor, and privately printed for the Earl of 
Ellemnere in 1B37, p. H. 
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of truth in the preceding attack. We may take 
it for granted, because Munday never contradicts 
it while answering another part of the accusation, 
that he had been on the stage before the Autumn 
of 1576, when he became apprentice — that he 
then repaired to Rome, (for what purpose is not 
stated, but his enemies asserted that his object was 
first to spy into the conduct of the English Semi- 
nary there, and afterwards to betray it^) and that 
leaving that city, after a short residence, he returned 
to England and to the stage, where he endeavoured to 
play extempore. Between his two histrionic attempts 
he became Allde's apprentice ; and, were we to trust 
what is said by the writer of the tract above quoted, 
^^ deceived his master;" but this accusation was 
not long aft;erwards distinctly met by Munday, who, 
in his ^^Breefe Aunswer made unto two Seditious 
Pamphlets," 1582, inserted the ensuing certificate 
from John Allde : — 

^ This is to let all men underatand that Anthony Monday, for the 
tyme he wBa my Servaont, dyd hia duetie in all respectet, as much as I 
could desire, without fraude, covin, or deceyte : if otherwise I should 
report of him, I should but say untrueth. 

" By me, John Allde.** 

^ Sledd and Munday were two of the witnesses against Campion and 
others ; and among some stanzas at the end of the ^ True Report" of the 
death, &C., of Campion, we read the following: — 

** The witnesse false, Sledd, Munday, and the rest. 
Which had your slanders noted in your booke» 
Confease your fault beforehand, it were best, 

Lest Grod do find it written, when be doth looke 
In dreadfull doome upon the soules of men : 
It will be late, alas, to mend it then.** 
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This, therefore, must be taken as a satisfactory 
exculpation of Munday from the charge of having "de- 
ceived his master." As we have said, he does not deny 
that he liad been on the stage before his apprentice- 
ship, and that fact may be considered established. 
It is certain, also, that he was not in Allde's service in 
1582, nor even in 1578, as we shall show presently: 
so that, although he bound himself, in his inden- 
tures, for " eight years," lie must have served but a 
short time. As his master and he appear to have con- 
tinued on good terms, we may, perhaps, conclude that 
the engagement was ended by mutual consent, and 
that Allde returned his apprentice the articles he had 
signed in October, 1576. 

We can only speculate what is meant by the last 
part of tlie charge against Munday, where his " be- 
haviour in Barbican with his good mistress and 
mother" is mentioned; but we may add that he 
dates liis " Breefe Aunswer " " from Barbican this 
22 of March, 1582;" so that he was not ashamed of 
his residence there, and he continued in the same 
neighbourhood afterwards. 

In tliis ti-act Munday tells us (Sig. D 3) that his 
master, John Allde, printed his first work; hut we 
have already seen that liis " Defence of Poverty " 
was licensed to Charlwood, though it may have been 
printed and published by Allde. In September, 1578, 
Richard Jones entered for publication " a booke in- 
titled the paync of pleasure," which in the Registers 
of the Stationers' Company is said to have been 
"compiled by N. Britten," or Nicholas Breton. This 




last statement, we apprehend, is a mistake, and tliat 
Munday was the real author of the work; for Dr. 
Farmer was in possession of a tract, dated 1580, and 
called " The Pain of Pleasure," which had unques- 
tionably Munday's name upon the title-page, if the 
accurate Herbert may be trusted.' \\'hen, however, 
Muuday informs us that his master, John Allde, 
printed his first work, he refers, we believe, to his 
" Mirror of Mutability," (a production of considerable 
pretension and labour, and an avowed imitation of 
" The Mirror for Magistrates") which was entered by 
Allde on 10th October, 1579,* and which was pub- 
lished with that date at the bottom of the title-page: 
he might not consider the " Defence of Poverty," the 
" Pain of Pleasure," and a translation from the French, 
to be noticed presently, of sufficient importance to 
deserve the name of " works." 

' Herbert's "Ames," iii., 1337, 

' " Extracts from Stationers' RegisterB," ii., 100. Robert Greene 
■ubeequentljr employed the same alliterative expression in hia "Historj 
of Arbasto," which must have been written aad printed berore 1592, 
althonghtbcearliest known copiesof it arc dated aa Iste oa 1617: the pas- 
nge is curious on another account, since it speaks of "The Cradle of Sc- 
cnritf," which was the title of an earl^ popular dramatic entertain me ot : 
■ee "Hist, of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage," ii., 272. Greene's 
words arc^" Fickle Fortune having now hoyswl us up to the top of her 
inconstant whcele, seeing how careless I slurobred in the cradle qftecu- 
rilie, thought to make me a vcr; mirrour of her mulabililie, for she 
begftnafresh to tumemjtTppet on this vise." As the Rev. Mr. Dyce had 
not seen the earliest eitant impression of the " History of Arbasto," when 
he published his "Dramatic Works of Robert Greene," in 1831, we 
subjoin the imprint — " Printed by I. B, for Eogcr Jackson, and are to be 
sold at his shop, neere Fleet Conduit. 1617." All the rest of ihe title- 
page of the edition of 1617 is the same as that of 16'2<!, with the exception 
of a single letter. 
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When speaking, of his early life, in the prelimi- 
nary matter to his "Mirror of Mutability,"^ 1579, 
Miinday is silent as to any previous attempt he 
had made on the stage, whether successful or other- 
wise ; but as he was then one of the theatrical ser- ' 
vants of the Earl of Oxford, {to wliom he dedicates 
the work) it might be generally known, and cer- 
tainly within the cognizance of his patron. He speaks 
of himself in the character of an authoi-, and mentiouB 
his translation of " Galien of France " as baviug ' 
been already presented to the Earl, a circumstance 
altogether new in tlie biography of Muuday. He 
also there communicates some personal infonuation, 
which is also quite new, for he tells us that, as his " wild 
oats required to be furrowed in a foreign ground," 
he had travelled with a friend to France, and had been 
robbed and stripped by soldiers between Boulogne and 
Abbeville. Munday and his companion, however, 

' Among the vsrioua commendiilflry poems which introduce Mundfty's 
early work ia one by E. K., aa be is called at the coinmenccmcDt, and 
Ed. Knight, ae be subscribes his name at the end. May not this be the 
E. K. who addresses Gabriel Harvey in an epistle before Spencer's 
"Shepherd's Calendar?" The date of E. K.'s post^ript Is 1379, the 
yew of the publication of Monday's "Mirror of Mutability." The 
Editor may here tnentiim that he ia in possession of a copy of "The 
Faerie Queene," 4to., 1j!91, and ISHQ, with the autograph of John 
Marston on the front of tbe title-page; and of a copy of tbe whole of 
Spencer's Works, fo. 1611, with the autograph of " Mi. Drayton, 1613," 
at the back of the title-page. The latter he procured at an auction la 
the country, where it was sold in a lot with from ten to fifteen other 
books of no value. The former he obtained at a sale in London, where 
the circumstance escaped observation, perhaps from the faintness of the 
ink. and slight injury by friction. These, in consequence of the celebritj 
of the names, are interesting relics. 
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made their way to Paris, and by the aid of subscrip- 
tions from some Englishmen continued their journey 
to Venice, Padua, Naples, and Rome : at the latter 
he had been received into the English Seminary as 
" the Pope's scholar." All this must have occupied 
a comparatively brief period, for he returned to Eng- 
land in or before 1579, and superintended the print- 
ing of his " Mirror of Mutability." In the address 
to the reader of it, he asserts that this was ^^ the third 
time he had presumed upon his clemency ;" but if the 
Stationers' Registers, and other authorities, are to be 
relied upon, the " Mirror of Mutability " was Mun- 
day's fourth production : 1, his " Defence of Poverty ; 
2, his ^^ Pain of Pleasure ; 3, his translation called 
" Galien of France ;" and 4, his " Mirror of Muta- 
bility." It is, therefore, just possible that " The Pain 
of Pleasure" was by Breton, and not by Munday, in 
spite of the assertion on the title-page. 

Munday was unquestionably in Rome in or before 
1578, because he informs us, in his "Breefe Aunswer," 
that he had seen Captain Stukeley there ; and that ad- 
venturer perished in the battle of Alcazar, which was 
fought on 4th August in that year.^ This brings the 
period of Munday's servitude with John Allde to a 

^ In Haklayt*8 Voyages, 1589, are "Verses written by A. M. to the 
courteous readers, who was present at Rome when John Fox received 
his letters of the Pope.'* Ritson also says C'Bibl. Poet^** 282) that linea 
by A. M. are prefixed to **News from the North,** 1579, and coijectures 
that they were the initials of Anthony Munday : the question is set at 
rest by the edition of that work in 1585, which of course Ritson had not 
seen, for there the verses are subscribed at length. See the Bridgewater 
Catalogue, 4to., 1837, p. 217, where reasons are given for thinking that 

c2 
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narrow compass, for he must have "wandered to- 
wards Italy " soon after he entered into his articles, 
and came back before the printing of his " Mirror of 
Mutability." Ou his return, if we ai'e to believe 
his enemies, (and there is, probably, no reason to 
discredit them on any other account than that they 
were his euemies) he again resorted to the quality 
of a stage-player, and made some attempts at ex- 
temporaneous performance, similar to those he must, 
in all probability, have witnessed south of the Alps.' 
The author of the " True Report" asserts that Mun- 
day was uot successful, and was finally " hissed 11*001 
his stage." 

Three productions, either still extant, or which 
were so within the last century, bearing Muuday's 
name or iuitials, appeared in 1580, besides the " Pain 
of Pleasure," already mentioned. As we have in- 
serted the ftdl titles, where it was possible to procure 
them, in due series at the end of the present memoir, 
it is uot necessary here to go into any such details : 
we shall only quote so much of each as will 
enable our readers to identify them. A fourth was 
licensed at Stationers' Hall, and that merely a ballad, 
and for the same publisher who had entered the 
earliest production by our author of which we have 

thU very amusing work, "News from the North," was written by Prancia 
Tbynne. We may take this opportunity of slating that A. M. has a 
) hia loving and approoved good Friend, M, John Boden- 
■ before " Belvedere, or the Garden of the Muses," 1600. 
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any record : it is entitled in the Register (for the piece 
itself has not come down to us) ^^ a ballad made by 
Anthony Monday of the encouragement of an English 
Soldier to his fellow mates ;" and it was licensed on 
8th March, 1580.^ The object of it (independently 
of pecuniary advantage) was most likely to rouse 
the spirits of the troops about that time despatched, 
under Sir Walter Raleigh and others, into Ireland, 
to serve with Lord Grey. 

Two other publications by Munday belonging to 
the year 1580 were "Zelauto: the Fountaine of 
Fame," (which Ritson strangely inserts twice over on 
the same page; once as ^^The fountayne of Fame, 
erected in an orcharde of amorous adventures," and 
secondly, as " Zelauto, the fountaine of Fame "*) and 
a tract, which we believe to be unique, and which we 
have reprinted near the end of our volume, entitled 
" A View of sundry Examples." As we have never 
had an opportunity of seeing "Zelauto," as there is no 
entry of it in the Stationers' Registers, and as the au- 
thorities in favour of its existence do not give the im- 
print, we know not by what Stationer it was pub- 
lished ; but the " View of sundry Examples" was not 
put forth by Allde, nor by Charlwood, but by Wil- 
liam Wright, who was also the publisher of another 
tract by Munday, relating to Campion and his un- 
fortunate associates. 

With the accusation and trial of these personsl 
in 1581 Munday became intimately, and not very 

^ *' Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers* Company,** ii., 109. 
' " Bibliographia Poctica,** p. 282. 
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enviably, connected, and we have already seen that 
he was an important witness against them : he was 
afterwards brought forward by the Sheriffs in a 
remarkable manner, to confront and contradict some 
other Roman Catholics (the accomplices of Campion) 
at the foot of the gallows ; and of this circumstance 
curious and authentic evidence is contained in the 
second tract which we have re-printed, relating to 
executions of seven other adherents to Popery, on 
28th and 30th March, 1582.' 

Munday's " View of Sundry Examples " is not 
mentioned by any of his biograpliers. We never 
met with, nor heard of, more tlian one exemplar of it ; 
yet, from its very nature, it must have been highly 
popular, and no douht the copies originally issued were 
nimierous. It relates to the murders, strange incidents, 
and prodigies, tliat had occurred between about 1570 
and 1580, when the pamphlet came out, including a 

' In order to render the scries of publications on this event more com- 
plete, we have subjoined lo the above a tract, of only a few lenrea, whicli 
exists in the libraiy at l^mbeth, and [josaibly woa never published. It 
should Bccm, that poiiipblcti! of a qiicRtionable character were Minetiinei 
forwarded to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and if bis Grace did not 
approve of Iheir pulilication, they were, as a matter of course, suppressed, 
the original copy, however, being retained in the arcbeopiscopal librarj. 
Such was possibly the fact with the " Advertisement and Defence for 
Truth against her Backbiters," in connexion with the case of Campion, 
which we have placed at the end of our volume. It a singular specimen 
of authorship, consisting of only two long, rambling, incoherent, and, in 
■ome plfMCK, almost unintelligible sentences. The object of the writer 
was to vindicate the execution of justice upon Campion and his asaociales^ 
and it is very possible that Archbishop Grindal thought the case stronger 
without, than with, this uncouth species of advocacy, and therefore directed 
thiil the tract should not be published. 
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brief notice of the great earthquake on 6th April, 1580, 
which produced such terror and dismay in London. 
The inquiry before the Coroner into one of the cases 
of murder included by Munday, that of Abel Bourne, 
was actually not finished at the time of publication : 
there also we find, in considerable detail, the circum- 
stances attending the murder of George Sanders, a 
merchant of London, (which soon afterwards formed 
the subject of one of our best early dramas,^) and for 
committing which no fewer than six persons lost 

^ We cannot refrain frt)m quoting, in a note, a small part of an admi- 
rable scene in this tragedy, (not printed till 1599) in which Munday may 
have had a hand, (as the earliest narrator of the story) although what 
follows seems to be in some respects above the reach of his muse. The 
dialogue is between Browne, the murderer, Anne Sanders, the repentant 
wife of the murdered man, and Mrs. Drewry, an accomplice. 

** Mrs. Drewry. See where Master Browne is : in him take comfort, 
And learn to temper your excessive grief. 

** Anne. Ah I bid me feed on poison and be fiU, 
Or look upon the basilisk and live, 
Or surfeit daily and be still in health, 
Or leap into the sea and not be drowned. 
All those are even as possible as this, 
That I should be re-comforted by him 
That is the author of my whole lament. 

** Broume, Why, mistress Anne, I love yon [very] dearly. 
And but for your incomparable beauty, 
My soul had never dream*d of Sanders* death. . 

Then, give me that which now I do deserve. 
Yourself, your love ; and I will be to you 
A husband so devote, as none more just, 
Or more affectionate, shall tread the earth. 

*' Anne, If you can crave it of me with a tongue 
That hath not been profaned with wicked vows ; 
Or think it in a heart did never harbour 
Pretence of murder; or put forth a hand 
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their lives, including the wife and lier paramour. 
Ab we have adverted more particularly to these 
matters in the notes appended to the tract, it is not ] 
necessary now to dwell upon them. 

A fact connected with Monday's personal history is i 
estahhshed hy the preliminary portion of the " View 
I of Sundry Examples," namely, that at the time it was 
\ written the author was still one of the players of the 
Earl of Oxford, for he subscribes an address to liis 
readers — " ser^'ant to the right honourable the Earl 
of Oxenford." ' Such was what we may call the 
technical designation constantly given to actors who 
performed under the sanction and protection of 
noblemen ; and there is no doubt, therefore, tliat in i 
1^80 Munday had reverted to the profession to ! 
which he had belonged before he became apprentice 
to John Allde, in 1576. 
\ However, not long after 1580, by the favour of I 



c with shedding blood, 
Then will I willingly graot your request. 
Bui oh ! your hand, your heart, your tongue and eye, 
Are all presenlem of my misery." 
We do not prcicnd that the whole is as good as thio ■pedmen, and I 
•«veral inferior drnmatists may have bad a share in preparing a play oa 
a temporary subject, and clearly composed in hanlc. Se« also "Hirt. J 
Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage," iii., 52 and SS, for paaagea which 
will, at least, remind the reader of Shakespeare. 

' His Lordship's company of players, we learn from the Registera cf 
the Privy Council, was acting publicly in 1575. The Earl himself wa 
dramatic poet, and Fultenham, in 1589, ("Artof English Poeaie," p, 51) 
and Meres, in 1596, {Palladis Tamia, fo. 2S3b) speak of him as meriting 
high commendation for " comedy and interlude." As a general poet lie 
also obtained considerable pnuse from Webbe, in his " Discourac of 
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the Court, and perliaps in consequence of his iustru- 
meutality in exposing the Seminary at Rome, and in 
arresting and convicting Campion and his associates, 
Muuday w&s enabled to add to his name, on bis title- 
pages, the words, " one of the Messengers of her Ma- 
jesty's Chamber;" and we may infer that he quitted 
the stage in consequence.' We certainly find no 
trace of him atler 1582 in connexion with the-ati-es, 
excepting as an author ; and he appears, subsequently 
to that date, to have applied his ready and various 
pen to the increase of such means of subsistence 
as he derived from his not very lucrative or impor- 
tant office about the Queen. 

We have necessarily adverted to several, but the 
present may not he an unfit opportunity for briefly 
noticing, in succession, all the tracts by Munday 
which relate to the capture, trial, and hanging of 
Campion, and of those wlio suflfered with liim. The 
earliest is his " Brief Discom-se of the taking of 
Edm. Campion and divers other Papists in Berk- 
shire," 1581 : in this Munday seems to have claimed 
the credit of more mstrumentality than really be- 
longed to him; for immediately after its appear- 
ance, a person of the name of Geoi-ge Elliot pub- 
lished what he called " A very true Report " of the 
capture, adding, that it contained '* a controlment 
of a most untrue former book set out by one A. M., 

' ne called himielf, in IAH8, "Servsnt lo Ihe Queen's most excellent 
Majesty," but in the same jenr he reverted to his mori: particular desig- 
nation as " one of the messengers of her Mi^esty's chamber." See the 
list of bin works at the close of the present memoir. 
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alias Anthony Miuiday, concerning the same." Mi 
day made no direct auswer to this imputation, but 
early in 1582' he piinted his " Discoverie of Edmund 
Campion and his Confederates," on tlie title-page of 
which, as we have seen, he styled himself "some 
time the Popes Schollcr, allowed in the Seminary at 
Rome :" it was followed by his " Brief answer to two 
seditious Pamphlets, &c., containing a Defence <rf' 
Edmund Campion;"^ and that by his " Brief and tru« 
Report of the Execution" of Ford, Shert, Johuson^V 
Eilbie, Ku-liie, Richardson, and Cottom, which comefl 
third in our present volume, and which we have 
placed there, both on account of its rarity and the 
singularity of its contents. It was entered to William 
"Wright on 3Ist May, 1582, tlie very day after the 
four last of the parties sufi'cred.' 

This ti-act was evidently written at speed, not 
merely to gratify public curiosity, but to ijiduce 
a populai' belief that tlie unhappy ciiminals were 
guilty of treason, and had, besides, died obsti- 
nate Roman Catholics. Muuday's "English Roman 
Life, discovering the Lives of Englishmen at Rome, 
the orders of the English Seminary," &c., was a work 
of greater bulk and of more pretension, but it was 
entered as early as 19th June, 1582, by Nicholas 

■ Tt WW entered an 12tb Much, 1582. See "ExtracU from Stat.' 
Eegistcrs," ii., 16-2. 

' It was licensed on the sune day and to the tame itationer, Edtnrd 
While : Bee " Extr&cts from Stationers' Rafters," ii., 161. Some cogns 
have Charlwood'i imprint: Bce Bridgcivatcr Catalogue, p. 202. 

* " Extracts from the Statioacis' Regutera," ii., 164. 
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Itjng^ no doubt for himself and John Charlwood, 
who printed it. This seems to have been the last 
of Monday's pieces which had special reference to 
such designs as were entertamed by Campion and 
his fiiends ; for the " Watchword to £ngland," which 
appeared in 1584, was of a more general character, 
and offered a wider warning against the designs of 
the religious enemies of the public peace. 

After the subsidence of the excitement occasioned 
by the prosecution and punishment of the Jesuits and 
priests, our author appears to have turned the current 
of his thoughts into an entirely different direction; 
and on 19th August, 1584, we meet in the Registers 
of the Stationers' Company with an entry by Charl- 
wood of a work by Munday, the title of which we are 
compelled to take from those very valuable records, 
because no copy of it exists. It is there called "The 
sweet Sobs and amorous Complaints of Shepherds 
and Nymphs, in a Fancy."^ It was evidently of a 
pastoral and lyrical character ; and, as it obtwied for 
the author a considerable reputation for poetry of 
that description, the entire loss of it is much to be 
lamented. That it was published, as well as entered, 
there is no doubt, for Webbe introduces its author's 
name, in consequence of it, with great applause in his 
"Discourse of English Poetrie," 1586: his words 
are — " With him I will joyne Anthony Munday, an 
earnest traveUer in this arte, and in whose name I 
have scene very excellent workes, among which, 

^ «« Extracts from Stat Registers,** iL, 182. After the title of the 
work comes the statement that it was '* composed by An. Munday.** 
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surely, the most exquisite vaine of a witty, poetia 
head, is shewed in the sweefe sobs of Sheepheardes c 
Nymphcs, a worke well worthy to be viewed, and tol 
be esteemed as very rare poetrie." 

Munday's next productiou was of a di-amatic kind— 
" Ftdele and Fortiiuio." We have before spoken < 
it briefly, (p. x.) and it does not possess saiEcient merit 
to entitle it to any leugtliened notice, although it 
would be easy to enlarge upon its plot, cliaractcrs, 
and poetry, because two copies have of late yeartj 
been recovered. Both of these are without title- 1 
page, and one of them also wants the dedication, I 
from wliich the authorship is ascertained, the lettersJ 
A. M. being at tlie end of it: the Registers of thai 
Stationers' Company do not state, in this instance^ | 
by whom the translation (for it has no higher preten-r j 
sions) was made; but there is no doubt that the I 
initials are those of our author. 

We have said perhaps as much as is necessary re- 1 
specting his "Watchword to England," 1584; audi 
two years having elapsed before Munday next ap- i 
peared in print, he seems then to have made anO'J 
ther new experiment. The writer of " The True ' 
Report" of the death of Campion asserts that Mun- 
day, at one time repenting his theatrical propen- 
sities, wrote "a ballad against plays:" this has not , 
survived, but of coiu-se it must have been anterior | 
to 1582; and in 1586 (according to Maunsell'a 
Catalogue, which was published in 1595) came out J 
a very devout work, called " Anthony Munday's I 
Godly Exercise for Christian families," containing | 
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morning, evening, and occasional prayers, &c.^ His 
" Banquet of Dainty Conceits" followed, after another 
interval of two years : it consists of songs and ditties 
to times then well known; and when we meet, 
among the latter, with " Munday's Toy" and " Mun- 
day's galliard," we are not to understand that they 
were composed by Anthony Munday, but probably 
by a person of the name of John Munday, who some 
years afterwards was a Bachelor of Music and one 
of the organists of the Queen's Chapel at Windsor, 
probably related to our author.* Anthony Munday 
avows that he was not acquainted with a note of 
music, although he was the writer of words to airs 
then popular. On the title-page of his " Banquet of 
Dainty Conceits" he calls himself " Servant to the 
Queen's most excellent Majesty," instead of " one of 
the Messengers of her Chamber ;" and we might sup- 
pose that he had changed and unproved his situation, 
if we did not perceive that in another of his works, 

^ We find no entry of any snch work in the Registers of the Stationers' 
Company, and we have never heard of its existence. Andrew Maansell 
was a bookseller who printed a list, in folio, of works for sale in the trade : 
it consists of two parts, the first part, printed by John Windet, relating to 
works of divinity, original or translated ; and the second part, printed by 
James Roberts, consisting of the titles of works of science. The third 
part, which would have included general literature, poetry, plays, &c., 
it seems, never appeared. 

' Herbert's **Ames,** ii., 1019, contains a notice of John Munday*8 
works in this form : 

'^Contratenor. Songs and Psalmes composed into 3, 4, and 6 parts, 
for the use and delight of all such as either love or leame Musicke : By 
John Mundy, Gent., bachiler of Musicke, and one of the Organest of 
hir Majesties free Chappell of Windsor. Dedicated 'To — Robert 
Devorax— Earle of Essex,' &c. W. H. 

* 

*' Also several books of musick by him. Bird, Morley, and Watson.** 
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of the same date, lie was still designated by his old I 
addition. 

We allude to his translation, from the French off 
Claude Colet, of the "Histoi-yof Paladineof Enghind,'* 
which was printed in 1588 by Edward AUde, the s(»l 
of his old master, Jolin Allde, who about this tira^ I 
or soon aftenv'ards, retired from business.' It secma I 
that, before Muuday translated " Paladiue of Eng- I 
land," he had rendered into English two parts ofj 
"Paimerin d'Oliva," also printed in 1588. His " Hi»-I 
tory of Paliuendos," son to Paimerin d'Oliva, waal 
published in the next year, having been promised in 1 
a postscript to his " Paladine of England." 

A political production called " The Masque of the J 
League," a translation from the French, dated 1592,1 
has been imputed to Aiithouy Munday.* We have 1 



' Herbert (" Ames," ii., 892) meDtlons tbre« books, with dfttes, printed | 
Bfter \SSS, hj or for Jobn Alldc ; but ve may doubt whether they were I 
not in fact iasaed by bU son. There is an interval between 1560 and J 
1591, during which John Allde's name is not found appended tc 
book. EdwardAlldebad a ficenscfrom Stationers' IIall,in IA87, to print I 
" liisioire Palladiiie, &c., per Claude Collet," translated into Eogliab, I 
but it is not staled by wbom tlie translation vaa mitde. 

' Sec Lowndes' Bibliographer's Manual, ii., 1309, where the work ia ^ 
entered as follows; 

" The Majqre of the League and the Spanyard discouered. Fayth- 
fully translated out of the French Copic : Printed at Toures by lamei 
Mettaycr. London for Richard Smyth, IS9-2." 4to., twenty-two leaves. 
At tbe cud L M. It was published with a new title in 1605. 

It was entered at Stationers' HaU on 5tb June, 1591, in this form : 
" Quinto Junij. 

" John M'olf. Kntred for his copie Tbe Masque of the league and of 
the Spanyardc discovered, &c., to be printed in English. " 

Here we find no translator's initials, but thoEW above given tiy Low 
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never seen it ; but we have little doubt that it was his, 
because one of his mottoes, Patere aut ahstine^ is on 
the title-page, and his initials at the end.* Herbert 
assigns to Munday another work, which he probably 
possessed, but which has never fallen in our way, 
(although we have sought for it in many public and 
private libraries) under the title of " The Defence 
of Contraries," in the form of " declamations."^ The 
date given to it is 1593, and we strongly suspect 
that it is an earlier impression of a work caUed, 
when it was re-issued and perhaps enlarged, in 
1596, "The Orator:" it was written in French by 
Alexander Silvayn, and purports to have been trans- 
lated into English by Lazarus Piot, a name assumed 
by Munday, probably because his own had been so 
often before the public, especially in connexion with 
" The Defence of Contraries." It is in " The Orator" 
that we find the two " Declamations" of " a Jew who 
would for his debt have a pound of the flesh of a 
Christian," and of " the Christian's Answer." 

Munday put the same nom de plume to his version 
of " Amadis de Gaule," the first and second books 
of which came out in 1595 :^ both are stated to have 
been translated by Lazarus Piot; but that Lazarus 

^ See Herbert*8 '^ Ames,** ii., 1 102, where the fnU title is given, finom a 
copy belonging to the compiler of that work. 

' Herbert's ''Ames,** ii., 1222. It professes to be ''translated out of 
French by A. M. ;" and it was printed by J. Windet for S. Waterson. 

' "The first 4 books of Amadis de Gaule, to be translated,** were 
entered at Stationers* Hall to Edward Allde as early as 1588, and it is 
yery likely that they were then published, although no edition of that 
date seems now to be known. See also " Notes and Queries,** yol. iv., 
p. 85. 
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f Piot was Anthony Munday we have this pro* 
among others, that when he republished "Amadi* 
de Gaule," in 1619, he inserted his name at lengtli 
upon the title-page. Malone printed Piot Piht,^ and 
was corrected by Kitson, who added, that it meant 
Anthony Munday, a feet of which Malone does m 
Beem to liave been aware. 

" Fidele and Fortunio," 1584, if it were ever acted, 
was ill adapted to representation. Whether Munday 
attempted anything dramatic in the long interval 
between that year and J,.595, when he wrote " John 
a Kent and John a Cumber," we have no means of 
knowing; but in 1597, and afterwards, we meet 
with his name in Henslowe's "Diary" not uufre- 
quently. He was commonly associated with oth« 
dramatists, and between 22ud December, 1597, 
the 2nd December, 1602, he appears to have be«l 
concerned, more or less, in at least thirteen plays. 
' We have enumerated them all hereatiter, and out of , 
' the list there are only two or tliree whicli lie wrotei 
alone, and it is doubtful if he had not coadju- 
tors even in those, although the old Slanager doe*' 
not state who tliey were. The drama in which Mun- 
day had a hand which has attracted most attention', 
of late years, is " The Life of Sir John Oldcastle," 
1600: it was long imputed to Shakespeare, but we 
now know that it was the joint work of Munday, 
Drayton, Wilson, aud Hathway.* The two parts of j 
' Slialtespeare by Boswell, v., 163. 
* Some of the old printed copies have the name of out great dranwtiiC 
on the title-page, while others are anonymous. It was only " the fii 
pan " that was printed ; hut from llcnsloive's " Diarj' " we learn thai 
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"Robin Hood," (otherwise caUed the "Downfal" 
and " Death " of Robert Earl of Huntington) the first 
by Munday, and the last by him and Chettle, were 
printed in 1601. 

It was in 1598, as already shown, that Munday 
obtained fipom J^eres the character of the " best plot- 
ter " of all those (including our great dramatist) who 
were at that time writers for the difierent theatres of 
London. This preference seems to have excited the 
ire, if not the envy, of Ben Jonson, supposing " The 
Case is altered" to be, as we believe it is, mainly his 
composition.^ Our Author is introduced into it as 
Antonio Balladino, a name given to him in derision, 
from the number of ballads and slight temporary 
productions that had come from his pen in the course 
of the twenty years preceding. 

In the first scene of the first act is a dialogue be- 
tween Peter Onion and Antonio Balladino, in which 
the latter censures those that introduce ^^ nothing 
but humours" into their plays: — " True, sir," (adds 
Antonio) ^^they would have me make such plays; 
but, as I tell them, an they'll give me twenty pounds 
a play. Til not raise my vein." — "No;" (observes 
Onion) "it were a vain thing if you should, sir;" 

second part was written bj the same anthors, which has never come to 

light See pp. 158, 162, 166, 236, 237, 239. Thomas Dekker made 

''additions** to the second part. 

^ The chief reason for doubting it is the fiict, that Ben Jonson*s name 

is not upon the title-page of a copy of the edition of 1609, in which year 

it first came firom the press. It was written, perhaps, eight or ten years 

earlier. The Duke of Deronshire has the copy, the title-page of which 

does not assign it to any author. It is most probable that Ben Jonson 

had coadjutors in the undertaking. 

d 
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to wliich Antonio replies, " Tut, g^ve me the penny, 
give me the pemiy: I care not for the gentlemen, I; 
let me have a good ground, no matter for the pen, 
the plot shall carry it." — " Indeed, that's right;" (saj-B 
Onion) " you are in print already for the best plotter ;"' 
wliich are i)reci8ely the words Meres had employed 
in his Palladis Tamia. There ia no room for doubt, 
* therefore, that by Antonio Balladino Anthony Mun- 
day was intended. 

Whether this ridicule had any effect upon onr 
author ia uncertain, but his next printed work was a 
mere prose performance, upon the fate, and supposed 
re-appearance, of Don Sebastian after tlie battle of 
Alcazar in 1578, under tlie title of "The strangest 
Adventure that ever luippened :" it came out in KiOl. 

A version of " Palmerin of England " was regis- 
Itered at Stationers' Hall as early as 1581, but we 
have no evidence there that it was by Munday, beyond 
the fact tliat it was entered by John Charlwood.' 
An edition (possibly only a reprint) under Munday*^ 
name was issued iu 1602. ' 

) In 1G05 we arrive at his Pageant on the inaugura- 
tion of the Lord Mayor of that year : it is the earliest 
known production of the kind from his pen ; but, as 
Beu Jonson had some years before termed him "An-' 
tonio ^a\\iidimo,.pngeaiit poet^' and liad laughed at' 
him, on account of his employment in that capacity by ' 

' Gifford's " Ben Jonson's Works," vi^ 327. He wns most dcdiiivelj 1 
of opinion that "The Cue is altered" wu the produrtjon of BcsJ 
Jonwn ; anil, indeed, tbc internal evidence alone » sufficient proof tlMk.l 
he xrote the greater, and the better, part of it. 

' See " Extracts from Slat. Rcgistt-rB," ii., 1S8. 
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the corporation of Loudon, we may, perhaps, conclude 
that Muuday had previously written some descriptive 
ceremouials of tlie same sort, wliich ^lilteiuany others) 
have not been .recD y e r ed. ' That of 1605 was called 
" The Triumpiis of re-united Britania," on tlie elec- 
tion of Sir Leonard Holiday ; and iipon the title-page 
the author is described as " A. Munday, Citizen and 
Draper." The fact is that, as he did not nearly serve 
out his time witli John Allde, he was not entitled to 
be free of the Stationers' Company ; and his fatlier, 
Christopher Munday, having belonged to the Drapers' 
Company, the son must have obtained his privileges 
as a member of it by patrimony. This cn-cunistance 
will account for what we find stated near the close of 
Thomas Middleton's " Triumphs of Truth," wliieh 
was a Pageant written to celebrate the Mayoralty of 

' The Bev. Alexander Djce snpposes that Mundiiy wna struck at by 
Eemp, in hb "Nine-days' Wonder," 1600, in the following words: "I 
was let to wit that another Lord of litle wit, one whose implo3Tnent 
for the Pageant was utterly spent, he being kuowne to be Eiderton'a 
immediate heyre, was vehemently suspected ; but after due inquisition 
was mode, he was at that time knowne to live like a man in a mist, 
having quite given over the mislery," (Eepr. by the Camden Society, 
p, 21.) This description, however, is general, and might be applied 
to other writers of the time with equal appropriateness. Gifford (Ben 
Jonwn'u Works, vi., 328) was of opinion that Munday wrote all the 
Lord Mayors' Pageant* from 1381 to the end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth i but of course it was only a conjecture. As to Munday being 
" Eldertoii's immediate heir," as a ballad writer, none of hts productions 
of this kind, as far as we know, have comedown to onr day : and the only 
one distinctly imputed to hiiu (excepting by some entries in the Stalioncrs" 
Registers) is the "ballad of Dntruss" mentioned by Thomas Nash in his 
letter to Sir Robert Cotton, written about 1597, and printed in "Hist. 
Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage," i., 305. 

d2 
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1613.' We are there told that " Anthony Mundaj( 
gentleman," furnished "the appnrel and porters^ 
for it; and we take it, that his being free of tlu 
Drapers' Company gave him advantages or facilitie( 
for the purpose : tlie " apparel " speaks for itself, and 
the " porters" were, no doubt, men who carried some 
of the cumbrous ornaments of the procession. 

It has been supposed that Middleton, in the intro- 
duction to his " Triumphs of Truth," intended our 
author by tlie words, " looking like the picture of 
Black Monday ;" but we apprehend tliat this was a 
mere phrase, and that neither it, nor other terms, 
such as " impudent common writer," can allude to an 
individual who was associated with Middleton in the 
production. It is true, that Munday ]>enned the ^m 
Pageants of 1605 and 1611, (those of the intervening- ^H 
years arc missing) but Thomas Dekker was tlie writer 
of that of 1612," immediately preceding the "Tri- 
umphs of Truth ;" and it is certain that Middleton d 
not drive Munday out of the field, for he was employed 



' Middletcn'g Works, edited by the Rot. A. Dyce, v 
' As the title of this rare FageaDt is not given at length by Mr, J. G, 
Nichols, in his " London Pageants," 8vo., 1831, nor in the "Biographla 
Drnmatica," nor in any other authority, it may be added hen, &om ft 
copy in the library of the Duke of DevonBhire : — 

"TroJB-Nova Triuraphana. London Triumphing, or the Solen 
Magnificent, and ineuiorahic Receiving oi that worthy gentlen 
John Swinertnn, Knight, into the Cilty of London after hta RetQtIW 
from taking the Oath of Maioralty at Westniinster on the nioiTOiT next 
after Simon and Judea day, being the 20of October, 1612. All tbe 
Showei. Pageants. Chariots of Triumph, with other Devices, (bolh oa tl 
Water and Land) here fully expreraed. By Thomas Dekker. — Londc 
Prinu-d by Nicholas Okes, &c. 1012." 4to. 



J.G. 
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by the corporation in the very next year, (1614) as 
well as in the years 1615 and 1616. It seems, there- 
fore, more likely that Middleton's allusion, if any were 
intended, should have been to Dekker than to Mun- 
day. Munday's Pageants for 1611, 1614, 1615, and 
1616, were " Chryso-thriambos, the Triumphs of 
Gold"— "The Triumphs of Old Drapery "—" Me- 
tropolis Coronata " — and " Chrysanaleia, the Grolden 
Fishing." The full titles of these pieces are appended 
to the present memoir. 

Munday's " Brief Chronicle of the Success of 
Times," the name of which sufficientiy explains the 
nature of the production, came out in 1611. It pos- 
sesses no original feature. 

He must have been acquainted with Stow, who 
several times in his Annates refers to him as his autho- 
rity for particular facts ; and who, before his death, in 
1605, seems to have put some of his papers and collec- 
tions into Munday's hands, especially such as related 
to the city and liberties of London. To what extent 
Stow entrusted them to him, and for what precise 
purpose, we have no means of deciding, but the latter 
appears to have made considerable use of them in 
an edition of Stow^s " Survey " which he published 
in 1618. The original compiler, had then been dead 
about thirteen years, and during twelve of them 
Munday professes to have employed himself in accu- 
mulating materials, and making additions and cor- 
rections. The result is not remarkable for indus- 
try or accuracy, points which Stow always justiy 
considered of paramount importance in a work olthe. 
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kind; and as the two earlier impreseionsof 1598' and 
1603 were out of print in 1618, the undertaking of 
that year may have been somewhat of a bookseller's 
speculation. Mimday continued the list of the Mayors 
aud Sberifls, and inserted various additional epitaphs 
and inscriptions, so as to add much to tlie bulk of 
the volume. 

His initials (in conjunction with those of anothear 
nnnamed individual) were continued upon the title- 
page, when the " Survey " was again printed in 1G33; 
but this was the year of Munday's death ; and it is re- 
markable that he had reached the same age as Stow. 
He was buried on tlie lOtb August, in the Church of 
St. Stephen, Coleniau Street, and the following in- 
scription was placed upon his monument, which, to- 
gether with that edifice, was destroyed by the great 
fire of 1666:— 

"To the memory 
Of that ancient Servant to the City, 
with hia Pen, iu divers implojmenW, 
especially the Survof 0/ London, 
Master Anthony Mundaj/, 
Citixcn and Draper 
of London. 
He that bath many an ancient Tombstone read, 
(Ith labour seeming, more among the dead 
To live, than with the living) that aurvaid 
Obtttruse Antiquities, and ore them laid 
Such vivc and beauteous colours with his Pen, 
(That spite of time) tlime old are new agen, 
Yndcr this Marble lies inler'd: Hie Tombe, 
Clayming (as worthily it may) this ruome, 

' Thin «ecms to be the year of its earliest publication, but some ci 
of the tirat edition have 1599 au the titlc-pogc. 
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Among those many Monuments his Quill 
Has so reyiy*d, helping now to fill 
A place (with those) in his SicrtMiy .* in which 
He has a Monument, more fiure, more rich, 
Than polisht St<mes could make him, where he lies 
Though dead, still liying, and in That, nere dyes. 
Obiii Anno JEtatia sua 80. Domini 1633. 

Augusti 10." 

We derive the preceding from "The Survey of 
London, by Stow, A. M., H. D., &c." 1633, folio, 
p. 869;^ so that not only was the subject of it dead, 
but his monument had probably been put up, and 
inscribed, before that edition of the work was pub- 
lished. 

Of Munday's private life, when he married, (if,^ 
indeed, he married at all) or how many children he 
left behind him, we know nothing; and it is remark- 
able, considering his celebrity, and the number of 
works he published, how rarely he is mentioned by 
his contemporaries. 

^ The Editor is indebted for it to his accurate and learned friend, 
Mr. Bolton Comey, who has also enabled him to append to the present 
Introduction some important and well-digested information respecting 
the impressions of Stow's ^ Survey " in 1618 and 1638. 
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LIST OF ANTHONY MUNDAY'S WORKS. 

ARRANGED ACCORDING TO DATES. 

I. The Defence of Povertie against the Desire < 
worldly Riches, dialogue-wise : collected hy Authomeij 
Muiidaye. 

[Only known from the Registers of the Componyof Stationers wher 
it was licen^d, precisely in this form, to John Charlwood on IStb Noven 
bet, 1577. See "Extract^" ii., 49.] 

U. Galicu of France. 

[Mentioned in the preliminary matter to the " Mirror of Mutability,* 
157!), as having been already printed, aai dedicated by Munday ti 
Earl of Oxford. Not entered at Stalionere' Hall, but probably printei 
by John AUde, or John Charlwood.] 

ni. The MuTour of Mutahilitie, or principall part 
of the Mirrour for Magistrates. Descrihing the fall 
of divers famous Princes, and other memorable Per^ J 
sonages. Selected out of the Sacred Scriptures by* 
Antony Munday, and dedicated to the Right Honour- 1 
able the Earle of Oxenford. Lnprinted at London 
by J. AUde, and are to be soldo by Richard Ballard, 
at Saint Magnus Comer. 1579. 4to. 

[Licensed 10th October, 1S79: see "Extracts Stat. Reg.,'' ii.i lOOwl 
Only two copies seem to have been preserved.] 

IV. The pain of Pleasure. In Verse. By Ant.| 
Munday. The Rev. Dr. Farmer, Master of Kmanuell 
Coll., Camb. 1580. 4to. 

[This title is from Herbert's "Ames," iji., 1337, as the firrt i 
printed liy Henry Car, or Cnrrc. Entered in the Stationers' I 
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on 9th September, 1578, as «• compiled by N. Britten:** lee ^'Extracts,** 
ii^ 67. Herbert matt have seen Dr. Farmer's copy.] 

V. Zelauto. The Fountaine of Fame erected in 
an orcharde of amorous adventures, by Ant. Mun* 
day. 1580. 4to. 

[From Ritson, Q* BibL Poet.,** p. 282) where it is again, inserted, onder 
the title of ^ Zelauto. The fountaine of Fame. 1580.** It was not entered 
in the Stationers* R^iisters; but no doubt Ritson had good authority for 
his statement.] 

YI. A ballat made by Anthony Munday, of then- 
couragement of an English soldior to his fellowe 
mates. 1580. 

[Thus licensed in the Stationers* Registers to John Charlwood, on 8ih 
March, 1579-80: ^ Extracts,** ii., 109. No copy, in print or in MS., is 
known, but it was doubtless a broadside.] 

Vn. A view of sundry Examples. Reporting 
many straunge murthers, sundry persons perjured, 
Signes and tokens of Gods anger towards us. What 
straunge and monstrous Children have of late beene 
borne *. — And all memorable murthers since the mur- 
ther of maister Saunders by George Browne, to this 
present and bloody murther of Abell Bourne, Hosyer, 
who dwelled in Newgate Market. 1580. Also a 
short discourse of the late Earthquake, the sixt of 
Aprill. Gathered by A. M. — Imprinted at London 
for William Wright, and are to be sold at the long 
shop, adjoyning ynto S. Mildreds Church in the 
Poultrie. 4to. 

[Not hitherto known, nor inserted in any list of Anthony Munday*s 
productions. It was not entered in the StaUoners* Registers. The mur- 
der of Abel Bourne occurred in 1580.] 
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VIII. A breefc discourse of the taking of Edm. 
Campion and divers other Papists in Barkcshire. 
Gathered by A. M. Imprinted at Loudon for Wil- 
liam Wiight, and are to be solde at his shoppe in tho, 
Ponltrie : the middle shoppe in the rowe, adjoyi 
to Saint Mildreds Church. 1581. 8vo. 

[Not entered in the Sutioners' Regirters ; but several copies of t( «•' 
exUnt. ItB statements were disputed by George Elliot.] 

IX. A Discoverie of Edmund Campion and his 
Confederates, their most horrible and traiterous prac- 
tises, against her Majesties most royall person, and 
the Realme. Wlierein may be scene, how tliorowe 
the whole course of their Araignement: they were 
notably convicted in every cause. Whereto is added^ 
the Execution of Edmund Campion, Raphe Sherwin, 
and Alexander Brian, executed at Tiborne the 1 of 
December. Published by A. M., sometime the Popea 
SchoUer, allowed in the Seminaric at Roome amongst 
them, &c. Seene and allowed. Imprinted at Lon- 
don for Edwardc Wliite, dwelluig at tlic little North 
doore of Paules, at the signe of the Gunne, the 29 
Janua., 1582. 8vo. 

[Entered iu the Stationers' Registers to Edward White, on I3th 1 
March, 1562, although dated on the title-page fix weeks earlier, 
tracts," ii., 162.] 

X. A brcefe and true repoi-te of the Execution of | 
certaine Traytom-s at Tiborne, the xxviii and , 
dayes of Maye. 1582. Gathered by A.M., who was I 
there present, Honos alit Artes, &c. Imprinted at 
Loudon, for William Wright, and are to be solde at J 
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his shop, adjoyning unto S. Mildreds Church in the 
Poultrie, the middle shop in the rowe. 1582. 4to. 

[Entered in the Stationers* Registers on 81st May, 1582, where 
Anthony Munday*8 name is inserted at length, as the author of it. 
"Extracts,'* ii., 164.] 

XI. The English Romayne Lyfe: Discovering 
the Lives of the Enghshmen at Roome, the orders of 
the English Seminarie, the dissention betweene the 
Englishmen and the Welshmen, the banishing of the 
Englishmen out of Roome, the Popes sending for 
them againe : a reporte of many of the paltrie Re- 
liques in Roome, their Vautes under the grounde, 
their holy Pilgrimages, &c. Written by A. M., some- 
time the Popes Scholler in the Seminarie among 
them. Honos alit Artes. — Scene and allowed. Im- 
printed at London by John Charlwood for Nicholas 
Ling^ &c. 1582. 4to. 

[Entered in the Stationers* Registers to J. Charlewoode and N. Lynge, 
on 19th June, 1582: «* Extracts,** iL, 168. One of the least rare of 
Monday's productions.] 

Xn. A breefe Aunswer made unto two seditious 
Pamphlets, the one printed in French, and the other 
in English. Contayning a defence of Edmund Cam- 
pion and his complices, their most horrible and un- 
naturall Treasons against her Majestic and the 
Realme. By A. M. Honos alit artes. Imprinted 
at London for Edward White, dwelling at the little 
North doore of Panics, at the signe of the Gunne* 
1582. 8vo. 

[Some copies purport to have heen ^ Imprinted at London by John 
Charlwood:** see Bridgewater Catalogue, 4to., 1837, p. 202. Entered in 
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the Stationers' Registers to Edward White on ]2tb March, 1581; 
Chorlwood no doubt bad an interest in it. "ExtrMta," ii., IGL] 

Xin. The sweete Sobbes and amorous Com* 
plaints of Sheppardes and NjTuphes, in a fancya 
composed by An. Muuday. 1583. 

[Entered in tbc StationerB' Register to John Cbarlnood, on IStll' 

August, 1S83, bat not known to exist. " Entracta," ii., 182.} 

XIV. Fidele and Fortun[io]. The deceipts ia 
love discoursed in a Conicdie of two Italyan geut[le- 
men], translated into English. 4to. 

[Two copies only Icnown, one with a dedication subscribed A. M., but 
the title-pages wanting in both. Entered in the Stationers' U^utera 
to Thomas Ilaclictl, on l'2tb NoTcmber, 1584: " Extract*," ii., 193. The 
heroes of this drama have sonietimeB, by mistake, been called Fidele ssd 
Fortunofu*.] 



XV. A Watch-woord to Englande to beware of 
traytors and tretchcrous practises, which have beeno 
the overtlirowe of many famous kingdowes and com- 
mon weales. Written by a faithiull affected freend 
to his country, who desireth God to blesse it from 
Traytours and their secret conspiracyes. Scene and 
allowed, &c. — London, Printed for Tho. Ilacket, and 
arc to be solde at his shop in Lunibard strecte, under 
the signe of the Popes head. 1584. 4to. 

[Dedicated by A. M. to Queen Elizabeth ; but not entered at Stationers' 

Hall. This work b well known,] 

XVI. Ant. Monday, his godly Exercise for Chris- 
tian Families, containing an order of Praicrs for ' 
Morning and Evening, with a little Catechism be- | 
tweene the Man and his Wife. London. 1586. 8vo. 

[This titlu is derived {rom Andruw Haunicll's Cslaloguc, 1^93: the 
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work is not noiw extant, nor does it appear to have been entered in the 
Reipstaa of the Stationers* Company.] 

XVn. A Banquet of Daintie Conceits. Furnished 
with verie delicate and choyse inventions, to delight 
their mindes who take pleasure in Musique, and 
therewithal! to sing sweete Ditties, either to the Lute, 
Bandora, Virginalles, or anie other instrument, &c. 
Written by A. M., Servaunt to the Queenes most 
excellent Majestic. Honos alit artes. At London. 
Printed by I. C. for Edwarde White, and are to be 
sold at the signe of the Gunne, at the little North 
doore of Panics. Anno 1588. 4to. 

[The dedication is signed, Anthony Monday. Entered in the Sta- 
tioners* Registers to Thomas Hacket, on 6th Jnlj, 1584, and perhaps 
there was an earlier edition than any now known. See ** Extracts,** ii., 
187; and " British BibUographer,** ii., 137.] 

XVm. Palmerin d'Oliva. Translated by A. M. 
John Charlwood. 1588. 4to. 

[Bridgewater Catalogue, p. 204. On the 10th March, 1595, William 
Leake entered '^ The third book of F^merin of England, to be printed 
in English :** see the Stationers* Registers. Two parts of ^ Palmerin of 
England** were entered by Tho. Creede, assigned to him by W. Wright, 
on 9th August, 1597.] 

XIX. The famous, pleasant, and variable Historie 
of Palladine of England. Discoursing of honorable 
Adventures of Knightly deedes of Armes and Chi- 
valrie : enterlaced likewise with the love of sundrie 
noble personages, &c. Translated out of French by 
A. M., one of the messengers of her Majesties Cham^ 
ber. Patere aut abstine. At London, Printed by 
Edward Allde for John Perin, &c. 1588. 4to. 

[See the Brid|pewater Catalogue, 4to., 1837, p. 203, for a notice of a 




XX. The famous History of Palineudos, son to 
the most Renowned PalmciTii d'Ohva, Emperour of 
Constantinople, and the Heroick Queen of Tharsus, 
&c. John Charlwood. 1589. 4to. 



[This work is promised in a posUcript to Mundaj's "Palkdine of 

England," 1588 : eee Bridgewater Catalogue, p. 204. It was entered nl 
Stationers' Hall on 9th January, 1388-9, in the following manner; — 

"John Charlwood. Entred for his copie The honorable histories of 
PalmendoB and primaleon of Grece, sonnea to the famous emperor Pal- 
nierin d'Olive of ConBtantinople, devided into vij several bookes or partes."] 

XXI. The defence of Conti'ariea. Paradoxes 
against common opinion, debated in forme of de- 
clamations, in place of public censure : oidy to exer- 
cise yong wittes in difficult matters. Wherein is uo 
offence to Gods honour, the estate of Princes, or 
private mens honest actions: bnt pleasant recreation 
to beguile the iniquity of time. Translated out of 
French by A. M., one of the messengers of her 
Majesties chamber. Patere ant ahstine. Imprinted 
— by Jolm Windet for him. 1593. 4to. 

[From Ilerbert's " Amea," ij., 1222. See No. xxv. in this liat.J 

XXII, Amadis de Gaule, the first booke trans- 
lated by Anthony Mmiday. 1595. 4to. 

[The late Mr. Rodd hail an imperfect copy of this intpreaaioD. It 
was entered at Stationers' Hall as follows, under date of 15th Januaiy, 
158U-9, and probably then printed, though no edition so early gecms to 
be known : — 

" Edw. Aldce. Entrcd unto him, the first fourc booke« of Anudii de 
Gaule. To be translated into English." * 
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The seeond, third, fourth, and filth booka, were entered h]r John WoU^ 
on 10th April, 1592; hot nothiiig ii aaid (rf* the fixvt book. The twelve 
books were entered by Adam Ldip and ^Hlliam Morynge, on the S6th 
October, 1594.] 

XXm. The Second Booke of Amadis de Gaule, 
containing the description, wonders, and conquest of 
the Firme-Island. The triumphs and troubles of 
Amadis, his manifold victories obtained, and sundry 
services done for King lisuart : the Kinges ingrati- 
tude, and first occasion of those broiles and mortall 
wars that no small time continued between him and 
Amadis. Englished by L. P. London, Printed for 
C. Burbie, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
Royal Exchange. 1595. 4to. 

[L. p. is Lazarus Fiot, a name assumed by Anthony Mnnday, who in 
1619 reprinted the translation in his own name. Mr. Rodd had an 
imperfect copy of this book : see also *' Notes and Qneries,** iy., p. 85, 
where the preceding tide is given, though not with literal accuracy, and 
a question put, which we have endeavoured to answer.] 

XXIV. The Book of John a Kent and John a 
Cumber. A Comedy. 

[Now first printed flrom the original MS., dated December, 1595.] 

XXV. The Orator: Handling a hundred seve- 
rall Discourses, in forme of Declamations : Some of 
the Arguments being drawne from Titus Livius and 
other ancient Writers, the rest of the Authors owne 
invention : Part of which are of matters happened in 
our Age. Written in French by Alexander Silvayn, 
and Englished by L. P. Londdn Printed by Adam 
IsUp. 1596. 4to. 

[The dedication is signed, Lazarus Piot. Possibly this is only a re- 
print, or, more' probably, an enlargement of a former work by Anthony 
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Monday: see No.TLXi. The foUowiDg is an entry in the Sutionen* 
Registers of what appears to be another, and an earlier, translation of tfas 
Bame work, liy E. A., (*.«.. Edward Aggas) one of the booksellers 
lent it for license: the date is SSth August, 1590: — 

" Edward Aggas. 

" John Wolf. Allowed for their copie, &c., certen Tmgicall i 

conteyoiuge LV hisloriea, with their severall declamations, both ao 
live and defensive, written by Alexander Vandenbush, alias Sylven, 
translated into Englislie by E. A." 

Edward Aggss translated other books from the French. The pre=' 
ceding may possibly be the entry of No. xxi. ; and Munday'a vernon, is 
lfi9G, conusts of a hundred Declamations and Answers.] 

XXVI. Mother Redcap, a play, by Anthony Mun- 
day and Micliael Drayton. 

[Philip Henslowe, in his " Diary," p. 106, mentions this drama under 
the dat£S of 22tid December, 1597, and 3rd January, 1596. On lOtii 
March, 1&95, Tho. Crecde entered at Sutioners' Hall "a book intitled 
Mother Redd Capp, her last will and Testament." ferhaps the play nw 
founded upon this " book," or it might be the play itself.] 

XXVTI. The first part of Robin Hood, a play,, 
by Anthony Mmiday. 

[So called by Henslowe, in his "Diary," p, 118, under date ISth Feb- 
ruary, 1598. It was printed in 1601,underthe title of "The DownfaU of 
Bolicrt Eorle of Huntington," &c. : see the Supplementary Volume to 
"Dodaley's Old Plays." " A pastorall plcsant Comedie of Robin Hood 
and Little John" was licensed at Stationers' Hall to Edward White, an 
I I4th May, 1594; but it may have been merely a re -publication of "The 
playe of Robyn Hode," printed by Copland.] 

XXVIII. The second part of Robin Hood, by 
Anthony Monday and Heni-y Cliettle. 

[See Henslowe's "Diary," p. 119, where it is inserted under daim 
2Sth February, 1598, and imputed to Chcttle as well as Munday. It if 
reprinted from the edition of 1601, in the Supplementary Volume to 
"Dodsle/s Old Plays."] 

XXIX. The Funeral of Richard Cordelion, a play 
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by Anthony Monday, Henry Chettle, Robert Wilson, 
and Michael Drayton. 

[In Hen8lowe*8 '^ Diary,** p. 124, this play is mentioned under date of 
13th Jane, 1598.] 

XXX. Valentine and Orson, a play, by Anthony 
Munday and Richard Hathway. 

[See HeQ8lowe*8 '^ Diary,** p. 128, where this drama is introduced under 
date of 19th July, 1598. A play (called in the entry '' an enterlude**) 
with this title was licensed at Stationers* Hall on 23rd May, 1596, as 
having been performed ^ by her Miye8ty*s players.** It may have been 
produced on the stage while the company under Henslowe was acting 
in conjunction vdth the Queen*s actors.] 

XXXI. Chance Medley, a play, by Anthony Mun- 
day, Robert Wilson, and Thomas Dekker. 

[Mentioned in Henslowe*B «* Diary,** p. 132, under date of 19th Au- 
gust, 1598.] 

XXXn. The first part of the Life of Sir John 
Oldcastle, a play, by Anthony Munday, Michael 
Drayton, Robert Wilson, and Richard Hathway. 

[Printed in 1600, some copies being with, and some vdthout, the name 
of Shakespeare on the title-page, without the mention of any other 
authors. It is assigned to the true writers in Hendowe's **Diary,** 
pp. 158 and 235, under date of 16th October, 1599.] 

XXXin. Owen Tudor, a play, by Anthony Mun- 
day, Michael Drayton, Richard Hathway, and Robert 
Wilson. 

[Henslowe, in his ^ Diary,** p. 163, attributes it to the above authors, 
under date of 10th January, 1599.] 

XXXrV. Fair Constance of Rome, a play, by 
Anthony Munday, Richard Hathway, Robert Wilson, 
and Michael Drayton. 

[Assigned to them by Hen8lowe*B ^ Diaiy,** p. 171, under date of 
14th June, 1600.] 

e 
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XXXV. The Rising of Cardinal Wokey, a play, | 
by Anthony Munday, Michael Drayton, Henry Chettle, I 
and Wentworth Smith. 

[See Uciulowe'B " Diary," p. 202, under date of 10th October, 1601.J I 

XXXVI. The strangest Adventure that eyer hap- 1 
pened : eitlier in the ages passed or present. Con- J 
taining a discourse concerning the successe of the I 
King of Portugal!, Dom Sebastian, from the time o£M 
his voyage into Affricke, when he was lost in the j 
battel! against the infidels in the yeare 1578, iinto | 
the sixt of January this present 1601. All first done 1 
in Spanish, then in Fi*ench, and now lastly translated J 

into English, &c London, Printed for Frances Hea- 

Bon, dwelling in the Black-Friers. 1601. 

[AuthoDy Munday puta his initials at the end of the dedication to the 
Lord Mayor, (Rider) &c., of London. On 3rd February, 1S98, John 1 
Wolf bad a license at Stationers' Hall for "a bookc called Straunga 1 
Newes of the Retonme of Don Sebastian, Kinge of Fortiigall, &C., to- 1 
gether with a terrible deluge in Rome at their Christmas last." 
doubtlen a different work on the same supposed eTent.] 

XXXVn. Pahnerin of Eughind. Translated by "J 
Anthony Munday. 1602. 

[This translation vaa entered as early as I3th February, 1381, (n 
"Extr. from Stat Registers," ii., 138) and perhap* then printed, but ■■ 1 
edition earlier than 1G02 appears to be now known. The history wm in 
three parts and the full title of "the third and last part" may be MOt 
in the BridgewBter Catalogue, p. 205.] 

XXXVIII. The two Hai7)e8, [Harpies?] a play, ] 
by Anthony Munday, Thomas Dekker, Thomas Mid- 
leton, John Webster, and Michael Drayton, 

[Henslowe's " Diary," p. 222, oaigns thii play to th« above uilhpn^ I 
under date of 39th May, 1602.] 
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XXXIX. The WidoVs Charm, a play, by " An- 
thony the poet." 

[Hendowe givei no sarnanie to the author ; and another Anthony, 
▼ii«, Anthony Wadeson, was a dramatic in his employment : see ** Diary,** 
p. 224. Malone (Shakespeare hy Boswell, iii., 327) supposed that ''The 
Widow's Charm** might he the same play as «'The Puritan, or the 
Widow of Watting Street,** which was printed in 1607, with the initials 
W. a (Wentworth Smith) on the title-page.] 

XL. The Set at Tennis, a play, by Anthony 
Miinday. 

[Mentioned hy Henslowe as Munda/s work, nnder date of 2nd De- 
eemher, 1602. See *" Diary,** p. 228.] 

XLI. The Triumphs of reunited Britania. Per- 
formed at the Cost and Charges of the Rt. Worship- 
full Company of the Merchant Taylors, in Honour of 
Sir Leonard Holiday, Ent, to solemnise his Entrance 
as Lorde Mayor of the Citty of London, on Tuesday 
the 29th of October, 1605. Devised and written by 
A. Mimdy, Cittizen and Draper of London. Printed 
at London by W. Jaggard. 

[The title-page of this Pageant, the first extant compoaed by Anthony 
Munday, is no where ^en ¥rith aceoracy. We transeribe it from a 
oopy belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. In the prefatory matter to 
his edition of Stow*8 «" Snxrey,** printed in 1618, Monday states that he 
had been "six and twenty years in sundry employements for the City*s 
service".] 

XLU. A briefe Chronicle of the saccesse of Times^ 
from the Creation of the World to this instant. Lon- 
don, W- Jaggard, 1611. 

[A mere compilation, of sufficiently common occurrence. Munday 
alludes to it in his edition of Stow*s '' Survey,** 1618.] 
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XLin. Cliryso-tliriambos : theTriumplieBofGoIde. 
At the inauguration of Sir James Pemberton, Knight, 
in the dignity of Lord Maior of London, on Tuesday 
the 29 of October, 16U. Performed in the harty 
Love, and at the Charges of the Right Worshipful!, 
worthy, and ancient Company of Goldesmithes, De- 
vised and written by A. M., Cittizen and Draper of 
Loudon. Printed by William Jaggard, Printer to 
the City. 

[The note that Williimi Jaggard was " printer U) the Cit;r," Kenu new. 
A copy of the above Pageant is in the library of the Duke of Devon- ] 

XLIV. The Triumphs of Old Drapery, or the 
Rich Cloathing of England. At the chaise of the 
Right Worshipfull Company of Drapers, at tlie Instal- 
lation of Thomas Hayes. By A. Munday, 1614. 4to. 

[We have not been able to meet with & copy of this Pageant, and the 
title, as given by Mr. J. G. Nichols, In hia " London Pageants," p. 103, 
and in other authorities, reads as if It might possibly be the same piece 
BB that next mentioned.] 

XLV. Metropolis Coronata, the Tiiumphes of | 
Ancient Drapery ; or Rich Cloatiiing in England : in i 
a Second Yeeres Performance. In honour of the 1 
advancement of Sir John Jolles, Knight, to the high 
office of Lord Maior of London, and taking his Oath 
for the same Authoritie on Monday, being the 30 day 
of October, 1615. Performed in heartie affection to 
Iiim, and at the bountiiiill Cliarges of liis worthie 
Brethren, the truely honourable Society of Drapers ; 
the first that received such digmtie in tliis Cittie. 
Devised and written by A. M,, Citizen and Draper of 
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London. — Printed at London by George Pursloe. 
1615. 

[This title 18 from the Duke of Devoiuhire^B copy : it is one of the 
least common of Manda7*s Pageants. The words, '^ in a second years 
performance,** may have reference to No..ZLiy., which we have never 
had an opportunity of inspecting.] 

XL VI. Chrysanaleia, the Golden Fishing ; or the 
Honour of Fishmongers: applauding the Advance- 
ment of Mr. John Leman, Alderman, to the dignify 
of Lord Maior of London; taking his Oath in the 
same authority at Westminster on Tuesday, being 
the 29 day of October, 1616. Performed in hearty 
love to him, and at the charges of his worthy Brethren, 
the ancient and right worshippfull Company of Fish- 
mongers. Devised and written by A. M., Citizen and 
Draper of London. Printed at London by George 
Pursloe. 1616. 

[Four copies of this Pageant are known, and it is the last that came 
fh>m the pen of Mundaj, as fiur as we are at present informed, although 
he was living seyenteen years afterwards.] 



[Mr. Bolton Comej has kindly fiimished the following particulars 
respecting the editions of Stow*s «« Survey *" in 1618 and 1633.] 

• 

XLVn. " The svrvay of London Written 

in the yeere 1598 by lohn Stow, Citizen of Lon- 
don. Since then, continued, corrected and much 
enlarged, with many rare and worthy Notes, both 
of Venerable Antiquity, and later memorie ; such as 
were neuer published before this present yeere 1618. 
London, printed by George Purslowe, 1618." 4to. 
pp. 12 + 980 + 4 = 996. 
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This volume was edited by Anthony Munday, ] 
under his initials only. It is inscribed as follows: | 
" To the right honorable, George Bolles, Lord Maior I 
of the Citie of London, Sir Anthony Benn, Knight, ' 
Recorder of London: and to all the Knights and 
Aldermen, Brethren- Senatours in the State of so 
Famous a Citie : all of them being my honorable and 
worthy Masters : A, M. wisheth the fruition of all 
temporall felicities in this life ; and the neuer-failing 
fulnesse of blessediiesse in the life to come." — The j 
editor received the command of the corporation of ] 
London to proceed with this work as early as 1606. 
In the dedication, he calls Stow " the first painefiUl 
searcher into the reuerend antiquities concerning this 
famous citie," and gives various particulars of his 
own career, which his biographers have omitted to 
notice. He was assisted by Mr. Humphrey Dyson, j 
a notary pubUc, and by others. As to the additions ' 
made to "The Siu-vey" at this time, it may he suffi- I 
cieut to state that the volume exceeds that of 1603 j 
to the extent of four Imndred pages. 

" The sm-vcy of London .... Begunne first by the , 
paines and industry of lohn Stow, in the yeere 1598. 
Afterwards inlarged by tlie care and diligence of 
A. M. iu the yeere 1618, And now completely 
finished by the study and labour of A. M. H. D. and 
others, this present yeei-e 1633. Loudon, printed by 
Elizabeth Pvrslow — sold by Nicholas Bovi'ue, 1633." 
Folio, pp. 16 + 944+28=988. 

A. M. denotes Anthony Muuday, as before ; H. D. 
denotes Humphrey Dyson, whose name appears in I 
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the catalogue of authors consulted. The Jostle 
dedicatoriej which is in substance the same as that 
of the former edition, is addressed to the Right 
Honourable Ralph Freeman, Lord Mayor, and the 
other members of the corporation. Munday died 
abour four months before the volume was published, 
and the advertisement To the Reader is signed C. I. 

This volume, independently of the labours of Stow, 
contains the only history of London for the thirty 
years preceding its publication. It was not reprinted 
till 1720. The additions made by Munday and his 
coadjutors to the edition of 1603, consist of two 
chapters on the Thames and its conservancy; ac- 
counts of the rebellion of Wat Tyler, the riots of the 
apprentices, and the fatal vesper ; of the observances 
of the lord mayor and aldermen, and of the laws and 
customs of the city; of the charitable bequests of 
citizens ; of the twelve livery companies ; of the com- 
panies of merchants, and of the minor trade-compa- 
nies ; of the boundaries of parishes ; of the repair of 
churches, with a vast number of important m^mumental 
inscriptions ; of the Charter-House, Chelsea College, 
and Dulwich College; of the manors of Finsbury, 
Stepney, and Hackney; with a perambulation, or 
circuit-walk, four miles round London, and rich in 
epitaphs. The volume is embellished with more than 
three hundred and sixty woodcuts of the armorial 
bearings of the mayors, and of the livery and mer- 
cantile companies. It was almost three years in the 
press. 

An epitaph on Sir James Pemberton, in the church 
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of St. John Zacliary, Aldersgate, is signed A. ^f. I 
We may safely consider it as tlie composition of 'I 
Munday. It describes the various charitable deeds J 
of the worthy knight, and concludes with fifty-six J 
lines of encomiastic verse. Ob. 1613. 

Of the identity of A. M., the dramatist, and A. M., J 
the topographer, there can be no doubt. It is a re- ' 
markable circumstance, therefore, that our author 
should give no information on theatrical affairs,^ even 
when describing the sports and pastimes of the citi- , 
zens — iJie Bankside — and tlie Blackfriars ! Had be % 
been more communicative on those subjects, he J 
might have received the honours of quotation 
often as Philip Hcnslowe. 




THE BOOK 



OF 



JOHN A KENT 



AND 



JOHN A CUMBER. 
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JOHN A KENT AND JOHN A CUMBER. 



ACTUS I. SCENA L 

Enter Sir Gbiffin Meriddock, of South Wales, and 

Jeffrey Powesse. 

S. Griffin, Powesse, in vayne perswadste thou 
patience ; 
In vajme thou dreamste of lykely remedies ; 
In vajme thou telst of this or that conceit ; 
Winde breathed woordes are vayner than the winde : 
Only our weapons must effect our weale. 

Powesse. As hitherto, my lord, I have entreated. 
So for a whyle, I pray ye, be advisde. 
S. Griffin. Adyisde ? Why, what advise can Powesse 
yeeld? 
Is not Sidanen, with the Earle's consent 
And Prince Llwellen's graunt, affyed to Moorton ? 
Powesse. Yea ; so Pembrooke hathe their graunt for 

Marian. But 

S, Griffin. But what? Even while we thus stand 
wasting idle woordes, 
Pembrook and Moorton shall possesse our looves. 
Our looves exclaime ag^nst our cowardise ; 
Our cowardise, to our etemall shame, 

b2 
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In Englaad, Walea, auil Scotland, shall be sung 
By every jygging mate our foea among. 

PoweaB. Nor English, Welshe, nor Scottish, shall 
reproove 
Lord Jeffrey Powesae with base cowardiBe. 
As much. Prince GrifHn, as the proudest dare. 
Dares Poweaae for his Marian's libertie ; 
Yet not with raahnee, or unbrideled heat. 
Discretion must be usde ; the cause is great. 

S. Griffin. Great cause, indeed, when fayre Sidanen's 



Dimde with the sourse of her continuall teores. 
Mixing those teares amongst the moumefull yocic 
That writ the cause of her lament and mine, 
Seemes in this paper weeping to intreat ; 
And then no mervayle, though the cause be great. 

[_He sheitet a letter. 

Powesse. But greater cause, our countreyea cause 
I meane, 
If we should manage armes, as you still ui^e, 
And BO by force from noble Chester's Courte, 
Agaynst his will, fetche our well-willing looTea, 
We may be held as traytours to the King, 
That durst invade his townea in time of peace. 

S. Griffin. To see how Poweaae casts beyond the 
^ moone I 
As if the King would dealc in these affayres; 
Or if he did, is 't like hia majestie 
Would Buffer fathers by compelling awe 
To force their children from their aoules affect ! 

PowttSM. But if his highneaae subjects should be 
slayne, 
As in rough rescue it must needea fall out, 
He will not have the meanest guiltlesse dye. 
But blood for Ii|o(m1 simll duely be repayde. 
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S. Griffin. Then, Powesse, least such daunger should 
betyde. 
You are content the Ladyes shall be lost ? 

Potcesse. Not so. Prince Griffin : then, I would hauc 
stayd, 
And not have come so neere to Chester's Courte. 

S. Griffin. Bir lady, sir, and we are much the neere. 
"We two, belyke, by your complotting wit 
Shall front the Earle of Chester in his Court, 
And, spight of Chester's strong inhabitants, 
Thorow West Chester mekely in our handes 
Lead my Sidanen and your Marian, 
While bothe our rivalles, and their following traynes, 
Sheeplyke stand shivering at our wrathfuU lookes. 
Beshrewe me, but you have a passing head ! 
All natrall are your reasons, full of sence. 

Potcesse. If we obtayne them, youle leave jesting 
then. 

S. Griffin. Yea, that I will ; but can ye tell me when ? 

Enter 8^ Gosselen Denvyle, S' Evan Griffin, and 

John. 

Gosselen. Whatl ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
««««««« gljgjj j^yg company 

* * * * trust will purge your melanoholly. 

John. Welcome, gentlemen ; you seeme no lesse : 
Be not offended at my salutations. 
That bid ye stand before I say God speed ; 
For in playne tearmes, speed what your speed may be. 
Such coyne you have bothe must and shall with me. 

S. Griffin. How now, Lord Jeffrey ! what companion 
have we heere ? 
He seemes some theefe. 

John. No theefe, sir, but an honest bon companion. 
Nerc drawc your weaj)one ; rather trust your ibete. 
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And yet ye cannot hence, but at my pleasure. 
What needea all tliie ? Yeeld, if I bid ye yecld. 

Poieegge. Thou shouldst be John a Kent, thou art so 
pcremptorie ; 
For John a Kent is a bolde, merry knave. 

Jokn. 'Tis liappie, then, he is no very knave. 
I am the man : what say ye to John a Kent ? 

Potre»i». I am Jeffrey Lord Powease, thy muater's 

freend, 

And this S' GrifBn Merriddock, Prince of South Wales. 

John. Why, then, I hnowc ye bothe and welcome 

bothe. 

M'., these are the gueets you looke for, whom, had I 

not well gcst. 
They had for welcome got a cudgelling. 

Gottelen. Welcome, my Lord ; and welcome, noble 

Prince. 
Poieesse. Thankes, good S' Gosselen Denvyle, and 
S' Evan GrifKn. 
I trust the men you promisde me are readie. 

Gosaelen. For my parte, seven score bowemen, wight 
and tall. 
Have I lodgdc in the wood nere to the river Dee. 
Etan. And I three score as strong, with hookes and 
bill e 8, 
That to three hundred will not turn their backs. 
Pvieesne. But can ye tell us any ncwes from Cheater ? 
John. Colde newcB for you, my Lordes. There is at 
Chester 
The Enrle of Penibrooke and the Scottish Moorton : 
The one shall have Llwellen's fayre Sidanen, 
The other Marian, good olde Chester's daughter. 
And bothe these wcddingea (iiushed to morrowe. 

S. Griffin. No more of that, my freend ; thou eleyst 
mc with these newcs. — 
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Hear'st thou this, Fowesse ? This did I foredoome : 
Now all your wise devises come too late. 

Gosselen. Content ye, good my Lord; no whit too 
late. 
Heere is a lad on whom we doo relye 
For slye conveyaunce of the Ladyes hither. 
Full of conceit he is, and deepely scene 
In secret artes to woorke for your avayle. 

S, Griffin. Canst thou, my freend, from foorth the 
vaultes beneathe 
Call up the ghostes of those long since deceast, 
Or from the upper region of the ayre 
Fetche swift wingde spirits to effect thy will? 

John. Can you, my Lord, and you, and you, and you, 
Goe to the venson for your suppers drest. 
And afterward goe lay ye downe to rest ? 

Powesse. How then, sweet John? All this thou 
knowest we can. 
And what thou canst we haue no doubt at all ; 
But what thou wilt, that gladly would we leame. 

John. I will to morrow bring you Marian ; 
And you, Prince Griffin, your beloovde Sidanen. 
Will this content ye ? 

8. Griffin. As all the world cannot content me more. 

John. Why then, I pray ye, be content to goe 
And frollick cheerely, for it shall be so. 

Gosselen. I warrant ye, my Lords. Come, let us in. 

\_Exeunt. 

John. So, they must banquet ; I unto my busines. 
But let me muse a little on this loove. 
Full of [so] many feares, so sundry joyes ; 
Now peace, now plagued, diversly distract 

But John a Kent won't leese them : * * 
Bather minde thou the pleasing joyes of loove. 



And since so good a subject tliey present, 

Uppon these loovere practise thou thy wit. 

Help, hinder, give, tnke back, tume, ovcrtume, 

Deceive, beatowe, breed pleasure, discontent, 

Yet comickly conclude, like John a Kent. [E^U. 

Enter at one doore Kanulpiie, Earle of Chester, 
OflWKN, hit tonne, young Amehy, iorrf Mortaigue ; 
vUh them the CvmUeise, hur daughter Maieiam, and 
/ai/re Sidaxen. At another doore enter the Earlee of 
Pemurooke, MouiiTON, and thtir trayne. 

Moorton. All health be to the noble Earle of Chester, 
His Coiintease, and these honorable Ladycs, 
Whom one by one I humbly gratulate. 
Wishing to them their happy hartes content. 

Funtfi. The lyke dooth Pembrook to this goodly 
trayne. 

Vhetter. Earle Moorton, jind my noble Lord of Pem- 
brooke. 
Whose presence brings contentment to my soule, 
And wlds true honor to your noble names. 
For having kept your vowca inviolate, 
How you are welcome, woordea shall not explaine. 
But such as beat beseemes your entertaine. — 
Your father, tnadamc, will be heere this uiglit. 
Or early in the morning, well I woot. 
For suoh provision hath he sent before. 
As shewes him selfe will not be farre behind.' — 
And sith it is our auncient Englishe guyse. 
The bridegroomes should uppon the wedding day 
Come from some distant place to fetche their brydeo, 
My house at Plcssye is for you preparde. 



' This and the three preceding liae^ addreucd to Sidanen, i 
^ IDMrled in ihe margin, with an Hteri*k. 
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Thence to the Castell shall you walke along. 

And at S^ John's shall be sollemnized 

The nuptialles of your honors and these yirgens ; 

For to that Churche Edgar, once England's king. 

Was by eight kinges, conquerd by him in warres, 

Rowed roylly on S*. John Baptist day. 

In memory of which pompe, the earles our auncestours 

Have to that Churche beene noble benefactours. 

Moorton, Eight kings rowe one? That was great 

pompe, indeed ! 
Pemb, One of them was of Scotland, as I read ; 
The Irishe and the Dane two more besyde. 
And five of Brittajme, all subdued by him. 
To see that Church will greatly joy my minde. 
Because I there a greater joy shaU fynde. 

Moorton. Why lookes Sidanen sad? Why sighes 

she so? 
Sidanen. Pardon, my lord; such thinges you may 

not knowe. 
Moorton. She not mislykes her choyse, I hope, of me ? 
Sidanen. No, God forbid. Although you are not he. 

[Asyde, 
Moorton, Why, then, looke cheerly, as Sidanen should. 
Sidanen. I doo, my Lord. And better if I could. 

lAsyde. 
Pemb. Madame, the Scottish Lord hath got a gracious 
looke; 
But Pembrooke is not halfe so happy yet. 

Osteen. Sister, you wrong the noble Earle with frownes. 
Amery. My Lord, content ye : women fay ne dislyke. 
Where their afiections beare the highest regard. 

Marian. You are too young, my Lord, to judge so 

soundly. 
Amery. I finde it writ by them that judgde pro- 
foundly. 
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Marian. Bookes may bcguyle ye. 

Osieen. My Lord, that cut came roundly. 

Pitnb. Your eadnes tcU, if I may kiiowe the cause. 

Marian. Me thinkcB, my Lord, the custom is too 
hard. 
When loovers meet so suddenly to parte. 

Pemb. To morrowes joy will end that bitter smart. 

Marian. To see ye no more, how would it ease my 
liartl [Agi/dt. 

Chester. Well, noble Lordes, for this time break we off. 
Sonne, and Lord Amery, you will bo their guyde. 

Ostten. Yea, my good Lord. Then, goe we, gentlemen. 
\Ej:eunt. Manent SiDANBK, ^o. 

Countesse. [My gentle] Cossen, now we are alone, 
Let me entreat to know the secret cause 
That mooves these passions more then over pensive. 
Which were not wont in you to woorke such chaunge ? 
If in my power to councell or prevent 
There rest a meanc, let me but knowe your mindcs. 
And what I may shall siu'ely be effected, 
To either of your longing harts content. 

Hijdanen. Madame, your tender care and kinde affect 
Aasurea Sidanen of your honor's faith. 
In breefe, my noble Aunte, this is the cause 
Why poore Sydanen la disconsolate ; 
Tliat she must leave her couutrey and her kinue. 
And passe to Scotland with the Earle of Moorton. 

Countegte, Coesen, hie kindneese eoone will calme this 
greefe, 
And, therefore, caet these cares behinde thy back. 
But what olde man ia this comes toward us ? 

Enter JonN A Kent, like an aged Hermit. 

John. Ladyes, if crooked age and homely wcedea 
ItreeJ not contoinpte, vouchsafe, 1 humbly [tray. 
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Your charitable comfort, to Bustajne 

A little longer these spent, withred limbes, 

That, numbde through chilnesse of my frost-bit blood. 

Which six score winters hath resisted stormes. 

And just so many times the summer's heate. 

Now quaking lyke the winde-blowen bough for strength, 

Witnesse that all thinges yeeld to time at length. 

Countesse* How much I greeve, that these thy silver 
hayres 
Should in extreamest age feele taste of want. 
And this thy furrowed face with tears distaynd. 
Shall well appeare, for thou shalt in with us. 
These feeble limbes, with age so overwome. 
Shall fynde repose, and not be left forlome. 

Marian. Father, receive this little gyft of me. 

Sydanen. And heere, olde man, take this to comfort 
thee. IGive him some mmy. 

John, As many blessings light uppon you three. 
As cares and crosses have befalne to me. 
But much I feare, if arte may judge aright. 
Some ill is toward these twayne this present night. 

Sydanen, What sayst thou, father? art thou a man 
ofskiU? 

John. Lady, in youth I studyed hidden arte8» 
And profited in Chiromancie much. 
If sight be not obscurde, through nature's weaknesse, 
I can, for once I could discourse, by favour 
And rules of palmestrie, ensuing chaunces. 

Marian. Good father, tell my fortune, if thou canst. 

Sydanen. Nay, mine, I pray thee, first : I askte thee 
first 

John. Strive not, fayre ladyes ; shewe me bothe your 
handes, 
For your complexions seeme to be alyke. 

[He sees their handes. 
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Kay, let me see : botUe your affections ore alyke. 
Bluah not, but tell me, are ye not bothe betrothde 
To two great Lordes, without your parents knowledge? 
Countette. They are betrotbde, indeed ; but with their 
parents knowledge. 
And bothe to morrow must be maryed. 
John. Now, God forbid ! Woes me to thiuke iheron. 
CouHteiie. Why, father? I pray thee, spcake. 
John. Good madome, pardon me : let me be gon. 
And leave the (rod of heaven to woorke his will. 

[lie oferi to depart. 
Sydanen. Nay, stay, good father. I pray thee, tell 

the wo UTS t. 
Marian. My hart dooth throb. — Sweet father, then 

resolve U8. 
John. Sith you compell me, Ladyes, I will e]>cak ; 
And what I say, belecve it on your lives. 
If ere thou • • eorrowe cheere the harts 



You washc not at Saint Winifredes fayre spring 
Your lilly handes, and list the holy voyce. 
Which will resolve ye of your loove's aweet choyee, 
I may not say what shall ye botlie betyde ; 
But harder fortune nere befell fayre Bryde. 

Counlsae. Alas ! the spring is three myles hence, at 
least. 
And now thou seest the night approcheth on, 

John. Let not the distaunce hinder them to goc, 
Least they and you wishe that ye had doone so. 

Counteste. Father, I have some reason tobeleevc thee, 
By what I must keep secret to my sclfe ; 
And but my Lord condemnes these auncient rules, 
Keligiously observed in these partes, 
I would crave leave for them to travell thither ; 
For many have misduonc that did it nut. 
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Sydanen. Rather then hard mishap should us befall, 
Twere good we were acquainted therewithalL 

Marian. Good mother, this fajre evening let us 
goe: 
Weele come agajne before my father knowe. 

Countesse. Well, goe ye shall, and I along with ye, 
Had we some trusty freend to be our guyde. 

John. Ladyes, although my limbes be not so. strong. 
My bones neere marrowlesse, bloodlesse my veynes, 
Yet use hath made me perfect in the way. 
And if your honors deigne so olde a guyde. 
So speed my soule as shall to you betyde. 

Cauntesse. None better. But what houre of night is 

best? 
John. When twise two houres the daughters of the 
night 
Have driven their ebon chariot thorow the ayre. 
And with their duskie winges breathde calmie rest 
Uppon the eye liddes of eche living thing. 
The silver shyning horned lamp dooth rise. 
By whose cleere light we may disceme the pathe, 
Wherin, though lamely now I seeme to plod. 
Yet will I guyde ye safely to the spring. 
And for your comming at the back gate wayte. 
Till when God's benison protect ye alL 

Countesse, Well, father, we will come, uppon mine 

honor. 
Sydanen. The houre is one, at midnight Fayle us 
not. [Exeunt. 

John. Fayle ye ? In faith, that were a sillie jest : 
Our sporte would fayle, if I should fayle mine houre. 

\Heptdle$ \off^ hi$ beard. 
But husht! Heere comes my hotspurrc, and Lord 
Powesse. 



Bnter S' Griffin and Lord Powesse. 

S. Griffin. Lotd Powesse, beer's John a Kent, dect iu 
a Pilgrimes weedc. 

Powesse. Why, how now, Juhn! Tumd greene to 
Fryer's gray ? 

John. What madncs makes ye come so farre tliis 
way ? 
The town's beset, our purpose is dcscridc, 
And now I see your comming made all spyde. 

8. Griffin. Help us to scape unto thy maister's cave. 
Yet, ere we goe, tell me, saweat thou Sydanen ? 

John. I sawe her ; but you shall never see her more. 

iS. Gri^w, Why so, sweet John? Wliat! is Sydanen 
dead? 

John. No. 

8. Griffin. Is she fled? 

John. Xo. 

8. Griffin. Is Moorton and Sydanen maryed? 

John. Neither. 

B. Griffin. Wherefore, then, shall not I agayne be- 
faolde her ? 

John. Because your honor is too full of heate. 
And by your rashnes will discover all. 
Wherefore, shift as ye can, for 1 will leave ye. 

Poweste. Nay, I pray thee, John, tell us the trueth 
ofalh 

John. The troth is, if ye meane to have the ladyes, 
Be bolde, and goe along where I shall leade ye ; 
And as I shall appoynt, so foUowe my directions. 

iS'. Griffin. But will they come ? 

John. They will, if you will goe, 

8. Griffin. But how? 

John. ^Vby, on their feet : I know no otlier way. I 

S. Griffin. But when? 
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John. Nay, then, we shall be troubled. When, how, 

where ? 
Powesse. I pray thee tell us, John, without delay. 
John, Content ye, Lordes ; lie tell ye on the way. 

Come, let us goe. 
S. Griffin. John, He renowne thee, if it fall out so. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Tubnop, with his cretce of Clownesy and a MinetrelL 

Tumop. Nay, never talke of it. Hugh the Sexten 
stutters: let him read the first lyne, or see if he can say 
the speeche that Dawes, our Churchwarden, made in 
prayse of his mill horsse. 

Hugh. It makes no matter. I think my selfe the 
wisest because I am Sexten, and being Sexten, I will 
say the speeche I made my selfe. 

Tom Tabrer. Heare ye, Hugh. Be not so forward : 
take a little vise of your minstrelL 

Omnes. And well sayd, Thomas Tabrer: you haue 
scression ; speak on. 

Tom. One of the wisest of us must speak, and either 
he must be Hugh, or Tumop. Now, Hugh is Sexten, 
an office of retoritie, I tell ye. 

Tumop. Yea; that's when he is in the belfrie, not 
else. 

Omnes. Hugh f Hugh ! Hugh shall speak the speache 
to the Lordes. 

Tom. But Tumop being my Lordes man, his hog- 
heard, his familiaritie seryaunt, he in my minde is not 
only fit, but also accessary for the ration making. 
Then, Tumop say L 

Omnss. Tumop! Tumop! Wele have none but 
Tumop I 

Tumop. Well, for your wisedomes in chusing me, I 
rest quoniam dygnitatis vestrum primarion, as the Poet 
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Pediculus saytli ; and tlie next veatrie bound to deferre 
ye to sever all locoll places. 

8parling. How now, Hugh? are ye put downe, in 
fftith? 

Hugh. That's because he has a little more learnin g, 
and has borrowed the ushers olde coat to grace him 
selfe withalL 

Tom. O I take heed of learning while ye live : it is a 
goodly matter. 

Tiirnop. Fratcr meum amantissime, Hugo the Bel- 
ringer; the hebrew epitheton Burra cana, as much aa 
to say, no man can barre him. Chaunce perswadeth 
you to remit, or submit, or admit your selfe to the cryc 
of your bretheren. How say yti, then, fellow men in 
armes, in this our showe who shalbc the speaker? 

Omnes. Turnop! Turnop! Weele have none but 
Turnop! 

Turnop. Then, let us set forward, for now it is uppon 
the Lordes conuning. Thomas, firk it with your fiddle . 
Spurling, you play the Moore , vaunce up your Tun; 
and Robert, holdc your porrenger right, least you spill 
the conceit, for heere they come. 

Enter Pembrook, Moorton, Oswen, Amery: to 
tk«m thi* crewe inarching ; one drett like a Moore, teitk 
a Tun painted leith yellow oker ; anoth^ tcith a por- 
raiger full of water, andapen in it. Turnop ^eaieti 
the oration. 

Lyke to the Cedar in the loftie sea. 

Or milke white mast uppon the humble mount, 

So, hearing that your honors came this way. 

Of our rare wittes we came to give account. 

For when aa princes passe throug h pettie town es. 

The y must be w ejg omtl . least they tearme ua clownea . 

Our pre.'"cntes precious; first the golden Tunne, 
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Borne by that monatrous murrian black-a-moore, 
Mortonus Earliis, in thy prayse is doone. 
This flowing brodk, hemd in with this tierce shoare. 
That hath ♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦ 

Is peerelesse P embrookt that I have not * * 

As for the two last rymes, right woorshipfull and not 

other-wise, by the error of the Authour ouerslipped, is 

thus by Timothie Tumop, the oratour, newly corrected, 

to wit. 

This princely pen up prauncing by the sydes. 

And so we wishe ye bothe two b lessed brydes. 

Ostcen. My Lordes, my father's tennants, after their 
homely guyse. 
Welcome ye with their countrey merriment : 



LOW bad so ere, yet must ye needes accept it. 
Pemb. Else, Oswen, were we very much to blame. — 
Thankes, gentle freendes: here, drinke this for my 
sake. 
Moarian. And this for me; commending your great 
paynes. 
Which in more liberall sorte we will requite. 
Amery. Mslj it please ye, Lordes, to walk into the 
Castell, 
And there at full weele see their other sportes. 

Petnb. With all my hart. Goe ; we will foUowe ye. 

l^EopeufU Lardetf. 
Tumop. Before you goe, in name of all this trayne, 
Tiunop accepts your golde, and thankes you for your 

payne. — 
Thomas, lead the vawward with your easement : you, 
with our hiperbolicall devises, marche in the middest* 
And if the Loidea wiU see us make them merry, 
Ere we will want devise, weele make them weary. 
Marche on ! [Ea:etirit, 

c 



ACTUS SECUNDUS. SCENA PRIMA. 

Enter at one doore Jons a Kent, Aermit-li/ke, at be/ore : 
at another, enter the Counteste, Stdanen, and Mariav. 

John. Promise is kept : the ladyee are come foorth ; 
The ambush readie that shall soone surprise them. — 
See, madaine, I am readie to attend ye. 

CiJM»fej»e. Gramercyes, father. Lead thou on tlie 
way, 
And give good couiicell to my sweet young Cossen. 

John. Madame, I warrant ye, shecle talce none bad. 
[Sydanen and he cmferrt. 

Marian. Or good or bad, she taketh all from me. 
Madame, would you vouchsafe me so mucli favour 
As she, ao I would gladly talke with him. 

Countetse. Let them alone : ye shall have time enough. 

Sydanen. Nay, forward, father ; let me heare the rest. 

Jvha, Then, Madame, to oniit all ambages, 
I knowe it, for mine Arte assureth me. 
You are contracted to the Southwales Prince, 
And wronging him, you wrong your eelfe much more. 

Sydanen. For God's sake, softly, least the Counte.xse 
heare. 
True hast thou aayd ; but by my father's grauut 
The Earle of Moorton must Sydanen wed. 

John. That's as Sydanen will, as I suppose. 

Sydanen. Will I, or nill I, all is one to him : 
He is a Prince, and he hath piomisde tt. 

Join. You are a Princesse. and have promisde no. 

Sydanen. Earle Moorton with my father is in favour, 
And hath his woord that I shalbe his wife. 

John. But hatli he yours? 

Sydanen. Never, in all my life. 

Join. I knowc not. lady, how the world is chnungde : 
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When I was young, they wooed the daughter first. 
And then the fiEither, when they had her graunt ; 
Which could they get, why so ; if not, why, then 
Her woord was woorth the meeting, where and when. 

Cauntes$e. Why, how now, daughter ! why drawe 
you so neere ? 

Marian. She talkes too long, and somewhat would I 
heare. 

Countesse. Byde you with me, till she have made an 
end. 

Marian. Pray God, this talke to our desyre may tend. 

John. But would you goe with him, if he were heere ? 

Sydanen. Would I desyre to be accompted chaste? 
Beverenst for vertue, as for naturall giftes? 
Would I aske strength for these my feeble limbes, 
If some fierce tiger had me .in pursuite ? 
Would I shun feare ? would I require content. 
Or wishe the endlesse happines of heaven ? 
If these I would, then, that as much I would. 
For what is fame, health, joy, or ought to me. 
Except with him that giYes them all to me. 

John. Madame, enougL Is Marian of your minde? 

Sydanen. Yea, father. She to Powesse, I to Prince 
Griffin writ ; 
But when no answere either could receire. 
Resolvedly thus we set downe our rest. 
To morrow^ when the nuptiall feast is past. 
And that the Bridegroomes doo expect their Brydea, 
A strong confection bothe we have preparde. 
Of deadly Aconite with them to drinke ; 
Besydes a letter drawen, to shewe the cause 
Why so revendgefnlly we eought their deathes, 
And so despairingly lost our owne lives. 
This made us both holde thee in such regarde. 
When thou foretoldste of daungers to ensue. 

C2 
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John. Tliia resolution itooth reiiowne ye bothe; 
But your fayre starrea afibordes ye better fortune. 
And for my woordes may yield but dallymg hope, 
See what is doone in twinckling of an eye. 

\_Windeth horn. 

Enter Denvyj-e, Gbjff., PowEesE, Evan and trayiie. 

Those Lordea, for whom you twayne would loose your 

lives, 
Come boldly beere to challendge their faire wives. — 
Mndamei dismay not; heere no harme is meant: 
Bothe they and you welcome to John a Kent. 

[H^ puts of hit dittiuyte. 
Counteue, Vilde sorcerer! hast thou bctrayde us 
thus, 
Hyding thy treaxoii with so good pretence ? — 
Prince Griffin and Lord Powesse, be assurde 
If otherwise then nobly you intreate 
My princely cossen and my noble childe. 
It will be wreakte on your presuming hcades. 

John. You wrong them, madame, if you miseonceJte 
That you or they shall be unnobly usde. 
You are brought hither to no other end 
But that their haviour you might all conunend. 
Aske but the ladyc^ if they will departe, 
He bring yc where I had ye ; yea, with all my hart. 
CouHtewe. Then goe, ewcete cossen: daughter, let us 
hence. 
For fcare wursse happen on this foule offence. 

S. Grijfin. The wurst la past: let happen now what 
shall. 
He keep Sidanen, or loose life and all. 

Sgdaneii. And if Sydanen willingly departe 
From her Prince Griffin, joy nere have her hart. 
Powe-ite. I hope my Klarian is ot'selfe-same niinde. 
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Marian. Else were thy loove requited too unkinde. — 
Now, mother, would you were at home agayne ! 
We both are where we wisht our selves full fayne. 

Cauntesse, Then, questionlesse, this hapt by your con- 
sent; 
And well I wot these noble gentlemen 
Are honor'd in your hartes before the other. 
Sith your endeavours, then, so happy proove. 
Never let me be hinderer of true loove, 

John. Madame, now speake ye lyke a looviug mother. 
And lyke Sydanen's honorable Aimte. 
Oppose this question, and be judge your selfe : 
Say you were troth plight where you lyke best. 
Could you, infaith, so great a wrong digest. 
As, but for me, had happened to these ladyes? 
In to the Castell, then, and frollique there ; 
And what should have beene doone to these sweetes 

sorrowe 
Shall to their joy be finishte heere to morrowe. 

Gosselen. Come, madame, favour me to be your 
guyde : 
You shall finde all thinges heere to your content; 
And though my Lord, the Earle, holde offaloofe. 
And may dislyke what we doo for his honor. 
Be you but pleasde, weele never seek no other. 
For though we want [the sire,] we have the mother. 

Sydanen. Let it be so, good aunte, and I shall praye 
For this good walke you may live many a day. 

John. These speeches are in vaync: I pray ye be 
gon. 
And entertaine them as their kindnes merits. 
Leave me awhyle, to gratulate your feast 
With some rare merriment or pletuing jest 
Will you be gon? Ye doo the ladyes wrong, 
Heere in the ayre to chat with them so long. 
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S. Griffin. Come, aweet Sy <laneD, I will be thy guyJe. 
Moorton shall looke him now an other bryde. 

Povrette, And so shall Fembrookc, now I am posBCst 
Of Marian, whom I ever loovcd best. 

[Exeunt. Manet Joiin. 

Jolin. Heers loove and loove : Good Lord ! waa 
nere the lyke ! 
But must these joyee so quickly be concladed ? 
Must the first Scene make absolute a Play ? 
No crosse, no chaunge? What ! no varietie? 
One brunt is past. Alaa ! what's that, in loove? 
Where firme affection la most tniely knit, 
The loove ie sweetest that nioste tryea the wit. 
And, by my troth, to sport my sell'e awhyle. 
The disappoynted brydegroomes, these possest, 
The fathers, freendea, and other more besyde, 
That may be uede to furaiehe up conceite, 
lie set on woorke in such an amorous warre. 
As they shall wunder whence ensues this jarre. 

! that I had some other lyke my selfc. 
To drive mc to sound potlicyes indeed. 

There's one in Scotland, tcarmed John a Cumber, 

That overwatchtc the Devill by his skill. 

And Moorton brought him to hauc sped Ms loove : 

1 would have tryde wliich should the miuster proovo. 
But since my selfe must pastime with my selfe. 

He anger them, bee't but to please my sellc. — 
Slrra! Shrimpe ! 

E/Uer Shrimp, a boi/. 

Sirimp, Anon, sir. What is your will with ine? 
Juhn. Thus, sirra. To Cheater get you gon. 

[fiouitd in hii eare. 
They are yet aisleep thitt shall be wnkte anon. 

Shrimp. I goe, sir. [Exeunt Kverally. 
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Enter TuRNOP, Hugh, Tom Tabrer, Will the boy^ 
and Spurling, with their consort, 

Tom. Nay, either let it be as Mr. Tumop will have, 
or, by my troth, fiure and softly, I will goe no further. 
Either let us haue credit, or no credit. 

Hugh. You haue sayd as much as [can] be sayd, 
neighbour Thomas, and that not learnedly, but loov- 
ingly, withalL Maister Tumop, the Lordes were so 
pontifHcally pleased with your roration, that the ladyes 
p[ersons] to morrow remayneth altogether at your dis- 
positation. 

Tumop. Why, then, thus my muse hath magestically, 
or minstricallically, written in prayse of fayre Sydanen ; 
and shee beeing appointed to be maryed this [day], she 
ought to have the maydenhead of my muse before she 
loose the benefit abselutidico ; as much [as] to say, in 
Welsh or English, as her rosemary braunche. 

Spurling. But has Will learned it perfectly ? I tell 
you, she is a lady of some scression, and lookes that the 
song of Sydanen should be well performed. 

Tumop. Goodman Spurling, though you be pur- 
blinde, and thereby are favoured for the grosse errours 
committed in your vocation, yet, I pray ye, commit your 
selfe to your musique: as for the song, let it passe 
uppon my prerogastride, with this addition. He mihi 
quod domino non licet ire tuo. 

Tom. When then, tune all ; for it drawes toward day, 
and if we wake not the bryde, why, then it is woorth 
nothing. {They play : the boy rings the Welsh song. 

Tumop. To add one good morrowe to your bed sydes, 
Timothie Tumop bids good morrow [to] bothe the 

brydes. 
Now to the brydegroomes, and then, my harts, looke 
for a larsrcssc. 



Enter Shkimpe, the Bt-y, 

Sirimpe. Why, now ie Shrimpe in die height of hia 
bravery, 
That he may execute some parte of his miueter's knavery. 
Sound foorth your musique to tlie brydegroomca sor- 
row e, 
For I will eing them but a sower good morrowe. 

\_Sonp of the Bryil«* lost. 

\The^ play, and the boy Hnpet, icAearat the 

Bride^roomes cottie foorth iii their titffht- 

ffoienes, and breeches on tlieir header. To 

them OswEN [a»(f] Amery, vtaking them 

telreg ready. 

Moorton. What song is this, to fiout me to my face? 

la fayrc ^ydanen gon, and lefl me in disgrace ? 

Pemb. Peasants, what mean ye, to delude ua bo? 
Is Maiian and Sydanen gon? Say yea, or no. 

Shrimpe. Are yc bo hot? chafe ye so suddenly? 
Nay, pause awhyle ; He fetche yc company. [Exit. 
Tarnop. Why, my Lordes, do ye aake if tlic Ladyea 
be gon or no? 
If they be not in their bcddca, it is more then we 
knowe. 
• • • theyr rest, thou eungst a aong of sorrowe. 
Turoop. My Lord, you lye : we playd ye but a good 
morrowe ; 
And seeing for our good willes ye do ub this wrong. 
Let's to the Biydes, to have mony for our song. 

Heere enter Auery and Oswen mbing. 

Osieen. How now, my Lords I what sudden noyae ie 
this? 
Is fayre Sydanen and my sieter fled? 

Pmnb. These wretches, that so sung, doo now deny it. 
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Tumop. Let's taike a woord or two : awhyle I pray 
ye be quiet. 
Did ye not yesternight disturb your head 
With winum >dnum9 ere ye went to bed? 
That makes ye in your sleep to rise and walke, 
Or at the least thus idiot-lyke to talke. 

Enter the Earle of Chester, in his night-gowne^ and 
Srrimpb foUotting aloof e of: some sertaunta with him. 

Chester. Can their departure be to all unknowne ? 
Villainesy why speake ye not? Did no one see them? 

1 Servaunt Not any one, my Lord, that we can 
heere of. 
Belyke they went foorth at the garden gate : 
We found it open; therefore, we suspect it. 

Oswen. My Lord and father, are you up so soone ? 
Where is my sister? where is fayre Sydanen? 

Chester. Nay, where's thy mother, boy? aske that 
withall. 
For she, thy sister, and my loovely niece, 
This night are gon, and no one can tell whether. 
As I lay slumbring, well neere halfe awake. 
Under my window did I heare a voyce. 
Saying, rise, Chester, for this wedding day 
l8 disappointed now another way. 

Moorton. And in a song the lyke was tolde to us 
By these base slaves, that now deny the same. 
But yet, my Lord, I hope it is not sa 

Chester. That they are gone, my Lordes, tis true, I 
knowe. — 
But came these newes from you ? Why speake yc not ? 

Hugh. Thomas, you are the auncient'st man : I pray 
ye, make answer for us. 

Thomas. My Lord, I hope it is not unknowen to your 
woorshipps, that I have livM a poore professer of musique 
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in this parish this fortf year, and no man could ever 
burden nie with the valewe of two pence: that ye 
should now lay three wenches at once to my charge, I 
will not eay howe much it greeves me, but betweene 
God and your conscience be it. 

Tumop. Nay, but heare ye, my Lord. Doo ye, us 
it were, seeine, in good sober sadnesse, to tell us tor a 
certaintie that the brydes are gon, and that wc, aa it 
were, should have some occasion to knowe thereof? 

Ciesttr. So say these Lordes: they lay it to your 
charge, 

Tumop, Why, then, my Lordes, both great and small, 
Knowe that ye wrong, not one, but all. 
Which way so ere they haue betooke them. 
If they be gon, you may goe looke them ; 
And if they be not to be found. 
You have lost your wives, lie holdc ye a pound. 

Chester. Away, then, villaynes ! raysc uj) all my men ; 
Bid them take borsse and post foorth every way. 
By some foule treason are they led trom hence ; 
My wife else would not with this faulte diapence. 
Away, I say, and trouble me no longer. 

l_Kxeunl clownes and servauntt. 

Shrimp. Why, now this geere doth cotton in nghtc 
Idnde. 
These newes, I wot, will please my niaistcr's mynde. 

{Exit boy. 

Enter Llwellen, his trai/mt, and JuUM a Ccmbeic a 

Moorton, But heerc comes one whom this conccrues 
so ncerc. 
That he wiU searchc the depth of this bolde wrong. 
Princely Llwellen and my noble frecnd, 
Hither thou commest, by loyall promise bound 
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To BoUcmnize tby daughter's nnptiall rightes ; 
But fayre Sydanen and Eaiie Chester's daughter 
Are, with the aged Conntesse, parted henoe. 
Whether or how as yet we cannot leame. 

LltceUen. Why, then, my freend, thy tydings are too 
true. — [ To John a Cumbsb. 

Unhappy man ! is this thy welcome hither? 

Pemb. My Lord, can he say any thinge of their 
departure? 
Speak, gentle freend, and ease our doubtfull mindes. 

Cumber, Ease them I cannot, but disease them 
more: 
They are where you shall never see them more. 

Moorton, How meanste thou, freend? Dally not, I 
beseeche thee. 

Cumber. Prince Griffin of Southewales hath got 
Sydanen ; 
Lord Powesse hath your daughter Marian ; 
And at S'. Gosselen Denvyle's Castell, not farre hence, 
Before your Countesse, who went with them thither. 
This day their manage must be consumate. 

Cheeter. What say'st thou? Hath my Countesse 
wrong'd me so ? 
And is this trecherie by her consent? 

Cumber. No, my good Lord. Knowe ye one John a 
Kent, 
A man whom all this Brittishe Isle admires 
For his rare knowledge in the deepest artes? 
By pollicye he traynd them from this place. 
They simply thinking no such hidden guyle : 
But at Saint Winifrides fayre hallowed spring, 
To pay last tribute of their mayden vowes. 
Went with the Countesse and that subtill guyde. 
So cache of you may now goe looke his bryde. 

LlweUen, Let us to horsse, and gather able troopes. 
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V That may engirt the Castcll round about. 
Proud Griffin, Powease, and the rest, shall knowe 
I will not pocket this iujuriouB wrong, 
Which I will rate at price of their best blood. 
And his that hath so overreachte us all. 

Cumber. Fye, my good Lord! nay, now ye growe 

too hot. 
Talke ye of horsse, of men, and multitudes, 
When rayse the very powcrfnlst strength ye can. 
Yet oil's too weak to deale witli that one man. 
Had ye a freend could equall him in Arte, 
ControU his cunning, which he boasts so on, 
Then were there hope of their recoverie : 
What else ye doo will help but slenderly. 

MoortoH, He poste to Scotland for brave Jtihn a 

Ciunber, 
The only man renew nde for magick ekill. 
Oft have I heard he once beguylde the Devill, 
And in hia Arte coidd never finde Ids matche. 
Come he with me, I dare say John a Kent, 
And all the rest aliall this foule fact repent 
Cumber. Were he heerc now, my Lord, it would doo 

well; 
But if he come when every thing is doone. 
No credit by the matter can be wun. 

Chester. My Lord, goe you and fetch that fatnoiiit 

man. 
The Prince and I will foorthwith to the Castell, 
Where, calling them to parle on the walles, 
Wee'Ie promise that they shall enjoy the Ladyee, 
With our consent, if but a sennight space 
They will adjome the day of niaringe. 
Sound reasons wee'le allcadge, to ui^e them to it ; 
Then, you rcturnd with him that never faylde, 
You have your wishe, and John in cunning graylde, _ 
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Pemb. Be it so, my Lord. Il6 beare ye company. 
Not doubting but to speed successefully. 

Cumber, He save my Lord that labour. Heer^s John 
a Cumber, 
Entiste to England by the wundrous £une 
That every where is spread of John a Kent 
And seeing occasion falleth out so well, 
I may doo service to my Lord heerby, 
I make him my protectour in tliis case. 
What he hath doone for many dayes together 
By Arte I knowe, as you have scene some proofe. 
Be make no bragges, but we two Johns together 
Will tug for maistrie : therfore came I hither. 

MocrtarL The welcomste man that ever came to me ; 

[AU embrace him. 
And this kinde loove will Moorton well requite. 
For God's sake, let us loose no time in vayne : 
Tis broad day light. Sweet John, bestirre thee now. 
For nere thy help could come in greater need. 

Cumber. All you to horsse : Be meet ye on the way. 
My Lord, some of those merry lads gave you good 

morrowe 
Comaund to foUowe ye : I must imploy them. 
So, get ye gon, and leave me to my selfe. 

Chester. We goe, John. — Come, gentlemen, away! 

[Exeunt : manet Cumber. 

Cumber. Now, John a Kent, much have I heard of 
thee: 
Auncient thy fame ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
What art thou doinge ? Very seriously 

[Look in his glasse. 
Plotting downe pastimes to delight the Ladyes. 
Then, have amongst ye : you, sir, have begun. 
My turne is next before your spoortes be doone. 

[Exit. 
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ACTUS TERTIUa 
Enttr ^ GtBIFFIN, Powesse, Gossblen, and Evan. 

GoBielen. I cannot blame ye, Lordea, to atirre so early, 
ConBidering what occasions are in hand : 
Love'a long pursuit at length to he requited 
With the due guerdon to continued hope. 
And such, by meanes of freendly John a Kent, 
Shall yeeid yon bothe your scverall harts content. 

Evan. Yea, but the Countesse and the other Ladyes, 
I doubt, were wearied with so late a walke, 
For, as it eecmes, they are not stirring yet, 
And little kindnesse were it to diaeaae them 
Before them selves think best to leave their chamber. 
But say. Prince Griffin, wheron doo ye muse? 
You not inislyke Sydanen is so neere ; 
Nor you that Marian beares her company? 

8. Griffin. Sir Evan, Be be playne, and tell ye what 
I thought. 
I deeply did conceit within my selle 
Lord Moorton's passions be will act this morning, 
When newes is brought bim that his bryde is gon. 
Think ye he will not cursse the fatall boure 
Began bo sweete, and now falles out so sower? 

PoweMe. Nay, let my rivall beare him company, 
And good olde Cheater, for bis forwardnea 
In seeking to deceive me of my wife. 
Bnt what will he imagine of his Countesse ? 
Shee's gon from Courte, and no man can tell whether. 
And colde their eute, should tbey pursue them hether. 

Poteetse. Therof you roay be bolde. But much I 
muee 
Where John a Kent bestowea him, all this whyle. 
He is so carefull of his cnv conceiles. 
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To sute this soUemne day, as it should be. 
That for your sakes I knowe it shall ezcelL 
At least, he labours all thinges may be welL 

Enter John a Cumber, fyke John a Kent. 

8, Griffin, See where he comes, deep pondering with 
him selfe 
Important matters. We must not disturb him. 
But give him leave till his owne leysure [serve] him. 

[Mueique. 
Silence ! me thinkes I heare sweet melodic ; 
And see, he sets the Castell gate wide ope. 

[Murique whyle he opem the door. 
Stand we aloofe, and note what foUowetL 

From one end of the Stage enter an antique^ queinUy dU- 
guysed, and coming dauncing before them, singes. 

1 Antique. When wanton loove had walkte astray. 

Then good r^ard began to chide, 
And meeting her uppon the way. 

Says, wanton lasse, thou must abide. 
For I have seene in many yeares 
That sudden loove breedes sullen feares. 

Shall I never, while I live, keep my girle at 
schoole. 

She hath wandred to and fro, 
Furder then a mayde should goe. 
Shall she never, while she lives, make me 
more a foole. 
l^Into the Castell: a ducting curtesy. Exit 

Cumber. You little thinke who it is that sung this 

song. 
S, Griffin. No, John. I pray thee, tell us who it is. 
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Cumber. Why, Prince Llwellcn, come to his daughter'a 

wedding, 
la he her father, and not woorth the bidding? 

S. Griffin. Thou dooat but jest, John. I hope it is 

not so. 
Cumber. I eay it is. Heere comes another: let's see 

if him I knowe. 

Fr(rm the other mid of the Stape enter another anti-jue at 
thejint. 

2 Antique. In a silent shade, aa I sate a sunning, 
Tlierc I heard a mayd greevouply comjilayae. 
May mones she sayde, amongst her sithes still 
comining. 
All was * • » • • " 

Then her aged father counceld her the rather 
To consent where he had plaate his mynde; 

But her peevish mother brouglit her to another. 
Though it was agaynste botho course and kynde, 

Then like a father will I come to check my filly. 
For her gadding foorth without my leave; 

And if she repent it, I am well contented 
Home agaync my darling to receive, 

[Euit into tie Cnrtell. 

Cumber. Lord Powesse, you may guease by the song 
who this is. 

PotetfMe. If thother was Llwcllen, as thou saydat, 
I doubt, then, this [was] Ranulphe Earle of Chester, 
Or some devise figurd by thee for them. 
To ftight us when we are in surest safetie. 

Cumber. Content ye, Lordes, the fathers beeing by. 
Yon may he sure nothing shall goe awry, 
Heere comes another: hsten what he is. 
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From under the Stage^ the third antique. 

3 Antique. You that seek to sunder loove, 

Leame a lesson ere you goe; 
And as others paynes doo proove. 
So abyde your selves lyke woe. 
For I fynde, and you shall feele 

Selfe same turne of Fortunes wheele : 
Then if wrong be repayde. 
Say deserved mends it made. 

[Exit into the CastelL 
Cumber. What say ye to Earle Moorton, Prince 
GriflBn? lyke ye his company or no? 

8. Griffin. Come, John, thou loov'st to jest I per- 
swade me it is not so. 

Gosselen. Tush! no such matter : this antique disguise 
Is but to give the Brydes a good morrow so soone as 
they rise. 
Evan. And to make you despaire in the course of his 
arte. 
He gives these names to every severall parte. 

Cumber. What ! another yet? Who should this be ? 

The fourth out of a tree, if possible it may be. 

4 Antique. You stole my loove ; fye uppon ye, fye. 

You stole my love, fye, fye a. 
Guest you but what a paine it is to proove, 
You for your loove would dye a ; 
And hencefoorth never longer 
Be such a craftie wronger : 
But when deceit takes such a fall. 
Then farewell sly devise and all. 
You stole my loove ; fye uppon ye, fye. 
You stole my loove, fye, fye a. 

[Eofit into the Ca$teU. 
D 
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Cumber. My Lord of Pembrooke I may it be possible ? 
By my faitli, we lookte for no such guests. Nay, 
then, lie in to make up the messe. 

[_Eii-it into the Cattell, and makes fcut the dors. 
Evan. Whut meaneth John by this mat] menie 
humour ? 
He namde the Prince Llwellen and the Earle of 

Cheater, 
The Earles of Moorton and of Pembrook, botlie your 



It aeemes he would entise ua to beleeve 
That in these antique ahewes of quaint devise 
They severally are entred in the Caatell. 
Tis hard for us to judge of his intent. 

Enter John a Kent, talking Tcilk hit boy. 

S. Griffin. Heere now he comes agayne; but not from 
foorth the Castell I 
lie be so bolde as break hia serious talke. 
For tlieae devises make me much mistloubt 
Further then I as yet will seeme to speak on. — 
Now, gentle John, shall we intreat to knowe 
The meaning of your merrie antique showe ? 

John. What showe, my Lord ? what meaning should 
IteU? 

Pottesee. Wliy, John, tlioae antiques went into the 
CastcU. 
Foure was there of them, and eche severally 
Bothe dauncate and sung heere very pleasantly. 
The first thou toldat us was the Prince Llwellen; 
The second, noble Rnnulphe Earle of Chester, 
Wliom thou hadst brought to grace this day withalL 
Moorton and Pembrook were the other twayne ; 
In all which, John, I knowe Ihou didst but fayne. 
Then now nt large • • • • 
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****** my LordeSy I pray ye say, 
[Un]till this instant sawe ye me to day? 

Gonelen. Sawe thee, sweet John I I pray thee leave 
this jesting. 
Thy feyned straungenes makes these Lordes amazde. 
Didst thou not first set ope the Castell gate, 
And then from sundry places issued foorth 
The skipping antiques, singing severall songs. 
As loovers use that have endurde some wrongs ? 
And when they all were entred at the gate. 
Thou foUowedst, seeming then to barre it fast. 
Whence now thou oomste, to make us more admyre, 
I cannot guesse : tell us, I thee desyre. 

John. Maister, lie credit ye, because you speak it ; 
But, on my faith, all this is straunge to me. 
My boy and I have for these two houres space 
Beene greatly busyed in another place. 
To tell you trueth, against the Brydes should rise. 
To sporte them with some pleasmg vanities. 

8, Griffin. Then, John, let's in, for feare of tretcherie. 
My hart mis^ves there is some villainie. 

John. The gate is fast, my Lordes, bound with such 
charmes, {^He tryes the dare. 

As very easily will not be undoone. 
I hope the learned Owen Glenderwellin 
Is not come hither, as in the Lordes behalfe 
That are your rivalles, and at this advauntage 
Hath overreachte me when I least misdoubted. 
Is it not he, I cannot guesse the man. 

Enter John a Cumber on the waUee^ fyke John a 

Kent. "* 

Poweste. My Lordes, see one appeareth on the 
walles. 
Tis John a Kent! How ? John a Kent is heere. 

d2 
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Some »\y mngitmii linth iisurpte tliy »hape. 
And thi:^ dny made us all unfortunate. 

Jo/rit. What ere thou be, I charge thee tell thy n&me. 

CumbiT. My name is John : what sayst thou to the 

Jolm. I would thou wert the John that 1 could wishe I 
Cumbr^. It' John a Cumber, tiien, the same it is. 
In thy proud thoughtea, John, did I heare thee say 
Thou wiintedst one to thwart thy deep dcaseignes, 
Layd cunningly to countercheck this loove, 
Because it should not take succcsse so eoone ; 
And me thou namdete, freendly or how, I care not : 
Heerc am I now ; and wliat those Lordes have tolde 

tliee 
la very true : thine eyes shall witness it. — 
Sound musique, while I ehewe to John a Kent 

\Munqut. 
Those hither come, for whom he never sent. 

IV/ii/le the 7Huiique plai/es, enter* on tie tral/esl'LVrT.l.l.EK, 
CHESTEUvitA hiiCountesif, MoOKTON ieith SydanES, 
Pemb. iriM Marian ; Ohwen, Amekye. 

S. Griffin. Ah, Joluit if these he not illusions, 
But the same partyca, all our hope is dashte. 
Llwellen, Ranulphe, and our hntefull foes I 
Help, John, or now afreshe beginnes our woes, 

Llvrllm. And are ye taken tardy in your shames, 
Proude Southwales Prince and overdaring Powesse ? 
See, now, the issue of your enterprise 
Requites ye with your well deser\'ing merits ; 
And my Sydanen, thus restord agnyne. 
Shall with Earle Moorton safely now remayne. 

CkeiAtr. Madame, I judgde you guUtic in this wrong, 
Till John a Cumber heere rcsolvde the doubt. 
Now, Powcssp, brag of thy late gotten conquest i 
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Let John a Kent, with all the witte he hath. 
Restore thee Marian , if he can, from me. — 
Heere, Earle of Pembrook ; take her, she is thine. 
And thank kinde John, whose cunning is divine. 

Pemb. Thankes unto him, and you, most noble Lord, 
And shame to them such as their deedes deserve. 
That would have severd me from my sweet choyse. 
I hope heeres one hath met with John a Kent, 
To teache him how true love he dooth prevent 

Moarton. Was there no way to yeeld your love suc- 
cesse. 
But by that fellowes sillie practise s? 
Let him heerafter meddle with his mates : 
Heeres one hath given me Maria n back agayne ; 
Let him attempt to fetche her, if he dare. 

Sydanen. Was never lady wronged thus before 1 
Marian, thou knowest my minde; I say no more. 

Marian. Sweet Cossen, what we may not now impart, 
Heere let us bury it, closely in our hart 

Countesse. This sudden chaunge hath altved quite your 
hope. 
What was at first concluded now must be: 
Cossen and daughter, help none else ye see. 

Cumber, Now, John without, listen to John within. 
The manage thou appoynted for those Lordes 
Shall be effected now with these two Lordes ; 
And for they would not let us be their guests. 
They nor thy selfe gets any of our feastes.' 
In mockerie wishe for me another day. 
So, fare ye well : we have no more to say. 

John, Good John within, heare John without a little. 
Winners may bragge, loosers have leave to speak. 
Under my shaddowe have you doone all this : 
Much greater cunning had it beene thine owne. 

' This and the preceding line arc strack out in the ^IS. 
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As yet thou doost but rob me of iiiy eelt'e. 
Good, honest Jhon, let me beholde thy seli'e ; 
Perhaps my shape makes thee thus boldly vaunte. 
And anncH thee with this ablenee of ekill, 
TtVheraa thine owne, beeing insufficient, 
May make thee feare to deole with John a Kent, 

Cumber. Lordes and fayre Ladyes, goe, dieijoite your 
eeivea 
About the walkes and gardens of this CastelL 
And for thou ween'at so gayly of thy selfe, 
Within this bower, John, Ite meete with thee. 
In mine owne shape, uppou thia Castell greene, 
Where I will dare lliee, and out dare thee too, 
In what soever John a Kent can doo. 

John. I take thy woord. — Ladyee, to you alone 
Wish 1 all good, but to the others none. ITAi^ diteeud. 
S. Griffin. Why, say, eweet John, what shall betyde 
us now ? 
Kow are wc wursae than ere we were before^ 

Jo/in. Sirra, get ye to the back t^ te of tlie Custell, 
And through the key hole nimbly wring thee in. 
Marke well, and bring me woord what atratagcme 
This cumbring John meanes next to enterprise. 
For I am sure he will not leave me bo, 
At least, I meane not him. Away then ! goe. 

Shrimp. I fly, sir; and am there alreadte. [Bj-it Ixiff. 
Poiteste. No comfort, John ? What 1 standst thou 
all amort ? 
Tis only we that have the greatest cause. 
Thou canst, I knowe, cope with this John a Cumber, 
And maiater him, maugre his utmoste skill. 
If thou wilt searche into tliy deepe conceitee. 

GofteUn. John, I myselfe have oft times heard thee 
wishe 
That thou miphtst bugkle with this John a Cumber. 
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Come is he now, to all our deep disgrace. 
Except thou help it ere he acape this place. 

John. Maister, what I he that weut beyond the Devill, 
And made him serve him seaven yeares pventiship? 
Ist possible for me to conquer him? 
Tis better take this foyle, and so to end. 

S. Griffin. Why, then, our Ladyes this day shall be wed. 
If or thou canst, or wilt not, stand us now in sted. 

John. Nay, there's no wedding toward, that I can see, 
And when tis doone, yet heere it must not be. 
Content your selves, and walke the woodes about : 
Heere is no getting in, we are fayre lockt out. 
I cannot tell, but if I hit aright, 
For walking heere all day, I make some walke all night 
Be gon, I pray ye ; youre but * * 

{ExewU^ prcBter John.] 

Enter Shrimpe, skipping. 

Come on, sirra; teU me, now, what newes? 

Shrimpe. Sir, yonders great preparation for a play. 
Which by the shaddowes of the Lordes and Ladyes 
Heere, on the greene, shall foorthwith be enacted ; 
And John a Cumbers whole intent heerein 
Is that your selfe shall see before your face 
His arte made currant, to your deep disgrace. 

Join. But where's the Countesse, Marian, and Sy- 
danen? 
They are not in the Castell ; that I knowe. 

Shrimpe. Earle Chesters Sonne and young Lord 
Amerye 
Are merily conducting them to Chester; 
And thither will the Lordes them selves this night. 
When they have seene this play in your dispight. 

John. Be gon, and bring the Ladyes back agayne. 
With them, likewise, are sent to be their guydes. 
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Stay with thera ut the Cbesenut tree hurJ by, 
Till I come for them. — Now bestirrc thee, John, 

[£>i( boil. 
For in thy play I purpose to make one, \_^ExH. 

Enter John a Cumber in hig ovne habit; with him 
TuRNOP, Hugh, and Thomas the Tabrer. 

Turnop. Doo ye heare, air? We caii be content, as 
it were, to furuiah ye with our focilitie in your play or 
enterlude. Marie, where ye would us to flout, ecoff, and 
Bcorne at John a Kent, for my part, let Hugh Sexten 
and Thomas Tabrer doo as they see occasion, I am not 
to mock him, that is able to make a man a munkey in 
Ie88e then halfe a minute of an houre. 

Hugh. He tell ye what, air. If it be true that id 
Bpoken, marie, I will not stand to it : a man were better 
dcale with the best man in the coiintrey tlien with 
maistcr John a Kent. He never goes abroad without 
a buabell of devilles about him, that if one speak but an 
ill woonl of liim, be kuowee it by and by, and it is no 
more but send out one of these devilles, and wheres the 
man then? Nay, God bleaee me from him. 

Tliomai. Harkeyc, Bir: you are a gentleman, and 
weele doo aa much for my Lord the Earle, as poore 
men may doo, if it be to doo or say any thing agaynst 
him selfe or any other, weele doo it Marie, Thomas 
Tabrer will never meddle with M'. John ; no, not I. 

Camber. Why, eillie soules, lie be your warrantiso: 
John shall not touch ye, doo the best he can. 
lie make ye scorne him to his very face. 
And let him venge it how he will or dare. 

Turnop. By my troth, Mr, ye scemc an honest man. 
and so, faith, could ye be as good as your woord, there 
be that, perhaps, would come somewhat roundly to ye. 
Indeed, sir, maister John hath dealt bul even so to with 
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me in times past. Harke ye^ sir, I never besorted or 
played the good fellowe, as sometimes ye knowe flesbe 
and blood will be frayle, but my wife hath knowen on 
it, ere I came home, and it could not be but by some of 
his flying devilles. 

Cumber. Nay, I could tell ye other thinges besyde. 
What dayly wronges he dooth unto ye all ; 
Which, for they aske some leysure to reporte. 
He urge no more but that ye joyne with me 
In such an action as I have in hand. 
When you shall see him so disabled. 
Not daring to offend the wurst of you. 
As hencefoorth will he hyde his head for shame, 
Weele make him such a scoffing, jesting game.' 

Hugh. But shall he neither send his devilles to pinche 
us, nor doo any more harme, if wee doo as you bid us? 

Cumber. Harke me. He make him fret him selfe to 
death 
With very anger that he cannot touche ye. 
Bob, buffet him, doo him what wrong ye will. 
And feare not. He defend ye by my skilL 

Tkamae. Well, sir, lie stand by and give aime ; and 
if I see them speed well, lie bring ye such a crewe of 
wenches, on whom his devilles have told lyes and tales, 
that your hart would burst to heare how they will use 
hinu 

CumSer. Why, this is excellent ! you fit me now. 
Come in ¥rith me, lie give you apt instructions. 
According to the purpose I entend. 
That John a Kent was nere so courst before. 
Our time is short; come, lette us in about it. 

John. Poore John a Kent ! Heeres making roddes 
[for] you : 

* This speech is struck out with a pen, iu the MS. 
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Many have doone the lyke to wliip them aelveo. 
But John a Cumber is more wise then so; 
He will doo nothing but shall take aucceese. 
This waLke I made to see this wundrons man ; 
Now, having seene him, I am eatisfyed, 
I know not what this play of liis will proove, 
But his inteat, to deale with shaddowes only, 
I mcane to alter; weele have the subBtauiice: 
And least he should want Actors in his play, 
Prince Griffin, Lord Powesse, and my raerrie mi 
lie introduce as I shall finde due cause. 
And if it chaunce as some of us doo looke. 
One of us Johns must play boeyde the booke. 



[Exit. 



ACTUS QUARTUS, SCENA PBIMA. 

Enter Shbimpe, playing on some instrument, a prettie 
Kay before the Counte$»e, Stoanen, Marian, Oswen, 
and Amebye. 

Oiwen. Madame, this sound is of some instrument : 
For two hourea space it still hath haunted us; 

[The hoy playes round about them. 
Now heere, now there, on eche syde, round about us; 
And, question] esse, cither we foUowe it, 
Or it guydes us, least we mistake our way. 

Am&n/e. It may be that this famous man of Art«, 
Doubting least John a Kent should crosse our journey. 
And seeke revendge for his receivde disgrace. 
He by this musique dootli direct our course. 
More redyly to hit the way to Chester. 

Counteise. What ere it be, I would we were at Chester. 
My loovely niece, I see, is malcontent. 
So is my Marian; but what remedye. 
When thinges, you see, fall out so contrary ? 

Siidaiicii. Ay, poore SydanenI lei no more sweet eung 
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Be made by Poet for Sydanen gake. 

Her fine trim day is tum[d] to Uack oole night, 

And she hath lost her sweetest loove[s] delist. 

Shrimp. But let Sydanen cast away this care ; 
Comfort is neerer her then shee's aware. 

[To her 9 a$yde. 

Sydanen. What say you, Cossen? did you speak 
to me? 

Marian. Not I, Sydanen : I with you compkyne 
On fortunes spight and over deep disdayne. 

Shrimp. But Marian with Sydanen may rejoyse. 
For time will let them have their owne harts choyse. 

[They look about. 

Sydanen. Pray Gk)d, amen. O, cossen ! did you heare ? 
A voyce still buzzeth comfort in mine eare. 

Marian. And so in mine ; but I no shape can see. 
Tis John a Cumber mocks bothe you and me. 

Sydanen. Cursse on his heart, for cumber[ing] true 
loove 80, 
Which else had made fidl end of all our woe. 

Enter S^ Gosselen, Gbiffin, Powesse, and Evan. 

Goeselen. How say ye, Lordes? now credit John a 
Kent. 
See where they are, and at the selfe same tree 
Where he assurde us all of them would be. 

S. Griffin. Sweetest Sydanen, how thy happie syght 
Makes me forget all former sorrowe quy te I 

Powesse. The lyke dooth Marians presence yeeld 
to me: 
For all greefes past assurde felicitie ! [Musique chimes. 
Evan. Lbten, my Lordes I me thinkes I heare the 
chyme, [A dayn[tyfit] o/musique. 

Which John did promise ere you should presume 
To venture for recoverie of the Ladyes. 
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Gosselen. The very same. Stay till the power therof 
Have layd the sleepie charge on bothe their eyes. 
That should have guyded them from hence to Chester. 
[^The boy trips round about Oswen and Amebt, 
8tnff[inff in] ehyme^ and they^ the one after the 
other y lay them [down"] using very sluggish ges- 
tures: the Ladyes amazedly \looke\ about them. 

[Sing to the musique within. 
Sleep, sweetly, sleep sweetly, sweetly take rest. 
Till eche goe with her choyse, where she likes best. 
Ladyes, cheere up your despayring mindes. 

For your freendes are neere. 
That will answer true loove in due kinde, 
Then never more feare. 
/Shrimp. Lordes, take advauntage, for they bothe are 
fast. 
Bid John a Cumber mend this cimning cast. 

Gosselen. Feare not, good madame, for you must 
with me. 
To one that joyes these loovers love to see. 

[^The chyme playesy and Gosselen vnih the 
Countesse goes turning out, 
S. Griffin. And fayre Sydanen, I dare boldly say. 
Bather with me will goe, then heere to stay. 

[7%^ chyme agayne^ and they tame out in lyke 

manner. 
Powesse. I not misdoubt but Marian beares lyke 
mynde. 
This is the way our sweet content to fyndc. 

[^The chyme ayayn^.^ and so they. 

[Exeunt. 
Shrimp. Sir Evan, follow you the way they take. 
For now I must these sleepie Lordes awake. 

[Earie Evan. 
Fye, gentlemen ! what mcant5 this sluthi'ulncs ? 
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You sleep securely, while the subtill foe 

[They start up. 
Hath got your charge, and bred a greater woe. 

Oiteen. Lord Amerye, how fell we thus asleep? 
My mother, sister, and Sydanen's gon ! 

Amery. Canst thou, my boy, tell which way they 
have tane. 
Or by what meanes they are thus gon from hence ? 

Shrimp. When as my muster, John a Cumber, sawe 
How carelessly you did respect your charge. 
And lay asleep, while as S^ Gosselen Denvyle, 
Prince Griffin, Powesse, and another Knight, 
Bare hence the Ladyes toward proud John a Kent, 
He sent me posting thorow the duskye ayre. 
To wake ye, and to cause ye followe me. 
To fetche them back ere they have got too farre. 
If then, youle speed, follow me presently. 

Ostten. Thankes to thy maister: we will followe 
thee. 
To make amends for our fond negligence. 

Shrimp. And I will lead ye such a merrie walke, 
As you therof shall at more leysure talke. 
Come, gentlemen. [Exeunt. 

Enter John a Kent, fyke John a Cumber ; with him 
Llwellen, Chester, Moorton, and Pembrook, 
foarth of the CaetelL " 

John. Lordes, take your places as you are appoynted. 
Though once I minded but to use your shaddowes. 
Pardon me, now I may imploy your persons. 
Because that your delight shall be the greater. 
And his disgrace the more to you apparant. 
That durst attempt so bolde an enterprise. 
Now shall ye see, if famous John a Kent 
Be able to avoyde disparagements 
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Llteellen. But shall Sydanen and Earle Chester's 
daughter 
Be here in person lykewiae, bs we are ? 

John. No, my good Lord ; their figures shall suffise. 
Because you see they are disconsolate. 
And, to speak tructh, beare more affection 
To GriflGn of Southwales and the Lord Powesse, 
Then to EarleMoorton and the Earle of Pembrooke ; 
Whose shaddowes when those other Lordes sliall eee 
So farre estraunged from their former course, 
How it will quayle their hope your selves shall judge, 
And make poor John a Kent mad to beholde it. 

Chmter. But long ere this I hope they are at Cheater, 
And bothe their guydes in safetie at my house. 

John. I warrant ye, my Lord, thcy'r safe enou^ 
From John, and all the utmoste he can doo. — 
See, my good Lord, what I doo for your sake, 

\To MOORET ON. 

\Vlio only may dispose of me and mine. 

Moorton. I knowe it, John ; and should I not confesse 
Thy kyndnes to exceed in my behalfe. 
And guerdon it, I greatly were to blame. 

Pemb. The lyke say I, wherof • • care * • 
My thankfulnee shall more at large assure thee. 

John. Needlesae, my Lordes, are all these cercmonyee; 
For as I furder you in loovea affayres, 
So I expect some credit by mine Arte, 
Now, silence, Lordes, for all the eportes begin : 
And see where John a Kent is first come in. 

Enter John a Cchber, lyke John a Sent. 

Cumber, As he that with unsatiate thirst of fame 
Pursues an action of some high applause. 
To conquer his usurping enemye. 
And add rcnowne for ever to his dccdca, 
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So John a Cumber followes his intent 

To conquer. Sit, and laugh at John a Kent. 

LlwMen. What sayea he ? Will he laugh him selfe 
to scorne? 

John. My Lord, you little thinke the scope of his 
intent 
He dooth imagine he hath tane my shape. 
And you shall heare him speak as he were John a 

Cumber. 
Note all his actions, and let it suffise, 
Heele proove him selfe a foole before your eyes. 

Chester. And yet imagine that he scometh thee ? 

John. Why, that is alL For Gt)d's sake, sit and 
see. 

Cumber. Alreadie are my shaddowes set in order. 
For Prince Llwellen, Chester, Pembrooke, Moorton. 

[ffepoyntes to them. 
And see, poore John a Kent is walking by 
As one, that cannot yeeld a reason why. 

Moorton. He poyntes to thee, and tearmes thee John 
a Kent. 
Let him heerafter brag with John a Cumber. 

Pemb.' When men of Arte thus strive in merriment. 
It needes must rayse in meaner wittes some wunder. 

John. Begin your scene ; and if he be not vext, 
I doubt not but he shalbe with the next. 

LlweUen. Fye, John a Kent 1 what injurie is this 

[He rieeth and goeth to John a Cumber. 
That thou hast offered to this noble man ? 
Sydanen, my fayre daughter, whom I loove, 
Wouldst thou have wedded to the Southwales Prince, 
And broughtst her hither to thy maisters Castell, 
From whence she was recovered, to thy shame. 
Fye, John a Kent ! for this most sillie parte, 
Heerafter tearme thy selfe no man of Arte. 
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Chetler. Thy siibtill waiidring in an Hennit's wcede, 
[Snddenhi ttarting to Aim, after the other hath dotie. 
Wherby thou didst seduce my aged wife 
To let her daughter, and my loovely niece, 
Walke with her to Saint Winifrydes fayre spring. 
To offer up thejT latent mayden vowee. 
And thou, like to an hippocrite, their guyde. 
Say, foollish man, what haet thou wim lieerby. 
But such dishonor as will never dye ? 

Moorton. John, John, call thou to minde the antiques 
That in thy absence got into the Caatell, \^He tudilenly. 
And ore the walles retumd unto thy face, 
The only argument of thy disgrace. 
Alas ! good John, account it then no wunder, 
Such is thy luck to deale with Jolin a Cumber, 

Pemfi. Weil, John a. Kent, wilt thou be rulde by me? 
\_He mddenly. 
Leave Wales, leave England, and be seene no more. 
This monstroHB blemish, graven uppon thy hrowe. 
Will he but greefe to us, thy countrey men. 
Then, seeing that sn tardy fliou art catcht, 
Yeeld him the bucklers that thee overmatcht. 

Cumber. How now! What's this? My shaddowea 
taught to speak 
That to my face they should unto my foe? 

Llwellen. Shaddowee proove substaunce. John, thou 
art too weak ; 
Then, like a sillic fcllowe, pack and goe. 

Cumber. Speak heere to John a Kent Speak ye to me? 

Cheiter. We apeak to John the foole, and thou art he. 

Cumber. Spirits, He to [punish] ye for this abuse. 

Moorton. Fret not thy selfe ••*••• 
Baawava* appornted ye ? 

Pemb. Alas ! poore Billie snulc, thou mayst appoynt. 
And all thy poynting is not woorth a poynl. 
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Cumber. Whence am I crost? may it be John a 
Kent 
Hath overwatchte me in myne owne devise? 
The more I striye to knowe, the further off 
I am from compassing what fayne I would. 
He sit awhyle and meditate heeron. [^ffe sits dawne. 

John. What I in a study ? Nay, I must awake him ; 
With other thinges more angry yet must make him. 

Enter S" Gosselen Denvtle, Griffin, Powesse, 
the Countessey Stdanen, and Marian. 

Gosselen. Alas, alas! why droupeth John a Kent? 

[To Cumber. 
Looke cheerely, man ; for see, Earle Chester's wife, 
Through power of thine incomparable skill. 
Is back retumd from devillish John a Cumber, 
And no man hath the shame but he alone. 

[John a Cumber stamps about. 

S. Griffin. I knowe this sadnes is but thy conceite. 
Because he crost thee ere thou wast aware; 
But may not this cheere up thy minde agayne. 
That thou hast brought me sweet Sydanen backe ? 

Powesse. And heere is Marian, too, my soules delight. 
Who, but for thee, had beene Earle Pembrookes bryde. 
Let John a Cumber's foyle, then, be of force, 
Sithe we enjoy what we can moste desyre. 
To make thee leave this discontented humour. 

Cumber. Sleep I, or wake I? dreame I, or doo I 
dote? 
Looke, what I poynted all these shapes to doo 
Agaynst the man that I doo envye moste. 
They doo it to me ; and he sits laughing by, 
As if there were no John a Kent but I. 

Countesse. Why, froUique, John: thy arte prooves 
excellent. 

£ 
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Let not one simple foyle make thee diemay; 
Thou art rcvendge unto thine none content : 
Let John a Cumber doo the wuret he may. 

Sifdatien. And will eweet Jolin a Kent not look so sad, 
Sydanen will intreat all Brittain's Poets 
To write large volume of thy learned skill 
For bringing her where she desyTe[a] to be, 
And from that John a Cumber set her free. 

Marian. Look, what my cossen sayth, the lyke doo I, 
And will extoll thy fame continually. 

Evan. Into the Castell, then, and frollique there. 
I knowe that Jolin will not stay long behicde. 
Since your auccesae dooth ana we re thus hia mynde. 

[^Exeunt into the Cattell. 

Join. How say ye now, my Lord? Did not these 
shaddowes 
Make him halfe thinke they were the same indeed? 

Lladlen. Wliat ere they did in him, beleeve me, 
freend, 
But tlrnt I more relye uppou thine arte 
Then the opinion this hath raysde in me, 
I should have swome that that was niy Sydanen. 

Moorton. In eooth, my Lord, I jump with your con- 
ceite. 
And trust me, I was not a little moovde. 
Prince Griffin's shape so led her by the hand, 
But that I credit arte more then mine eye. 

PoveMe. Will ye beleeve rae, but that John is by, 
And dooth all tliis to plague yon John a Kent, 
These semblaimces would make Die much misdeeme. — 
Pardon me, John, for loove is full of feare. 
And such illusions neither please eye nor eare.' 

CA«»Ur. Then well fare me, that ditTer from you all. 

Should I have tooke that sliaddowe for my Countesse, 

' This speech ii< struck out in the MS, 
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Or else the other for my daughter Marian? 
Nay, what he did already 00 resolyes me. 
That I am dreadlesse now of John a Kent. 

Jokn. I thanke ye, good my Lord : so holde ye still, 
For John's no John, I see, without good skilL 
There's one fit more of merriment behinde. 
That iTt hit right will serve him in his kinde. 

Enter Tusnop and hU trayne. 

Tumop, A pause, maisters, a pause. We are not 
come only ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ to doo somewhat else besyde, for 
we are of the ^ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ nick nock John a Kent, if 
the honest gentleman [be as good as his] woord. 

Thanuu. As good as his woord? Why, looke ye 
yonder, where he staades * * * honors woorship, even 
as he sayd he would, he noddes his head * * * as one 
would say, maisters, fall to your busines, or doo that ye 
omie for. 

ffuffh. Good Lord I looke you how John a Kent sits 
in a b rowne st udy, as it were. Who shall begin now ? 
Come, lets knowe that. 

Tumop. Who shall begin? what a question is that! 
Let m ayde Marian have the first flurt at him, to set an 
edge on our stomacks, and let me alone, in faith, to 
jerke it after her. 

Spurting. Now, by my troth, well advisde, good 
neighbour Tumop. He tume her to him, if he were a 
iarre better man then is. — Too him, too him, touch him 
roundly. 

Bwf. What! think ye I am afrayde of him? In 
faith, sir, no. — Precise, John, or rather peevish, peeld, 
paltrie John; doost thou remember how many in- 
juries from time to time thou hast doone me ? First in 
sending thy devilles to tell lyes and tales of me ; then, 
making my dame to cudgell me ; and after to pinche me 

£ 2 
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block and blewe, when I never oifended thee : for which 
I dcfye thee to th; face, and dare thee to meete me in 
any place. 

Tumop. Heare, ye mr. You, sir, as one would say, 
good man ; you sir, because brevitie is beet in such a 
queazie action, it is concluded or conditioned among us 
that have some authorltie in this case, that because our 
Morris lackes a foole , and we knowe none fitter for it 
tfien you, M'. John, heeres a coat, spick and span new : 
it never came on any man's back since it was made. 
Therfore, for your further credit, we will give you 
hauneell of it ; and where we took you for a wise man 
before, we are contented to account of ye as our foole 
for ever heerafter. 

Hugh. In witnesse wherof, we, the youthes of the 
parisbe, put it on ye with our owne handea. 

[Put it on kim. 
May, never strive or wunder, for thus we are appoynted 
by great John a Ciunber, 

Tumop. At it now, Thomas, luatily; and let us jeri 
it over the greene, seeing we have got such a goodly 
foote as M'. John a Kent. 

Chester. Why, this will make poore John a Kent 
stark mad ; 
And, questionlesse, heele nere more shewe his face 
To be reprooved with this deep disgrace. 

JoAtt. Lordes, sit ye still : lie corae agayne anon. — 
I am prettely reveiigde on Cumbring John. [JErft. 

Enter SirniMPE, leading Oswen and Amert ahout the 
tree. 

Oiteen. Were never men thus led about a tree; 
Still circling it, and never getting thence 1 
My braynea doo ake, and I am growcn so faynt. 
That I Hiuat needea lye downe, on mecre constraynt. 

[Hf It/fi doirni'. 
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Anury. This villayne boy is, out of doubt, some spirit. 
Still he cryes follow, but we get no further 
Then in a ring to daunce about this tree. 
In all my life I never was so wearie : 
Follow that list, for I can goe no longer. 

[He lye$ dottne. 

Shrimp. There lye and rest ye, for I think your walke 
Hath not beene altogether to your ease. — 
Now I must hence : I heare my maister's call. 
It standes uppon the push of opening alL \Exit boy. 

Oswen. Lord Amery, is not yon my father. 
The Prince Llwellen, Moorton, and Earle Pembrook ? 

Amery. 'Tis they, indeed. O I let us call to them. 
To trye if they can get us from this tree. — 
Help, Prince of Wales ! ah ! help us, Earle of Chester, 
Or else thy sonne and I are lyke to perishe I 

Chester. Oswen, my sonne ? and young Lord Amery ? — 
Shaddowes they be not, for tis they, indeed. 

[They [00 to] them. 
Tell me, ah ! tell me, wherfore lye ye heere ? 
Where are the Ladyes that you had in charge? 

LlwMen. Ah, speak, young Lordes ! my hart dooth 
dread some ill. 
Ye looke so gastly, and so full of feare. 

Oiteen. Lend us your ayde, to rayse us on our feete. 
That we may get from this accursed tree. 

[^They help them. 
«««*«•«• ^Q unhappy newes. 

No ill to my Sydanen, then I can not. 

[Poweese.'] Be Marian well, be what it may besyde. 

Osteen. Where is the villayne boy that thus misled us ? 
Boy was he not, but questionlesse some fiend. 
That hath tormented us as nere was lyke. 

Llwellen. Aske for no boyes, askc for no fiends or 
furyes. 
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But tell me quickly where ie my Sydanen ? 
Living or dead, or how is she bereft ye? 

Oiicen. Breefely to aiiswere all of ye togetlier. 
Nor of my mother, Marian, or Sydanen, 
Lyes it in us to tell ye what's beeoine ; 
Other than thia, ae it was tolde to us. 
That Griffia, Powesee, and S' Goaaelen Denvyle 
Reskewed them from ub: how or when we knowc not. 
So sayd a devill, or boy, sent to us from John a Cumber. 

Enter John a Cumb eb, pulling ofhi»fyole[i\ coat, Ijfie 
Kent ttUl. 

Cumber. Fi-om me, yoimg Lordea? alas! you were 
deceiv'd, 
Afl you, likewise, and all have beene together. — 
Looke not so etraunge, Lordes ; dceme not me John a 

Kent, 
That in his sted have beene so much mieusde : 
Scorned by you, then flouted by the Ladyee; 
Last made a foole hccre in a morria dauncc i 
And all, preporde guynat him, turnd on my eelte. 
In breefe, then, to abridge all further wuader. 
Yonder is John a Kent, heere John a Cumber. 

[Enter] John a Kent in Ai» oiette habit, Denvyle, 
Griffin, Powesse, Coitnteue, Sydanen, Marian, 
and SuRiMP, on the wallet. 

John. Now John within may speak to John without. 
And, Lordes, to you that frumped him so fioely. 
Ouce you were heere, and shut us out of doore ; 
You had these Ladyes, but ye could not keep them. 
Where are those twayue that daunc'st about the tree? 
Look on your minstrell heere, sirs: thie was he. — 

[To Shrimp. 
B\it as for you, John, that usurpte my ehapc, 
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And promiflde you would meet me on the greene, 
O I you were busjed too much with your pky ; 
But you knowe best who went the foole away. 
That I am quit with thee thou wilt confeese. 

Cumber. I doo, John, for twere ehame to yeeld thee 
lease; 
But I may live to meet with thee heerafter. 
I pray thee, John, shall we have one cast more? 

John. So thoult deale wyser then thou didst before. 
Promise me one thing, Lordes, and you shall see 
He offer him more oddes then he dare me. 

LlweUen. Lets heare it, John ; and as we like weele 
answere. 

John. It is so reasonable, you cannot deny me. 
Fayne would ye that your daughters were combinde 
In sacred wedlock with those noble Lordes : 
Promise me that it shall be doone this day. 
Without more dallying, lie deliver them [TheLotdyee. 
To John a Cumber, so he will bestowe 
His very deepest skill to make it sure. 
But if he fay le, and be my luck to speed. 
To ceasse contention, and confesse him foyld. 
As I will doo the lyke if he prevayle. 

Lhcdlen. I am agreed: what sayes my Lord of 
Chester? 

Chatter. The motion is so good that I consent. 

Cumber. Lordes and fayre Lady es, you likewise agree 
To take your fortune, how so ere it be? 

Omnen. We doa 

John. Then, not so diurle-like as when you were 
Lordes 
Of this our Castell, to allow no favour. 
But even to hunger starve us at the doore. 
Enter all freely, and take parte with us 
[In our] good cheere, for some of you have need. 
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The •»'"''"*•"•• 
And afterward are right welcome to try 
Who shall have cooqueat, either he or I. 

Camber. Bravely reeolvdc, John ; I must needee 
commend thee. 
Thoult have the vyurst, if fortune but befriend me. 

ACTUS QUINTUS. SCENA PRIMA. 

Enter the Abbot of Chester, reading a letter, and otte of 

[Uie Earl of C/iegttT''s Semant^.l 

Abbot. My honest frcend, this letter from thy Lord 
Shewee tluit the manages, so long deferd, 
Bctweene the Ladyes and their severaJl sutcrs. 
Must now at length be finished this day; 
And at this Abbey is the place appoynted- 
Further he sayth, that all the Abbey gates 
Not only must be fast, but strongly mand 
With his owne guard, apjKtynted for the pur]>08C, 
That none may issue foorth, or enter in, 
But such as Urst must by him selfe be scene. 
What! is there daunger of prevention. 
Or that reaistaunce will be offered? 

Serraifnt. Daunger there is, but what, in sooth, I 
knowe not, 
Lord Abbot, I have performde my charge to yous 
I must goe wame his guarde in readines. 
And then returne to certefye my Lord. 

Abbot. Assure his honor what he hath referd 
Unto my triistie care and secrecie 
In every poynt slittll answere his content. 
Our Lord forbid, but he should heere commaund, 
That is our patrone, and so good an Earle. 

Seratuiit. His honor will be thankfull for this kindnes. 
Which Lie not fayle at full to let him knowc. 

[£>(■( SereaHitt. 
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AbboL Farewell, my freend. — He bout my busines 
strayte. 
And gaynst his comming give my due attendaunce. 

[Eait Abbot. 

Enter John a Kent, Denvyle, Griffin, and 

POWESSE. 

S. Griffin. Would any man but you have beene so 
fond. 
To yeeld the Ladyes, when we might have kept them? 
Poore soules, with what unwillingnes they went I 
Pray Grod this rashnes all we not repent. 

Pateesse. What though that once you proovde too 
harde for him. 
Still are ye certaine of the like successe ? 
Remember how he crost us at [the] first; 
Once wamde dooth make a man to dread the wurst 

Denvyle. I will suspend my judgement in this case. 
And rather hope then feare what may befalL 
Once this I knowe, it will goe wundrous hard 
Ere John a Kent be in his purpose bard* 

John, Feare you; hope you: for my parte, lie doo 
neither. 
But track his steppes that treades the way before. 
To doo the thing he can undoo no more. 
These weddings, then, must be at Chester Abbey, 
The gates wherof moste strongly will be mand: 
Entraunce there is allowed at none but one. 
And John a Cumber there must be the porter. 
Tis very lyke, then, none of you get in; 
And yet, in fiuth, it would be very prettie 
To proove his eye sight, whether he doo knowe 
The men that should be let in, yea or no. 
Would not you laugh to see him let you in. 
And keep them out that should his wager winne ? 
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S. Griffin. Oh I that were excellent, might it be so; 
And if thou list, doubtleese it shall be aa 

John. Lord Poweese, what think you? 

Powegte. Even aa Prince Griffin, soj sweet John, 
say I. 
Thou art the man mayst make U8 live or dye. 

Denvyle. If it should fall out eo successfully, 
Besyde the endless [fame] that thou sholt wynne. 
Proud John a Cumbers foyle will be therin. 
»•••••*• it ahaU be so. 
Though John a Cumber, even him eelfe, say no. 

[Griffin.'] But how can we disguyae our selves bo 
Boone, 
In every poynt lyke Moorto n and Earl Pembrook? 
For otherwise we must, of force, be kuowen. 

[^0^71.] Tush I wele no shapes, nor none of these 
disguyainga: 
They heertofore servde bothe his turne and myne. 
As now ye are so shall ye pasBe the gate ; 
And for the blame shall not relye alone 
On poore John Cumber, when the faulte is spyetl. 
Albeit bis skill will bo the lease therby. 
The Prince Llwellen and the Earle of Chester 
Shall bothc be by, and graunt as mucli he : 
Nay, more, them selves shall bring ye to the Chappell, 
And at their handes shall you receive your Brydes. 
If this I doo not, ere two houres be spent, 
Never let me be called more John a Kent. 

Poteesge. All, poerelcase John ! with loove, with life, 
and landes, 
Will we rcquyte this kindncs at thy handes. 

8. Griffin. And sing sweet Sonnets in thy endlessc 
prayse, 
While our fayre loovee and we enjoy oiw dayes. 

JoAii. Let us away : it is upjiou tbdr coiumiiig, 
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For they think longiintill the deed be doone^ 
Wherby John hopes his credit will be wun.' 

Enter Llwellen, Chester, Cauniesie, Stdanen, 
Marian, Oswen, Amery, John a Cumber, afid 
Abbot. 

Chester. Feare not, my Lordes : my selfe have beene 
about. 
And seene the gates mand as they ought to be. 
With spyes besyde that shall regard the walles ; 
And with the Abbot have I tane this order. 
Only this gate shall serve for enteraunce. 

Llttellen. But, by your leave, my Lord, we will 
entreat 
That John a Cumber, till it be dispatchte. 
Will sit as porter : then we may be sure. 
That practise John a Kent what ere he dare. 
While he is there the lesse need be our care. 

Cumber. Alas! my Lordes, I see what he intends: 
To come in person like this reverend Abbot, 
Therby to get in Griffin and Lord Powesse ; 
But therin He prevent him, feare ye not. — '. 
Father, take you the Ladyes to your charge. 
And with the Countesse lead them to the ChappelL— - 
You twayne will stay untill the Brvdegroomes com e^ 
Then, afterward, let all the charge be mine. 

Countesse. Come, loovely niece, and Marian, wend 
with me. 
This day will end the greefes wherin you be. 

Sydanen. But may it proove as poore Sidanen wish. 
Else her hart cares will farre surmount her blisse. 

^ The three last speeches arc struck out in the MS. 
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Marian. Now, John a Kent, if ever thou ohewedst 

BkiU, 

Doo it tluB instant, and our joyea fulfill.' 

l_Exeunt Count., Stuanen, 4'C. 
LlKelleti. I wuuder that these Lordes doo stay so 
long. 
So Boone aa we they sayd they would be heere. 

Bnter Joes a Kent a loo/ off; Griffin and Lord 

POWESSE. 

John. Goe on, and feare not Now, John, we shall see 
If ye can help your eyes infirmitie. 

Ckeeter. 1 heere they be, — Fye, Lordes I why stay 
ye so? 
The others would have made more haste, I knowe. 

Cumber. Be you their guyde. — Goe, quickly make 
an end. 
And then let John a Kent my skill conunend. 

[Exeunt. 

[John.'] O, rare magitjan I that haet uot the power 
To beat asyde a sillie dazeling mist, 
Which a meere abce scholle r in the arte 
Can doo it with the least facilitie. 
But I will ease them when the other come. 
To see how then he will bestirre liim sclf'c I 

Enter MoOBTON and Pembkooke. 

• * • doe my Lord that there » • * 

* • * me • • they • be * • • 
I had not parted with them but • • • 
By thy leave, John, eay are the • • • 

Camber. Alas, alas ! hath cunning John * * 



' Tlie thri-e last spwchta art struck out in tht MS. 
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No wiser way than this to find ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Goe aske of him whether the • ♦ ♦ 

And he will say they are wed. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Moorkm. Wedded? to whom? I hope • • • 
Cumber. To them whose counterfeite ♦ » ♦ 

To noble Earle of Pembrook ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Pemb. Are not we they ? what 1 a * * * 
Cumber. How ere I am, no passage w * * * 

For you or him, although he d * ♦ ♦ 

John. Why, gentlemen, can ye thus ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Is this the man whose know • ♦ « 

To face ye downe ye be not ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Enter Chester, Llw. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Cumber. Why, how now, Lordes ! jpy ♦ ♦ ♦ 

LlwMen. At that which now is to • ♦ ♦ 
Prince GriiBSn and ♦ » ♦ 
Unto our daughter ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Wetookethem ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Chester. Heere you my Lord » » * 
While you ha ♦ ♦ ♦ 
You come to ♦ * ♦ 

MoorUm. Oswen sp * ♦ ♦ 

Oewen. Jest th ♦ » » 
Earle • * » 
Youw ♦ ♦ ♦ 
for • • » 

E. 
Amery. ♦«♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ ♦ * ♦ me or you • ♦ * 

♦ * * had beene to haue wrongde them. 

♦ ♦ ♦ doo the lyke confesse. 
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nd Sydanen nere the leese. 

Id as* toward me you mean* 

thaake thee, John a Kent 

must yeelde her towards the 

you had so much to doo. 

make ye waste the time in vayne, 

lis this day requires 

ter be not thou disfdeasde, 

f eaJ^t these amourous cares hath easde. 

so di^raste by thee, 

botheofmmeandme. 

des and ever more heerafter 

Yow continuall loove. 

fortune was not evill 

overmatchde the DevilL 

[ExemL 



[fin]i8 



Anthony Mundt. 
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Decembris, 1595. 



NOTES 



TO 



JOHN A KENT AND JOHN A CUMBER. 



Page 5, line 11, Thorow West Chester.] Chester was formerly com- 
monly called West Chester. See variooi instances in a note to Dyce*8 
Webster's Works, iii., 140. 

Page 6, line 21, Wight and tall.] Active (sometimes strong) and 
able, words of frequent occurrence in these senses. ^ Hooks and bills,** 
in the next line but one, are the weapons with which Sir Evan Griffin 
has armed his three hundred men. 

Page 7, line 34, But John a Kent won*t leese them.] Will not lose 
them. In many parts of England, gleaning is called leesing; perhaps 
collecting what the men employed in cutting the com lose. 

Page 9, line 21, No, God forbid ; although you are not he.] This is 
marked in the MS. as spoken by Sydanen ^^asyde,** a durection seldom 
found in other manuscript, or printed, copies of old plaj^. 

Page 10, line 13, Exeunt. Manent Sidanen, SfC.} The Lords go out, 
and leave Sydanen, Marian , and the Countess, on the stage. The names 
of the two last may fiave been originally inserted, but have been oblite- 
rated in the MS. 

Page 10, line 31, But what olde man is this comes toward us?] The 
MS. shows by a line with the pen and the word <* Enter,** in the margin, 
that John a Kent was, in fkct, to make his appearance to the ladies 
just as the Countess had said, ^* And, therefore, cast these cares behind 
thy back.** The regular direction, ^ Enter John a Kent, like an aged 
Hermit,** is inserted exactly where we have placed it 

Page 13, line 33, But husht! Heere comes my hotspurre, and Lord 
Powesse.] Meaning Sir Griffin, who had counselled such precipitate 
measures of open hostility to the Earl of Chester. 

Page 14, line 5, Tumd greene to Fryers gray.] Showing that John 
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a Kent had worn a green dress before he osBumcd the dutguise of 
grey Hermit, or, as he ia here called, in the text, a Pilgrim. 

Page 17, line 1, Borne by that monstrous murrian blac k -a-moor e.] L 
monstrous morion, or moorish black -a- moor.] The Moors are oflca 
called Marians bj Fairfax, in his translation of Tasso . 

Page 21, line 12, Oppose this question.] So the MS., for Appote, or 
put this question. 

Page 22, line 32, Rotind in liii e&rc.] Whisper in his ear. , 

Page 23, line 17, As her roscmar; braunche.] It is not easy, nor per- 
haps wu it intended, to make much sense out of this nonsense. Rom- : 
mary vras used at weddings. 

Page 33, line 27, When then, tnne all.] So the MS.; but perhaps 
"when" was mis written for Well. 

Page 24, line 8, Song of the Brydes loas.] This and " the Welsh 
song " are both wanting in the MS. Perhajis they had been written and 
composed separately for the singers, and it was considered not neeeaiary 
to insert them here. 

Page 24, line 12, ^Taking them selves ready.] i e., dressing themselves. 
Oswen and Amery, though here mentioned, do not, in fact, come ir 
afterwords. 

Page 24, line 29, Heere cnt£r Amery and Oswen rubtng,] Rub&inf I 
their eyes, we may suppose, as just awake i but the MS, leaves the stage-- . 
direction imperfect. 

Page 25, line 11, 1 Servaunt] This speech is struck through with a 
pen in the MS., perhaps as unnecessary. 

Page 26, line 24, Why, now this grere doth cotton in righte kinde.] 
A very common proverbial expression, indicating agreement and succesi. 

Page 29, line Si, And John in cunning grajlde.} Gravelled, from 
graile, which is used by old writers for gravel. 

Page 29, line 31, Look in his g-laese.] His perspective glass, common 
to magicians, by which they saw whatever was passing, at any distance. 

Page 30, line 1, Actus Tertins,] This division (without any note of j 
the Scene) is only marked in the mai^n of the MS. 

Page 33, line 22, The fourth out of a tree, if poedble it may he<] i.*.* 
if the properties belonging to the theatre would allow the use of such ft 
contrivance. We are not told what was to be done, if it were not po»- 
dbtc for the fourth Antique to come out of a tree. 

Page 38, line 27, What! standst thou all amort.'i An expression — 
meaning dispirite d, or dead and heavy — found in Shakespeare, and in 
nearly all our old draniRtist!!. 
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Vnge 39, line 15, Exeunt,'] A stage-direction, wanting, and probably 
once existing, in tbe MS., but worn away at the bottom of tbe page. 
^ Enter Shrimpe^* is in the margin, three lines anterior to where his formal 
entrance is noted : he, no doubt, was intended to be seen ** skipping ** 
about, before John a Kent had finished his speech. 

Page 39, line 33, With them, likewise, are sent to be thdr guydes.] 
i,e,, with them, likewise, who are sent to be their guides; vie, Oswen 
and Amery, 

Page 41, line 22, lie stand by and give aime.] To give aim generally 
means to direct, and to cry aim to encourage: both phrases occur in 
Shakespeare: see vol. i., 167, 224; iv., 24; and vi., 361, Edit. Collier. 
The expression was very frequently employed by writers of that period. 

Page 41, line 33, John, Poore John a Kent] Perhaps John a Kent 
here re-entered, but the MS. is so worn away, that no such stage-direction 
can be read. When he made his exit^ on the preceding page, possibly 
he only withdrew to listen. 

Page 42, line 13, One of us Johns must play besyde the booke.] ** The 
book** refers to the prompter*s book ;** and to ^play beside the book** 
must mean to play some part, or passage not found in the prompter's book. 

Page 43, line 18, Fur cumber true loove so.] Sic in MS. ; but, pro- 
bably, we ought to read cumbering^ or cumbering. 

Page 43, line 32, A dayn[ty fit] of musique.] We presume that what 
we have placed between brackets is what has been here worn away from 
the margin of the MS. The same circumstance has rendered the next 
stage-direction and part of the text imperfect, though it is still intel- 
ligible. 

Page 44, line 20, To one that joyes.] **To one the joyes," in the 
MS. ; a mere clerical error. 

Page 44, line 22, goes turning out.] t.«., turning or dancing to the 
music, as Sir Gosselen and the Countess leave the stage. 

Page 48, line 22, Yeeld him the bucklers that thee overmatcht.] An 
expression signifying the abandonment of a contest, in consequence of 
defeat. So Benedick, in ** Much Ado about Nothing,** act v., sc. 2, says 
to Margaret — ** I give thee the bucklers.** 

Page 51, line 8, Enter Tumop and his trayne.] Perhaps in tbe MS., 
as it originally stood, the names of Hugh, Thomas Tabrer, &c., were 
given; but, owing partly to the comer of the leaf having rotted away, 
they are not now legible : what they say is also imperfect, as our asterisks 
denote. It is very clear that they are dressed like morris-dancers, and 
that a boy pl ayed Maid Marian in the performance. ^ ' 
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This imperfect speech 
; bas disappeared from 
Povresse, and the aenae 

n'BntB.] These are dearlj 
) supply them betveen 



PageflS, line 19, Tbey [goto] them.] "Thej ' * them " ii 
that can be read id the MS. 

Page 53, line 29, • • • the unhappy newcs.] 
evidently belongs to Prince Griffin, but his nan 
the MS. The next speech has been assigned to 
informs us that it can only 1>e hin. 

Page 56. line 10, [the Eurl ofChester't 
the words wanting, and we have ventured 
brackets. 

Page 58, line 8, BcHyde the endless [fame] that thou sbalt wynne.] In 
the MS., by a clerical eTrot,/avte, or some equivalent word of one syl- 
lable, is omitted. 

Page SS, line 15, We must, o/yorce, be knowen.] "Offeree" wa« 
often used by our old writers for of necesniy, or of courte. Instuicca 

Page 60, line 19, [John.'] 0, rare niagitian, Ac.] The margin of the 
MS. having been torn away, the name of "John" haa been supplied 
coiyectu rally. Tliere can be no doubt that the speech belongs to him. 

Page 60, line 21, Which a meereafrce sclioUer intbe arte.] i.e., a mere 
ABC scholar, or beginner, in the art. 

Page Gl, line 2X, Amery.'] What he says, and all that fotlowi, down 
to the bottom of the page intbe MS., is unfortunately wanting, the paper 
having been torn away. The letter E is visible just above Amery, and, 
no doubt, was part of the stage- direction for his entrance. It will be 
observed that the ends of many preceding lines are deficient, and bereaAer, 
on turning over the leaf of the MS., we are without the commencenient* 
of any of the speeches. 
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TmA VIEW 

s 

of sundry Examples. 

Reporting many straunge 

murtherSj sundry persons periu- 

red, Signes and tokens of Gods anger to- 
wards vs. What straunge and mon- 
strous Children haue of late 
beene borne. 



And all memorable mur thers 

smce the murther of Maister Saunders by 

Creorge Browne, to this present and bloody 

murther otAbett Bourne, Hosyer, 

who dwelled in Newgate 

Market 1580. 

Also a short discourse of t fie late Earthquake, 

the sixt of ApriU. Gathered by A. M. 

Honos alit Artes. 



^)V^ Imprinted at London for William Wright, a 

to be sold at the long shop, adioyning 

vnto S. Mildreds Church in 

the Poultrie. 
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To the worshipfiill Maister William Waters, and 
Maister George Baker, Gentlemen, attendaunt 

on the Right Honourable, his sioguler good Lord 

and Maister, the Earle of Oxenford, A.M., 

wisheth what happines in this life is 

to be gained, and in the life to come, 

an immortall Crowne of glorie. 

The Sonldier having once ventured and tryed the favour 

of Fortune in bloody fight among his enemies, (speeding 

well) hazardeth his hap the bolder the second time. The 

M erchaunt making one lucky voyage, presumeth on the next 

with greater afiection. So I (worshipfull and my approved 

freendes) having once found freendly entertainement to my 

booke received, am the more encouraged to present this also, 

referring the good meaning and freendly affection of the 

Author to your discretions, construed at leysure. I know 

that in gathering these reports I shall offend the curious 

eares of some daintie devisers ; and I consider againe that 

the wise will allowe my labours to good end ; so that, pleasing 

your Woorships and the mindes of well disposed persons, I 

shall thinke my labours well bestowed, and my time not ill 

Cicero, 1. i. spent. Cicero, I remember, reporteth how there 

Officio. appeared unto Hercules two Maidens, the one 

attired base and simple, the other decked in sundry sutes of 

very gor^ous and gallant apparell, promising, eche of them, 

. ,. such rewards as their habilitie might suffer 

A proper dis- , , . ^^ , 

course of the them to bestowe, if according to their mindes he 

choyseof made his choysc. Fyrst quoth she so simply 

Hercules. ^^. , 

attired : — 



m 



The simple 
maiden, 
named Ver- 



It' tliuu cliouse mc, cMtneider what may fall : 
thou in this life xliiUt be of wretched state. 

And of account thou elmlt be very small, 
But last of all thou shall proovc fortunate. 

Eternall loy so much shall vauntagc thee. 

That thy good fame then honoured ehalbe. 



The other gallant GIrle, shining like the Sunnc, glistering 
in her golde, sweating in her silkes, brave in her beautyc, 
Tfie brave comely in complexion, finely featured accord- 
Maiden Ing to fancy, every lim gallantly joynted, anil 
Vavne' Plea- pou'i^ed Up in her perfouiing and odiferous 
»urc. emels, eayde — 



Loe here the 
gulden pro- 
niiseB that 
Vaine Plea- 
sure niskclh 
to such US are 
cflJiy to be in- 



If thou like me, and wilt mahe me thy wife, 
80 long aa life within me dooth remainc 

All wordly ponipe with thee shalbe so rife. 
That none but thou the goldeu dales sbull 
gai no. 

Thy riohca ahidl uhoundantlic cxcccdc ; 

All thy desires shall grauntcd be with speede. 



Thou in this world shalt be of rare r 

A ud Glorie shall attendaunt on thee stand : 

No labour shal once secnic to pul thee downe, 
Uut thou shalt live at ease u[ion the Land. 

How saist thou now ? consider what these be ; 

Then goe to her, or ela come unto mc. 



Hercules hearing the fine forged eloquence of this dcltCAta I 

Dame, and how her oflera were ao good that ha J 
IIcrcuk-9 re- . u j 1 • I 

posed greater cared not for them, ran and embrascd the aim- I 
creadit in the pleet, whicli he found most to his contentation. J 
iiuh/bravc" I^eereby (woorshipfull) what is meant? [| 
and tliercAire kuowe yoU are not ignorant : the aimplenet 
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he chofle her ; of my capacities the meanesse of my learning, 

and there- ^j^j^ ^^ j^^ ^£ eloquence, causeth my booke 
fore ire may , . , 

heereby see to sound nothing pleasaunt to the daintie eare. 

that all is But as the newest Vessels holde not the 

fflisterethnor s^®^*®** wine, the tallest tree not the plea- 
all are not santest fruite, nor the biggest Vine the best 
freends that grapes, so perhaps the largest labour containes 
freendship. ^^^ ^ much methode of matter, as a small 

volume may suiBSciently unfolde, nor the most 
learned Preacher edifie not so much as one that professeth 
lesse learning. 

Even so, some tymes may bee couched more promptnesse 
of wit, and more cunning conveyaunces under a plaine countrey 
cap, then perhaps under a hat of velvet. I speake not this 
that your affection should bee ever the more mooved to this 
simple gift, or that you should refuse larger proffers to prefer 
so meane a trifle ; but this I may (under correction) boldely 

say, and also sufficiently discharge, that the 
estimanda quantitie and quallitie of good wyll may aswell 

non pretio be manifested in a sheete of paper, as in a booke 

Buo, sed am- ^£ orreater estimation. For surely, if his affec- 
mo donantis. ^ '' 

tion be not to that man, or on whom so ever he 

bestoweth so small a present, hee will not (you may be sure) 

commend to him the greater. 

So that by this you will judge that I make as much account 
of my sheete of paper, as other do of a larger volume : I aun- 
I^ve me swer, that if I loove my freend a little, and 

little, and loove him long, it is better then loove him a 
love me long, gj^at deale at the first, and never a whit after. 

Thinke not hereby (woorshipfull) that I envye any way 
gainst writers of large and auncient volumes, for thereby I 
should condemne my selfe of meere folly, and displease a 
number that have delight therin. Only this is my meaning, 
that this small pamphlet I offer with as free good will, as if I 
could present you with a bigger booke, and that in this little 
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labour is contained as much affection, and as liberally be- 

stowed, as any hee whatsoever that offreth a greater gift. 

The poore Widdowes mite pleased Christe better then the 

riches that the other offred ; and the cup of water 

presented to Zerxes was as princely received as 

a greater present Then am not I in doubt but that I shall 

like you with this little, and please you with this poore 

pamphlet : if so it may chaunce, I have my choise ; and if it 

like you wel, I have my wilL Thus hazarding on your 

courtesyes, and truBting to your demendes, with the 

Baso les manosj I bid you 
farewell hartely. 

Yours to conunaund, in greater 
affaires then he mindcs to make 
his boast, 

Antony Munday. 



To the courteous company of Gentlemen, 

whose good will and freendly affection 

is my wished desire to 

obteyne, Greeting. 

But that my want of learning and eloquence, to beautiiye 
my stile withall, is so great a blemish to my bolde attempt, 
I should (courteous Gentlemen) thinke that this my booke 
would be gratefully accepted. But finding my self nothing 
acquainted with the one, and farre unlike to gaine the other, 
I perswade my self that I were better to shrowde in silence 
my simpUcitie, then to let it passe, beeing nothing woorthy. 
Yet finding my selfe so greatly bound m duty to your cour- 
tesyes so liberally bestowed, I thought (though I were un- 
liable to requite with the very uttermoste of my power) yet 
your courtesyes would accept of my good wil, sygnifyed 
any way; and that though I am the simplest (yet since 
mightie and puissant Emperours haue youchsaved to heare 
the meane stile of unlearned Oratours) Gentillitie adorned 
with clemencye, (though they are usually frequented with 
the woorks of famous and worthy writers) they would (if it 
were but for pleasures sake) attend the homely note of a 
countrey Coridon, and among the rest be content to heare so 
rude a Chaos as I. Thus leaving at large your courtesyes 
to conster my good intent, and to rewarde as shall like you 
best, praying for your continuall prosperitie, to God 

I commend ye. 

Your affectioned freend, 

A. Mundajfy servaunt to the 
right Honorable the Earle 
of Oxenford. 




f nOe Reader. 

Good BmAov floffiMi Hwa 
wHh <Ub 107 ffioA wilt 
mi T niiiy ttArite due 



Ktiwatlooo 

Ere long Aalbe-HBt dne 
addksKteiBflh: 

Wlmre thon riialt luTe ^eotyii 
fine toyee fiff tlty pleason ; 

Then, seeme not too tbtintie, 
but jQ^ge tliis with n 



^M^^ A view of Examples, meete 
to be perused of all faythfull 
Christians. 

lOB 14. 

Man that it borne of a Woman hath but a short tyme to lyre, and 
IB full of miaerie : he commeth up, and is cut downe like a flower ; 
he flyeth as it were a shadowe. 

Whereas we see (by perfect experience) that man is sub- 
M b'ect J®^*® ^ many misfortunes, multitudes of my- 
to many and series, yea, many and sundrie mischaunces ; so 
sandry miae- that in this terrestriall vale of myserie, he beeing 

so fiercely assaulted by the mischevous motions 
and sharpe assaultes of his olde and auncient enimie, no suc- 
cour is lefte him, nor no comfort to cure him, but onely in 
hart and minde to flye to his sweete Saviour and redeemer, 
Jesus Christe, to annimate him with continuall constancie, 

Htaonl hope *° "P^""^^. •^°' ^y his grace and mercie. and 
in Chrkt Je- ^ arme him bodily with pure and sincere layth, 
sus, which which is able to confound al his usurping eni- 
Mh^t^ mies. For fayth is the victorie of this world, 

as witnesseth John, saying. And this is the me^ 
t(nie that overeotnmeth the worlds even our fayth : who is it that 
I. John. 5, 4, overcommeth the worlds but he which beleeveih that 
^' Jesus Christe is the sonne of God. Then, since 

our fayth is the onelie weapon wherewith we may wholy 
Faith the ^^^^^^h and subdue all the enormities of this 
onely weapon lyfe, all the troubles, vexations, temptations. 




to VBnquishc 
al the cares 
and troubles 
of this world. 



P»., 131, 1. 



illuaiona, and all eneraiee whatsoever, let us iin- 

bolden our selves uppon our Captame Chrietej 

let us cast eiU our care on him, and lice wyll 

goe to feelde with us; he wyll eheelde us from 

his mightio arme shall so dyrect us, that all our 

fooea shall ruaue on thcyr owne confusion. It it God that 

V iR 13 gyrdeth us Kith gtrenptk of warre, and makelk our 

wiay eg perfect. 

Then, mortoll man, never boast so much of thy terrestrioll 

strength, which is but a shadowe. But cast up thine et/et to 

heaven, from wAe?ice commet/i thjf helpe : the helpe 

that is alway forccable, and wyll strite all tfay^ 

downe to the gi-ound. 

Beholde how the world is given to wickednesse ; for 

_ diadayneth that his neyghbour should thrive 

bent to sU by him ; another covetcth his neyghbours goodes 

kinds of unjustly ; some one is bent to this vice, some to 

that. Some care not so they lyve in their jd- 

litie and pleasure, who goeth to wracke, whome they murde^' 

whome they spoyle ; the proofe whereof is evident. 

Example of George BroKne, who murthered maiiter George 
Saunders. 

Not long since, one George Browne, a man of statm 
goodly and excellent, if lyfe and deedes thereto had beeoefl 
equivalent ; but as the auncient adage is, goodly is he tbi 
goodly dooth, and comely is he that behavetli him eelfW* 
comely, so may it be witnessed in this man, who more re- 
spected a vaine pride and prot^gall pleasure, which remayned 
in his person, then commendation and good report that fob j 
loweth a godlie and vertuous life, 

But nowc a dayes everie courageous cutter, euerie Sinll 
A view to Swashbuckler, and everie desperate Dick, t! 
vaine vaunt- can stand to his tackling luatcly, and behave h 
selfe so qnarrelously that he is ashamed of a 



I 
I 
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good and honest company, he is a gallant fellowe, a goodly man 
of his handes, and one, I promise yon, that as soone comes to 
A fello Tybume as ever a one of them alL This is a 

worthy of vaine-glorious vertue, (which some tearme it) 
commenda- but it can be called no vertue, because it de- 

pendeth not uppon any goodnesse. 

This George Browne, (before named) addicted to the 
▼oluptuousnesse of this vaine world, to unlawfull lyking, to 
runne at his libertie in aU kinde of lewde behaviour, murdred 
A report of <^i*u®% maister Greorge Saunders, an honest, 
maisterSaun- vertuous, and godly Cittizen, well knowne, of 
^"' good name and fame; among his neighbours 

well thought of; abroade and every where well esteemed ; of 
wealth well stored ; of credit well allowed ; of ly ving Chris- 
tianly disposed ; and of those that knewe him well beloved. 

This man being met by this George Browne, (who by the 
consent of maister Saunders wife was appoynted 

Browne ^ ^y''^ ^^) ^^^^ ^^ perceived what was his 

meeting him intent, and howe he sought to bathe his handes 

y . Mary -^ j^ guyltles blood, fell to entreataunce, that 

pittie might take place in his bloody brest. 
But he, a wretch, more desirous of his death then wylling 

_-. , ... his welfare, more mindfuU of murther then 
Hi8 develish 

mtent and savegard of his soule, so bent to blindnesse, that 
perverse he expected not the light, strooke the stroke 

P""^ • that returned his shame, dyd the deede that 

drove him to destiny, and fulfilled the fact, that in the end 
he foimd folly. 

O, minde most monstrous ! O, heart most hard ! O, intent 

. , - , so yrksome 1 whome neyther preferment might 

that could perswade, rytches move to regard, affection 

doo 80 cruell cause to respect, former freendship force to 

fancie, nor no vertue of the minde seeme to 
satisfie. Where was the bonds of loyaltie ? where was the 
regard of honestie ? where was the feare of the Almightie ? 
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All feare of where was the care of Christianitie ? or where 1 
God deane was the hope of etemall felicitie? and List, 1 
Uyde wide. where was thy duty to God, thy Prince, anil 
countrey ? Alas I each of these seemed cleane vanquished in 
thee : they were sraiiUy regarded ; yea, little or none aa- 
coumpt made of. It is yet evidently eeene in that common 
crew that give them selves to boasting and bravery, to I 
swearing, fighting, quarrelling, and all such divelish prao- 1 
tises. But what eayth Esai ? Shall the axe boast it ulf againtt 1 
Attn that hmceth therwith, or ikalt the gatee make any bragging I 
againtt him that ruleth it ? That were eeen lyie as if the r 

did exalt it self against Aim that beareth it, or ami 

though the staffe should magnifg it self, (at irJ$4 

thould say) it were no tcood. 

And Solomon sayth : Make not thy boast o/ to t 

for thoH knotcest not what a day mag brin^ 
forth. 
The Prophet David lykewise sayth ; Hok long shall all li 

wicked dooere speake to disdaynfuUy and * 
' ^ ' suei proude boasting? Theg smite dotcne < 
people, Lord, artd trouble thine heritage, 
murder the iciddow and the stratinger, and put t/te fatherletse MJ 
death. 

With many places more that I might allendge of the Scrip* I 
ture, of such a^ brag in their bravcric, and boast in thusl 
owne strength. But this cjcaniple passed may eeeme some* I 
what to terriiic our stony hearts to consideEl 



Prov., 17, 1. 



ff, S. 



one man six theyr lyves, as is evidently knowen to all mens: 
J ' for in Smithfeeld they payed tlie price of thei 

lyvea for consenting to that odious fact 
It shall not be amisse in this place to call to minde t 
wylfuU perjurie of ccrtaync persons, when 
lamp es o ^ycked lyves at their death were perfec 
wytneased. 
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Example o/widdotee Barnes^ in CcmhyU^ in London. 1574. 

Let us remember the widdow Barnes, beeing an auncient 
woman, and dwelling in Comhyll, in London, who frequented 
much swearing, and neither freendly rebuking, good instruc- 
tions, nor divine perswasions, could tume her heart from this 
wicked and detestable exercise, but thereby laboured to defeat 
She threw <^ Orphant of her right : the Divcll, who urged 
her 8elf into her to such cruell abuse, caused her to cast her 

and brake her ®®^^® ^^^ ** her window into the streete, and 
neck. there brake her neck. 

Example of Arthur MyUer^ at Hackney^ in 1573. 

One Arthur Miller lykewise, dwelling at Hackney, a very 
lewde talker, a common blasphemer and swearer, in the tyme 
of his sicknesse, casting all Christianlike care from him and 
all feare of God and his lawes, vehemently cryed out, the 
Divelll the Divelll yet felt he the omnipotency of Gods 
power, as he himself confessed ; but for grace he could not 
pray, the cause whereof was known to him self, but he would 
not utter it to any. And so kissing oftentymes his hand, 
wherein he sayd he held the Divell, and calling only for 
helpe to the Divell, this wretched lyfe he ended most 
miserably. 

Example of one Berry, who cut his otene throate in the Counter, 

in the Poultry. 1575. 

In the Counter, in the Poultry in London^ also, there was 
one Berry, who in some one cause had wilfuUy peijured him 
selfe, and beeing brought therefore to the prison to sustayne 
what punishment thereto was due, he, despayring of Gods 
mercie, and giving him selfe to the Divells temptations, 
cruellie cut his owne throte. 

G 




Anne Averiea, likewise a. widdowe wbo dvrelled in Ducke ■! 
Lane, without Aldersgate, comming to the house of one 1 
Richard Williamaon in Woodstreeto, whose wife used to 1 
dreeae flax and towe, she tooke up there sis pound of towe, I 
and departed without paying therefore, when she was requirecl 
eyther to send the towe agayne, or to pay money therfore: 
by and by she rapt out two or three terrible oathes, that she 
had payd for it, and beeing come back to the shoppe, she 
desired vengeance at Goda handes, that she miglit presently 
sinck where she stoode, if she payde not the money before 
she went out of the ahoppe. Gods judgement so just, seeing J 
her unjust dealing, presently accorded thereunto, and before I 
the face of all the standers by, she was immediately stroke to I 

„ , , the earth, not able to rise without help, nor yet I 

God* itut , , I 

judgement ^ blaspheme the name of Crod as she had donc^ I 
this but holding out her hand, wherein she held I 
thirteenc pence, which she should before have I 
payed for the towe withajl ; and her mouth I 
Anotableand beeing put to such a vyle office, that from] 
""l"^ ^' *^^"'^*^ issued that which should have discended I 
riry all wick- at the lower partes. So was she carried from I 
ed and cruell theuce, where she was fayne to lye in a stynk-J 
ing stable, and few dayes after ycelded her life. J 

Example of Father Lea. 1577. 

Father Lea, a man almost of foure score yeares, in Fostevl 
Lane, in London, meeting with the party against whome hal 
had perjured him selfe, held up his hands, desiring him t 
foi^ive him, for that he had falsly forsworn himself n 
him. The man replyed that the offence against bin 
be easily forgiven ; but the offence against God was 1 



wicked per- 
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tymes more. So after a whyle this Father Lea, with a rusty 

knife, rjpped his owne belly, and griped his 
^ "^1 S^^ ^^^ ^ owne handes, and so ended his 

life the xxi of January, 1577. 
Loe I deere Christians, what examples we can fetch of our 
selves, what neede we to looke after other countryes? these 
we know to be true, and we cannot deny it: but alas I how 
long shall we remaine in this wickednes, when we heare God 
himself say 

If a 90ule tinne and trespasse offaimt the Lord^ and deny 

T '^ ^ ^ ^n^ A'' neighbour that which ft<u taken him to 
Levit, 6, 2. ^ 

keepe^ or that teas put in his handes, or dooth tuh 

lent robbery or wrong unto his neighbour ; 

Or if he have found that which was lost^ and denieth it^ and 

sweareth falsely upon whatsoever thing it be that 

a man dooth, and sinneth therein : 

If he so sinned and trespassed^ he shall restore againe that he 

tooke violently away^ or the wrong which he did^ 

or that which wcu delivered him to keep, or the lost 

thing which he found. 

And cM that about which he hath swome falsely^ he shall 

restore it again in the whole sum, and shall adde 

the fift part more therto, and give it unto htm to 

whom it appertayneth, the same day that he qffreth for his 

trespasse. 

T • «/v ,r« Thou shall not swear e by my name, neither shalt 

Levi., 19, 12. i7 jr ' 

thou defile the name of thy God: I am the Lord. 
The wise and famous Solomon lykewyse sayth. Let not 
«, . thy mouth be accustomed with swearing, for in it 

are many faUes : let not the naming of God be 
continually in thy mouth. 

For like cu a servaunt that is much beaten cannot be without 
some sore, even so whatsoeuer he be that sweareth 
and nameth God, shall not be cleane purged from 
sinne. 

g2 
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A man that ugeth much twearing, thalheJiUrd teitk wickedneti 

and the plague »hal never go from ha hoiue : if I 
he begut/ls his brother, hUfaulte thalbe upon him: 
if he knowledge not hie sinne, he maketh a double offence ; and if 1 
Ae sveare in vaxne, lie shall not be found righteoue, for hit houee \ 
shaibefuU of plagues. 

The words of the ncearar bringeth death, (God i 

graunt that it be not found in the houee of Jaa£) J 

but thei) thatfeare God vill etehew allmch, and lye not wearing \ 



Uee not thy mouth to unhonett and filthy talk- 
ing, for in it it the tcord of sinne. 

The man that it acruetomed Kith the wordt of j 

blasphemy wyl neter be reformed all the dayet ef I 

Us lyfe. 

Zachariae tbe Prophet also sayth. Behold a flying book of \ 
Zach., A, 2, tieenty cubits long and ten cubits broade. 

This is the curse that goeth forth oner the wholg 
earth, for al theevet ehallie judged according to j 
this book. 

And I mil bring it forth, (sayth the Lord ^1 
hostes) so that it shall enter into the Iwuse of the \ 
theefe, and into the house of him thatfalslg steeareth by my natne, 
and s/ial remayne in the middest of his house and consume if, 
vith the timber and stones therof. 

And further list wliat God aayth. And thou shalt speaks 1 

I ■ 91 11 ""'" '*^ children of Israel, saying. Whosoever \ 

curseth his God shall beare his sinne. 

„ And he that blasphemelh the name of the Lord, I 

ht him be slayne, and all the multitude shall ilonrM 

him to death ; tehether he be borne in the land of the straunffeftM 

tchen he blaspkemeth the name of the Lord let him be slayne. 

Thus, deerely beloved, are we warned by the Bacredl 
Scripture to take hecde and to be circumspect in our deal*v 
yngs, not for every tryfling thing to rappc out oatlies ; ford 
therein we hyghlie offend the MajeBtie of God. 
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Example of Paule Greeuj that slew Maister Temple. 

Now I will return to my former matter again, as touching 
Hee return- ™^rder, which is a hainous and abhominable 
ethtohisfor- offence in the sight of God and man. I must 
mer matter. ^^^ £Qj^g^ ^j^^ committed crime of Paule Green, 

who desperatly slew Maister Thomas Temple neer the Royal 
Exchaunge, in London, the which Maister Temple was a 
sober, wise, and discreet Gentleman, on^ of goodly living, 
and taking a house to save him self from the unsatiable malice 
of this Paul Green, could not so appease his ire, for he thrust 
over the stall at him, and at length gave him that he long 
T> «i n«^« looked for. But what became therof? Hee 
hanged at Ti- for his paines, condemned by law and justice, 
bum. end[ed] his desperat dayes at Tibum. . 

Example of the two Sheriffea that hung themselves at 

Glocester. 1579. 

It is commonly reported, and is in every mans mouth, how 
this last yeere at Glocester two men, in yeers ancient, sup- 
posed to be very goodly livers, and were called to the bearing 
authoritie in the Citie, as to wit bothe of them hath been 
Sheriffes, yet, for want of firme and faithful trust in God, 
they bothe hanged them selves. 

Example of John Morgan^ who slew Maister Turbervile in 

Somersetshire. 1580. 

Likewise in Somersetshire, one John Morgan, by common 
report a lewd and wicked liver, and given to swearing, royst- 
ing, and all wickednes abounding in him, slew his brother in 
law, Maister Turbervile, a gentleman of godly life, very 
sober, wise, and discreet, whose wife lying in childebed, yet 
arose and went to have law and justice pronoimced on that 



cruel malcfactur. So, at Chard, before the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, hce was coadcmned and Buffered death for hie otTencc. 
1580. 



Example of Richard Tod, that murdered Mhtre»ie Skinner at 
Saint Katherine. 1580. 

Then, let ub rehearse the bloody parte of Richard Tod, 
who murdered and'cnielly massacred an auncient and honest 
woman dwelling at Saint Katherinfi, named Mistrcs Skinner, 
a woman of godly disposition, of life inferiour to few, for 
frcendly neighbourhood belooved of all, in yeeres wel passed, 
of credit wel accounted, and of mony and riches sufficiently 
instored ; to whome this bloody Butclier came with hia en- 
trenching knife, and for the mindc hce bare to her money, 
more then good will to her welth, caused her to forsake this 
ear tidy life. 
Hee beeing apprehended for the same, condemned by the 
law, and judged to dye, was led to the place 
where he committed this murderous offence, 
which beeing found not bo convenient, was re- 
ducted bock, and in the alter noone was ez&- ' 
cuted at Tiboum, the xxix of March. 



Hee first led 
to the place, 
then brought 
back and c 
ecutcd at 1 



Example of Marmeduke Glorer, who ahtc Serjeant Grace. 
1580. 

And should I seem to be oblivious of the great and greevoua 
otlenco of Marmcduke Glover, who beeing arretted by Ser- 
geant Grace, drew out his weapon, and there presently mur- 
dered him : nay, sure his crime is to be accounted a mo6t« | 
vile and hainous offence, in that hee resisted where of duty 
he should have obeyed ; and more better had it been for him, 
for then had he saved both his life and his owne. But fol- j 
lowing his owne will and cruel intent, made her become i^ I 
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widowe, who might els have lived longer in joy with her 

Glouer exe- ^^^^^ ^^^ husband. So likewise (as blood re- 
cQted in quireth blood) hee was executed in publique 

Cheapmde. ^^^ -^ Cheapside on a Jibbit, the xxviij of 
March. 1 580. 

Example of a Maid that buried her Childe quick. 

A maid, also, who had abused her body with unchaste 
living, and beeing delivered of a sweet and tender infant, 
casting all motherly and naturall affection from her, buryed 
the same alive. What hardned hart had shee, to play so 
vile a parte to the frute of her owne body ! Alas I it causeth 
to relent eche Christian hart that heareth therof, first to con- 
sider how wickedly shee violated the commaimdements of our 
Grod, wheras by his owne mouth he hath pronoimced, T^ou 

T^ ji <^^ fhaU not commit Adultrie: then, what wicked 
Exod., 20. 1 . , 1 

wretches are wee, which abuse our bodies with 

voluptuous pleasures, with camall delights, with wicked 

inventions, and with sin out of measure, yet not contented 

therwith, but to dispoyle the frute of our owne bodyes, 

to hide our sin to the world, to run hedlong to the Devil ; 

yet can wee not so hide our sinne but God seeth it, and no 

wilful murther will hee suffer unrevealed, though we coUour 

^ , ., it for a time, though wee think it cleane out of 

God wil not * -& 

suffer wilful remembrance, and that the brunt is gon and 
murder to be past : yet wil hee cause the very fowles of the 

aire to bewray it ; our owne consciences shall 
cause us to open it, our lookes wil bewray us, our deeds wil 
deceive us, so that wee shall need no more evidences then 
our owne selves. 

{Saint Paulesaith) wee write unto them that they 

abstayne them selves from fornication ; every sinne 
that a man dooth is teithout his body, but hee that committeth 
T r fs 18 fornication sinneth against his owne body: Let 

every Christian be mindefull that his body is the 



r 
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Temple of the Lord, and ought not to be dejiltd, hut be iept\ 
pure and holy, even that our bodies may be a quick lacrijiet I 
to GOD. 

An Example of the Gentlewoman that kild her maid at i: 
in thefeeld. 

At Saint Giles in the feeld, also, dwelt a gentle woman I 
named Miatres Amy Harrison, (alias) Midleton, who was » I 
very wicked liver, an unjust dealer, a bewrayer of fortunes^ [ 
and one who was wholely inclined to vice, abandoning yertu& 
This woman had a godchilde of hers in the house with her, 
whom shce kept to doo such necessary busines about the 1 
house na was conimaunded her by Iier Mistres, or aa her , 
yeers might sufficiently reach unto, but eometime was con- 
strained to more ; so that often her inhabilitic caused her to 
be whipt, beaten, tirannically tormented, and very Jewishly 
iotrcated, sometime with big cudgels, sometime with a girth; 
so that, from the crown of the hed to the soles of the feet, 
A woman ^^ '^^^ "" member unmartired. At length tlie 

void of all Girle dyed by such excess of correction, and J 
'^**"'' sbec therfore sufl'crcd death against her owne I 

house, for an example to all Mistresses and Dames, how thcj I 
misuse their servants in such unmerciful manner. 

These Examples, witnessed apparent in our eyes, may n 
ua how wee lead such careles lives, for feare of displeadng 1 
the Almightic, to hasten his anger upon us, and so utterly to 1 
reject us. 



Examples of biasing Slarres and other Accidents. 

Wee have had manjfold motions, sundrye slgnes, yea, anil 
exceeding exauiples of his wrath and displeasure, by commcts 
and biasing stares, as lately hath been seen over this Citte oCJ 
London, as also great flames and flashing of Are issuing oa^ 
of the North parts in the EUement. 
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Two great Likewise two great tides in one houre, con- 

trary to Nature. Besides this there hath been 
Straunge seen straunge flyes^ which on their wings bare 

^^' the Example of Gods justice. 

Example of the Childe in Gelderland, 

And fiurthermore, what monsterous shapes ! what straunge 
births ! and what alteration of Nature have wee seen ! In 
Gelderland a childe borne of proportion very ongly, with a 
long bil and the belly like a swan^ feet with clawes, and as 
soone as it was borne ran under the bed. 
Example of a ^^ 1^7* abo, of an ancient woman was borne 
Childe in a deformed creature, the which spake many 

Italy. words, as the book in print dooth witnes, which 

was printed by Thomas East. 

Likewise at Lutsolof, in Dutchland, was a straunge and 

^ , ^ monsterous childe borne, which in one hand had 
Example of , , 

the Childe in & I'od, in the other a swoord^ which demaunded 
Dutchlandat if the warres of men were not as yet fully 

finished, and cryed to make peace, and that the 
time should come that one should say to another. Oh, Brother I 
why art thou not dead ? with other woords moste straunge, as 
the printed booke dooth witnes. 

Also with the same childe there was an other who had two 
The other beds, the one side of the body all black, and 
childe with wept abundantly, bothe borne of one woman, 
two heds. ^jjg fathers name Baltus Maler, and the mother, 

Katherin Peeters. 

A childe Then look heer into England, at Manchester, 

borne at a childe borne without ever a hed, yet soone 

Manchester, ^j^^^ ^^ |.jjg mother delivered of a goodly and 

sweet infant. 

A childe At Aberwick, also, in Northumberland, a 

P?™® * , . child was borne having two beds in perfect pro- 
Aberwick, in . ^, r r 

North. portion, and the eares like a horsse. 



A moDBtcrous 
cfailde DOW in 
London. 
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At this preecnt in London is to be eeen s I 
man cbilile very moneterous : all these are ex- 
amples now of late dayes. 



Example at J'ra^ 



'I Bohemia, 



Wee hear also of the fearful! tempest that was at Praga, 
in Bohemia, wheras on the twenty five of January, 1679, at 
two of the clock in the after noone, that the people durst not 
shew themselves in the streets. Three steeples of churdies 
were blowen down, brusing about nineteen houses, and six 
persons sliun therby. At evening again there was a marvelous 
thunder, wherin fel hail stones that weighed the quantity of 
3 quarters of a pound, and therafter fel such 
an earthquake, during for the space of half 
an hower, that the houses did shake very wun- 



Example 
an Eiuih- 



derfully. 

Signes in the At twelve a clock at night was perfectly ! 
Element. viewed a black cloude, wherin were plainely | 

escried a mans two armea and hands naturaUy, the right 
hand holding a swoord, the other a bowle which poured 
An other foorth blood : therby was perceived a peece of | 

KgoB. gi-ound with corne standing theron, and therby 

lay a sickle, and a great voice was heard, but nothing seen, 
A Toicc which siud, Wo, iro, to the earth and to the iitha- 

heard, but hitants theTof. for hee commeth that U to come, 

nothing Bccn. ^,^ ^11 ,^^ ^^^i^ ^11 g^ ^-^^ 5-,jig ^^ig^j 

Great Icaie "^^^ised great terror through al the town, that the 
through all infants shriked sucking at their mothers brests, 
the CiUc. ^jjj ^oiuen were then dchvercd of children. 



A Woman oflixyeeri ddleered o/ three Children, 

Aboovc the rest, a woman of lix yecrcs olde, named Mar- j 
garet, her hu&baud called John Bobrutli, the Clark of the J 
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town. This woman for the space of xxv weeks was diseased, 

. ^ and no help could be had; but through this pre- 

lix jeen de- ^^^ accident she was delivered of three Chil- 

livered of dren, their mouthes replenished with teeth, as 

children of three yeeres olde. The first borne 
spake, saying — 

ne day appointed which no man can shun. 

The woordB of the first, The second said. Where shall wefinde 
thesecond^andthethiFd. lining to bury the dead f 

The third said. Where shall we finde come to satisfie the 
hungrief 

Example of one in Worcestershire^ who slew his Brother^ and 
buryed him under the hearth of his chimney. 

He retameth I am sure that it is not yet out of remem- 
to murder. braunce, nor men are not so forgetful to let 
slip so soone the murder committed in Worcester, where as 
one unnaturally killed his owne Brother ; and when he had 
doon, to coyer his j&ct withall, buried the dead corps under 
the hearth of his chimney ; a moste monsterous and bloody 
parte, far passing the committed offence of Cain, who slew 
his brother AbeL 



Example of Thomas Hil^ at Fecersam^ who kild his owne Mother. 

At Feyersam there dwelled one Thomas Hil, who in the 
house with him had his owne Mother, an olde woman, whom 
hee regarded but very small, and used her like an ungrateful 
childe, which made her to seeke meanes to departe thence, 
and to goe to her other sonne, who dwelled at Canterbury ; 
which when hee perceived, thought to defeat her of her pur- 
pose, and one night in bed murdered her, sending woord to 
his brother that she was dead, and so buried her before he 
came. This man beeing one who looved her deerly, and 
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come to hU brothers, his hart throbbed, and desired, for to 
satiafic hia minde, that the dead corps iniglit be taken up : 
when it was taken up, they eaw nothing wherof shee dyed, 
neither her fleah abated with sicknes, nor any fiorc wherby 
they should say it was the plague. 

So this murderer was brought before her, 
taken ui> and ^""^ presently, in tlie sight of all the slanders 

■erched, and he by, it presently bled both at the nose and at 
brought Iwforert, the mouth ; wherupon hee was accused, and 

hee did presently confesae it 
Then was he presently sent to piison, wherin hee, dispair- 

ing of Grode mercy, and pving him self 
Irith ""^'iiir'^*^ wholely to the Devils temptaUons. with v 

points of his hose hung him self on on olde 
hedlesse nule in tlie prison. 



E^amph: of Qaerubi/, leko kild /lis Mother. 

Wee have to remember how Edward QuernhJe, in Notting- 
ham shire, playd the like butcherly parte ; for hoe, for the 
goodwil he had to his Mothers riches, cruelly and unnaturally i 
murdered her. 

Margaret DorififfUta, who hilled Alice Fox. 

Likewise at Westminster, how Margaret Dorrington, a 
woman of a wieked and naughty life, murdered Alice Fox, I 
thrusting a knife up under her clothes ; wherforc shee Buffered ] 
death not long after. 



Example of one hanged in chaine» at Milti end. 

There was one also who in the gardens at Sliles end had | 
murdered a man, who therefore sull(:rcd death there, and J 
was afterward hanged up in chains. 
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Example of a Woman that kild her 2 Children. 

At Kilbome> also, neer London, there was a woman who 
with a peece of a billet brajned her two children, the summe 
wherof is at large described in a book imprinted. The 
woman dyed in Newgate. 

The murder of Abel Bourny Hosiery beeing found by the Brick 

Miles slainy the xv of April last. 

A Virginal ^ man, whose facultie in profession is a 

maker that maker of Virginalls, going to tJie Brick kiles 
RfT^ nn ^* ^^® upper end of Golding lane, to seek 
found the Havens fethers, which he putteth to some use in 

man slain. jjjg handy craft, by chaunce espyed there lying 
in a deep trench, or gutter, a man murdered ; which when 
hee saw, fearing least some suspition should be taken of him, 
went and bewrayed it presently. So the Cunstable, with 
other men wel appointed there, watched the dead corps all 
that night. On the next day, (beeing Saturday) among the 
egresse and regresse of people that came to see him were 
many that were wel acquainted with him, as a yung woman 
to whome hee should have been maryed the Tuesday follow- 
ing, his kinsman, his apprentice, and other toward the evening. 

When the Coroner had paneled his inquest 
came thither ^^ inquiry, to serch and seek the causes of this 
and impa- mans death, whether hee murdered him self 

neled a quest ^IfuUy or slain by some chaunce, or els mur- 
ofmquuy. . 

dered by meer villany, 

-^ . There came before him three that gave evi- 

xnree evi" 

dence that dence, the one his apprentise, the other a very 
were present freend of his, dwelling in Bridewel, and the 

third one Sadler, that dwelleth in Theames 
street. 

The Coroner, willing to finde out this matter, so sud- 




of the matter, 
the hole 
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dainly chaiinced, desired thcni to eay what they could of the 
matter. 

First (quoth hee) who dwelled in Bridewel, named Davis, 

„ . „ My fireend Abel Bourn, who is Glain, waa ac- 

DaviB first -^ , .^ i , 

tellctb what quomted with one Ilodgessea wife, whose hua- 
hee knoweth band dwelled at the end of Saint Nicholaa 
ebamblea, a hosier by occupation, now lying in 
in the Counter in Woodstrect; a very naughty 
living, whose company bee unhonestly used, both 
in his prentiship, and til the time that hee was slain, the 
more to his greater grief: having thus long used her company, 
and now drawing to honest living, to match him self with an 
honest maiden, which be shoidd have doon on Tuesday next, 
at Christmas last he gave to this Ho^ee wife ten angels to 
leave his company, and not to frequent him any more; but 
nodsease nevertbelesse sbee did stil, (saying thus) thou ' 

wifes woords wilt now be maried, wilt thou? I'ea, answered i 
and Abels. g^^^^ j ^^^^ ^^^ q^^ wUllng. Wilt thou » 
indeed? truely, ehee that maryetb thee shall have but little , 
joy of thee; for look in what estate I have had thee all this 
while, ao wil I have thee atil ; for I will have thy purse and 
body at my commaundement and plesure. Abel hearing this | 

I „ , , on the Sunday before he waa slain, hee went to 
from the a Tailers where certain apparel of this Hodges j 

tailors her ^ifg yiQg ^t making, and brought it away with j 
ppare . j^^^ comming to her where shee lay in the I 

same morning, bidding her to come and fetch her apparel; ] 
and so abee went with liim, and hee, entring into a house j 
with her, caused the Cungtable to serve a warrant on her, J 
HodeesBc his ^°*^ ^^ ^''^^ ^^^ *" Bridewel ; where shee said, 
wife sent to if ever I come foorth i^ain, I wil have him I 
Bridewel. j,p^^ j^ g^jjj ^g jtggij (Q t,jg p^j Ti,ig jigg j 

Her woords Stud to this Davis, even as hee told before the I 
in Bridewel. quest. 
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Sadler aaith Then Sadler hee b^an^ and said: Abel 

r^ ^® Bourne thus told mee, that he, walking by the 

mount at the upper end of Aldersgate-street, 
One met was met by one who said unto him, if thou 

Abel at Uie qqqjj^q ^ ^j^q Hodges wife in this order, and doo 
moont, and ^^ .tit 

threatned T^ot set her free, the next time I meet thee, I 

him. ^ til thee. This hee tolde him even as hee 

said before the quest. 

Cranes wife While they were thus in talking, at last came 
oomming by, a Woman by who was suspected of the matter, 
^^^^lotoed *^^ information ^ven to the Coroner, presently 
into the Gar- sent after her to bring her back again ; shee 
^®^ having taken a garden, and they fain to climbe 

over the pale, so at last brought her out, and led her to the 

Coroner. Her wench beeing by, said, I tolde 

Her wenches j^^^^ ^^ ^^ne before, that shee should be- 

woords. "^ ' 

ware : so the wench was taken also. 

When shee was come before the Coroner, hee examined 

her if shee knew the said Abel ? shee answered that shee 

knew him wel, and shee saw him not since Tuesday, on which 

g, day there was a fray in the feelds, and shee ran 

onee saw ^ ^ • « 

Abel in the to see it, where shee chaunced to see Abel with 
feeldonSon- g^oord and dagger under his arme: shee de- 
^* maunded of him why hee went so weaponed? 

hee answered, that hee was threatened to be slain : (quoth 
shee) then you were best to keep your house, and not to go 
so abrode. At the length hee went home with her to her 
Abel goes to ^^^^^^9 which was in Toys rents, and there he 
her house poured out on the table about thirtie pound in 
with her. golde, and at last sent for a pot of beer and 

drank with her, but hee had no great lust to drink, and so 
shee said he went his way. 

Then afterward they led her to see the corps of the dead 
man, where she seemed to be very sorrowful for his death in 
their sight. But her house beeing. serched, there was found 
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examined 
Fiiubuiy. 



Woodan- 
swereth to 
the Coroner 
of what trade 



what I knowe not ; and the wench eaith, that shee fetcht a 
great deale of water and waaht the rushes, and ao atrawed 
fresh rushes on tliem. So shee and her huehand, and other 
more in Newgate : and on Wednesday after they were 
One Wood brought to Fiuabury, and there was one Wood 
examined, beeing greatly euapected of the mat- 
ter, and as it is judged, he wil be found the 
dooer of the deed; for the same day as tlie man is said to bfl 
slain, hee can make no direct answere how he spent that da7> 
nor where he lay that night ; for the Coroner demaunded of 
him wliat he professed? and bee answered, that hee had a 
trade, a thing wherby he lived. What is that ? (quoth the 
Coroner.) Sir, (ijuoth hee) I am a servingman, 
and I professe to he a Faulkoner. I ment to 
go oversea to buy Hawkes for divers gentle- 
men. Wbomedoo you serve? quoth the Coroner. 
I did serve such a one (quoth hee) at Cliristmas 
last : my father is wel knowen to be an honest man ; he < 
dwelleth heerhy at Nowington green. So to divers ques- 
tions that were put unto him hee answered very evil 
favouredly, and was sent to prison again til Weddensday 
next. Thus have you heard as much as yet may be gathci'ed : 
when I understand more, I wd make you partakers therof 
(God willing). I pray God trueth may come to liglit 

Tlie manner how tlie said Abel Bourne tras fmrnd dain in a 
trenc/i l>i/ the Brick kilUs. 
This man, thus cruelly murdered, had his owne cloke lying J 
under him: straight was he laid on his back, the one of bisfl 
Icgges straight out, the other bending up a little, bare headed, I 
in a Ictber jerkin, his hose and doublet, his owne da^erl 
thrust through his left jaw, comming out at the crown of htc J 
hed; six other wounds beside, all in his neck, the vei 
of them his mortall wound. And in this order was he 
found. 



I 
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Example of an Earthquake at London^ the 6 of April, 

Lastly, call to minde the greevous and suddain Earthquake 
hapning heer in London the 6 of April, at 6 of the clock at 
night, which caused such a mazement through the whole 
Citie, that it is wunderful to be tolde. 

The great Bel of Westminster tolled of it self, Whitehall 
shook : the gentlemen of the Temple came running foorth 
with their knives in their hands, beeing then at supper ; a 
peece of the Temple Church fel down; stones fel of from 
Paules Church; and at Christes Church, in the Sermon 
while, a stone fell, and brayned Thomas Gray, apprentise to 
one lohn Spurling, shoemaker, dwelling without Aldersgate : 
an other stone also stroke Mabel Everite, his fellow servant 
in the same house, and she lived four daies after, and then 
dyed. Divers Chimnies in the Citie parte of them fel down. 
At the Play houses, the people came running foorth, sur- 
prised with great astonishment. 

A peece of Sutton Church, in Kent, fel down, the Earth- 
quake beeing there, in those partes, heard and felt three 
severall times. A piece of Dover Castel fel down, and parte 
of the Castel wall fel into the sea. 

The ships quaked and trembled as the houses on the drye 
land, and the waters were greatly out of temper. Out of 
England it was also felt : at Callis, also, it was so vehement, 
that parte of the Staple house fel down, and likewise some 
of the law or town house was overthrowen. 
These Ex- ^^ Brabant, as Antwerp, Zeland, Middle- 

amples are borough. Flushing, S. Thomas in Artois, Deep, 
for our sins. {'launders, Dunkerk, Barborough, Gravelin, 
Bridges, and Graunt, it was felt also very forcible. No 
doubt, deer Bretheren, this was a token of the indignation of 
our God against oiur wicked living, wherin so highly wee 
offend his divine Maiestie. Let us remember three of the 
fairest Cities in Asia, sunk for sinne. 

H 
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Many places for sinne have been greevously punished, as 
Sodom and Gomorra, Jerusalem, Ninivie, and many other 
places. Let us remember that it shalbe better for Carcuaine 
Mathew, 1 1, ^^ BeAzaida^ at the dredful day of Judgement^ 
21* then for Tire and Sidon. 

Let us lift up our hearts cheerfully unto Grod of our sal- 
vation, be sory for our former offences, and from the very 
bottome of our harts inwardly lament them. 

Let us turn to the Father of all mercy, saying, 
T 1^ 0, Father ! wee ha'ee einned against heaven and 

against thee : we are no more woorthy to be called 
thy children. So wil the Lord of his fatherly mercy forgive 
our sinnes, and make us partakers of his kingdome, which 
God graunt for his sonnes sake. Amen. 



NOTES 



TO 
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Pbge 69, line 16, The sizt of April!.] i.e., 6th April, 1580, soon after 
which incident it is evident that this tract was published, although there 
is no date at the bottom of the title-page. The murder of Abel Bourne 
also took place, as we see, on 15th April, 1580. 

Page 71, line 2, Attendaunt on the Right Honourable, his singuler 
good Lord and Maister, the Earle of Oxenford.] Waters and Baker 
were, no doubt^ personal servants to Lord Oxford : Munday was, at this 
period, one of the EarFs players, a company of actors whom Lord Oxford 
allowed to perform under the protection of his name. 

Page 73, line 27, That I loove my freend a little, and loove him long.] 
This and the note in the margin clearly refer to the title of the old ballad, 
"Love me little and love me long,** for which see '* Extracts fVom the 
Blisters of the Stationers* Company,** I, 213, where it is published. 

Page 74, line 1 1, Btiso les manos,'] So misprinted for Beso ias manoBt 
a Spanish expression then much in use. 

Page 75, line 28, Servaunt to the right Honorable the Earle of Oxen- 
ford.] i.e., theatrical servant, or one of Lord Oxford's company of 
players, as stated above. 

Page 78, line 21, Example of George Browne.] This murder happened 
in 1573, and it was made the foundation of a fine tragedy, under the title 
of "A Warning for Fair Women,** which was printed in 1599. See an 
account of it in ** History of English Dramatic Poetry and the Stage,** 
iii., 52. The whole of the circumstances are detailed in Stow*8 AnmUes^ 
p. 1141, edit. 1615, and are worth subjoining: — 

** The 25 of March, being Wednesday in Easter weeke, and the feast 
of the Annunciation of our Lady, George Browne cruelly murdered two 
honest men neare unto Shooters hill in Kent : the one of them was a 

h2 
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wealthy marchanl of Lunduii, iiamed George Sandcn, ihe other John 1 
Bcane, of Woolwich : which murder ivascommitted in muunerasfullaweth. | 
" On Tuesday in Easter nceke, (the foure and twentieth of March) i 
the sayd George Browne receiving secret intelligence by letter from 
raistres Anne Drewry, that maister Sanders should lodge the some night 
at the house of one maister Uarnes, ui Woolwich, and from thence goe 
on foole to Saint Klary Cray the next morning, lay in waite for him by 
the way, a little from Shooters hill, and there slue both him and John 
Beane, servant to maister Barnes. But John Beane, having ten or eleven 
wounds, and being lell for dead, hy Gods providence revived againe, and 
creeping away on all foure. was found by an old man and his maiden, 
and conveyed to ^Yoolwich, where he gave evident nuwkea of ihe mur- 
therer. J 

"Immediatly upon the deed doing, Browne sent mistres Drcwry woi4.9 
thereof by Roger Clement (aniong them called trusty Rc^r): he him- | 
■elfe repaired forthwith to the Court at Greenwich, and anon after him 
«me thiiher the report of the murther also. Then, departed he thenee 
to London, and came to the haune of mistres Drewry, where, though he 
spake not personally wilh her, after conference had with her serrant, 
trusty Koger, she provided him twenty pounds that same day, for which 
she layd certaiiie plate of her ownc and of mislresse Sanders to gage. On 
the next morrow, being Thursday, {having intelligence that Browne wB« 
•ought for) they sent him aixe pounds more by the same Roger, warning 
him to shift for biniselfe by flight, which thing he foreslowcd not to do. 
Neverthclessc, the Lords of the Queene's Magisties Counsel caused as J 
speedy and narrow search to be made for him, that upon the eight and I 
twentieth of the same moneth he was apprehended in a mans house ofbia4 
owne name at Kocheater, and being brought back againe to the Court, 
was examined by the Counsel), to whom he confessed the deed, as you 
have heard, and that he had oftentimes pretended and sought to do the 
mme, by the instigation of the said mistresae Drewiy, who had promised 
to make a moriage bctweonc him and mistresse Sanders (whom he fleemcd 
to love excessively): neverthelessc, he protested (though untruly) that 
mietres Sanders was nut privy nor consenting thereunto. _ 

" Upon his confession he waa arraigned at the Kings Bench, in Wefb'm 
minster Hall, the eighteenth of Aprill, where he acknowledged himaetti 
guilty, and was condemned as principall of the murder, according to ' 
which sentence lie had judgement, and was executed in Smithficid on 
Monday the 20 of Aprill, at which time, also untruly, (as she hcraelfe 
d afterward) be laboured by all meanes to cleare mi^re* S 
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of committing evill of her body with him, as also of procuring or con- 
senting to the murther of her husband; and then beginning to sing a 
Psalme, • O Lord, tume not away thy face,' &c., he flung himselfe besides 
the ladder, and so shortned his owne life. He was aOer hanged up in 
chaines neare unto the place where he had done the fact. 

** In the meane time, mistresse Drewrie and her man being examined, 
as well by her owne confessions as by falling out of the matter, (and also 
by Brownes appeachment thought culpable) were committed to ward. 
And after mistresse Sanders being delivered of child, and churched, (for 
at the time of her husbands death she looked presently to lye downe) 
was, upon mistresse Drewries mans confession, and other great likelihoods, 
likewise committed to the Tower ; and on Wednesday, the sizt of May, 
arraigned with mistresse Drewrie at the Guild hall, the effect of whose 
inditement was, that they, by a letter written, had been procurers of the 
sayd murther, and, knowing the murther done, had by money and other- 
wise releeved the murderer. Wherennto they pleaded not guilty : how- 
beit, they were both condemned as accessaries to maister Sanders death, 
and executed in Smithfleld the thirteenth of May, being Wednesday in 
Whitsun weeke, at which time they both confessed themselves guiltie of 
the fact Trustie Roger, mistresse Drewries man, was arraigned on 
Friday the eight of May, and being there condemned as accessary, was 
executed with his mistresse at the time and place aforesayd. Not long 
after, Anthony Browne, brother to the forenamed Greorge Browne, was 
for notable felonies conveyed from Newgate to Yorke, and there hanged.** 
Page 82, line 1, Example of Anne Averies.] Stow thus briefly adverts 
to the case, in his Annates^ p. 1152, edit. 1615 : — 

"The 11 of February, [1576-7] Anne Averies, widow, forswearing 
her selfe for a little money that she should have paid for sixe pound of 
towe, at a shop in Woodstreete of London, fell immediatly downe speech- 
lesse, casting up at her mouth in great abundance, and with horrible 
stinke, the same matter which by natures course should have bene voided 
downewards, till she died : a terrible example of Gods just judgement 
upon such as make no oonsdenoe of falsly swearing against their brother.** 
Page 85, line 23, Example of John Morgan, who slew Maister Tur- 
bervile.] It has been supposed that this was George Turbervile, the 
poet, author of " Tragical Tales,** the translator of Ovid*s Epistles^ and 
one of our earliest writers of undramatic blank verse; but this seems, 
from the circumstances, to be unlikely, and Turbervile was not an un- 
common name in the West of England. See *' Extracts from the Registers 
of the Stationers* Company," ii, 109. 
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Page BG, line 22, Example of Mariueduke Glover, who slew Sergeant 
Grace.] Fur Hontc account of various ballttds, &c., issued upon Uiis 
event in 1580, sec "Kxtrocta from the Hegbters of the Sttttionen' Cou- 
pany," vol. ii., pp. 110, ill. In one of them it is spoken of only w "K 
grievous miechancc;" but Munday calls it "a most vile and heinoOB 
offence." 

Page 87, line 6, Example of a Maid that buried her Childe quick.] 
This event was also the subject of a ballad, or broadside, which was 
licensed to William Wright, 31 March, 1660, as "a doleful Diacanrae of 
a maid that suffered at Westminster for buryinge her child quick." See 
" Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers' Company," ii., 1 10. 

Page 87, line i!fl. Yet wil hee cause the very fowles of the are to bewMjr 
it.] Compare " Macbeth," act iii.. scene 4. 

Page 89, line 13, As the book ia print dooth witnca, which was printed 
by Thomas East.] We do not find any trace of this "book" among 
those from East's press, In 1S79, he had printed " Of two woonderlall 
Popish Monsters, to wyt, of a Popish Asse, nhieh was found in Rome, in 
the river Tyber, (1496) and of a Moonkish Calfc, calved at Friberge, in 
Misnc, (1528) which are the very foreshewiiigs and tokens of Guda 
wrath against the blind, obstinate, and monstrous Papistes. Witneewd 
and declared, the one by P. Melanctbon, the other by M. Luther. 
Translated out of French into English by John Brooke, of Ashe." 4to. 
It was to a now unknown production of a somewhat similar kind that 
Munday seems to allude. 

Page B9, line '21, As the printed booke dooth witnee.] On June 6lU, 
1580, William Wright, the publisher of the tract before us, had a license 
to print, "by way of tolleration. Three sundry wonders that ehaunccd 
of late:" ("Extr. Stat. 1U%.," ii., 117) and Stow {Aaiiales, 1164) tells 
us that " this year were many monstrous births, and strange sighta to be 
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Page SO, line 2, All these are examples now of late dayes.] We have 
little doubt that Munday was himself the writer of sonic of the pieces i 
(now lost) which came out on these occasions. On the 8th March, 1S60, i 
a ballad by him was entered by Charlwoud ; and although it woa of a 1 
different character, it shows that he was then an author of some p 
larity; he hod conuiieuccd in 1577. Sec the Introduction. 

Page 92, line 21, Margaret Dorington, who killed Alice Fox.] 
the 23td June, 1578, Thomas East hod licensed to him "A lomeataUa J 
confession of margaret Dorington, wlef to Rolicrte Dorington, of Weat> j 
monster, « ho waa citecuted in the palloce of \\"estmyni>tex for m 
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Alice Foxe.*^ (** Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers* Com- 
panj,** ii., 58.) Another entry on 25th June refers to the same subject. 

Page 93, line 1, Example of a Woman that kild her 2 Children.] A 
«« pamphlet** (so called in the entry) was published upon this subject, 
and licensed to William Bartlet, on 18th August, 1579. (** Extr. from 
Stat. Beg.,** ii., 65.) This is, no doubt, *Uhe book imprinted** men- 
tioned by Munday. 

Page 94, line 32, This hee said to this Davis.] i.e., the Constable told 
it to Davis, as having been threatened by Hodge8*s vdfe, when she was 
arrested and sent to BridewelL The narrative is not very clearly worded. 
The proceedings before the Coroner, in this case of Abel Bourne, were 
not concluded at the time Munday published his tract. 

Page 97, line 1, Example of an Ikurthquake at London, the 6 of April.] 
It occurred on 6th April, 1580, and caused the utmost consternation in 
London. Blany publications regarding it are recorded in vol. ii. of 
** Extracts from the Stationers* Registers :** see the Index, under ** Earth- 
quake.** On p. Ill of that work is inserted a remarkable ballad, con- 
t^ing many circumstances connected with the event. For other par- 
ticulars see Stow*s AmuUes^ p. 1163, edit. 1615. 
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REPORT 



OF 



THE EXECUTION OE TRAITORS. 



BY 



ANTONY MUNDAY. 



A breefe and true reporte of the 

Execution of certaine Tray tours at 

Tiborne, the xxviii and xxx dayes 
ofMaye. 1582. 

Gathered by A. M., who was 

there present. 

Honos alit Artes. 



The names of them executed on 
Monday the xxviii of Maye. 

Thomas Foord. 
lohn Shert, 
Robert Johnson. 



The names of them executed on Wed- 
nesday, the xxx of Maye. 

WiUiam Filhie. 
Luke Kirbie. 
Laterance Richardson. 
Thomas Cottom. 



Imprinted at London, for WiUiam Wright^ and are to be 

soldo at his shop, adioyning vnto S. Mildreds 

Church in the Poultrie, the middle 

shop in the rowe. 1582. 



To the godly and woorshipfull Maister Richard 

Martin, Sherife^ and one of the woorshipfull 

Aldermen oithis Cittie of London^ A. M. wisheth 

all eorthlie happines, and after this life 

a place among the chosen in 

the celestiall Paradise. 

When I had gathered together (woorshipfiill Sir) this little 
pamphlet, reporting the end of certaine lewde and disloyall 
Traitors, who, under the habite of hurtlesse sheepe, sought in 
the church of God to playe the part of ravening woolves ; 
and that I my selfe having spent some time in Koome and 
other places among them, where through I grew into such 
acquaintaunce with their traiterous intents and dispositious, 
as before some of their faces I stoode as witnesse agaiust 
them to their reproofe, I thought good to present the same 
to your woorship, for that your selfe hath beene an eye 
wituesse how I was there challenged, and how, through the 
grace of God, and the trueth of so good a cause as I delt in, 
I defended my self. To avoyde, therfore, the speeches of 
people, who now a dayes will judge lightly and condemne 
quickly, because I was there called foorth, somewhat in 
woords touched, and yet, I thanke God, nothing disproved, 
I esteemed it a pointe of wisdome to laye their obstinate 
ende8 open to the view of aU, not sparing my selfe in the 
woords that were used against me, which will cause the godly 
and vertuous to account them as they were, and me as I am. 
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This, breefely compacted together, I present to your woor- 

Bhipa perusuig. as my defence against slanndeious tongues, in 

that I have reported nothing therein but the 

meere tmthe. Thus desiring God 

to hlesse your woorahip with 

all yours; in all hmni- 

lilie I remain^ 

A/ MitinxAT* 



The Execution at Tihome on Monday^ 
being the twenty and eyght of May. 

1582. 

On Munday, beinge the twentye and eight of May. Thomas 
Forde, John Sherte, and Robart Johnsonne^ Priestes> haying 
beene before indited, arraigned, and as wel by their owne 
testimonie, as also sufficient witnesses produced to theyr 
faces, found guilty and condemned for high treason, intended, 
practised, and appointed, against her Majesties most royall 
person, as also for the utter mine, overthrowe, and subver- 
sion, of her peaceable and well governed Realme, themselves 
being sent as instrumentes to deale for and in the behalfe of 
the Pope in this disloyall and trayterous cause, according as 
Justice had before determined, were drawen upon hurdels 
from the Tower of London to the place appointed for execu- 
tion. Having been so long time spared by her Majesties 
most royall and princely regarde of mercy, to try if eyther 
the feare of God woidd take place in them, consideration and 
respecte of theyr owne duties moove them, or the meere loove 
and accustomed clemencie of her Majestic might winne them 
to acknowledge her to be theyr lawAiU Soveraigne, and 
them selves her subjectes, bound to serve her, notwithstand- 
ing any pretence or authority to the contrary, and not for 
matter of their Popish superstition. All this notwithstand- 
inge, they remained given over to theyr owne wickednes, 
and swallowed up in the gulfe of theyr undutifuU affection, 
which causeth Justice to step before Mercye, committing 



them to the rewarde of theyre leude and unnaturall dealing. 
All the way aa they were drawen, they were accompanied 
with divers zealoua and godly men, who in mylde and loving 
speeches made knowcn unto them how justly God repayeth j 
the reprobate, how fatherly againe he recelveth the obedjent, 
how he overthroweth the ungodlye in their owne devises, and I 
protecteth hia chosen in all stonnes and afflictions : in remem- 
brance of all these to bethinke themselves of their wickedne« I 
passed, and to shew such harty and zealous repentaunce for 1 
the same, that all be it they had so greevoiisly trespassed, [ 
yet in contrite and humble sorrowing they might be gratiously ' 
received into his heavenly favour, whom tliey had mooved 
and styrred by their nnreverout regarde to smite and chasten , 
with the rod of his fury. Among which godly perawawoaBl 
Maiflter Sherifc himselfe both learnedly and earnestly labouredil 
unto them, mooving al goml occasions he might devise to h 
chaunge the obstinacic he perceived in them into a Christian 
like humility and repentaunce ; but thcue good endevoura 
tooke no wished effect: their owne evil disposition bo blinded 
them, that tliere was no way for grace to enter. 

When they were come beyond S. Giles in the feeld, there 
approched unto the hurdell one of their owne secte, and a-^ 
Priest, as himselfe hath confessed, who in this maner spake 
unto the prisoners. O, gentlemen, be joyfull in the blood of 
Jesus Christe, for this is the day of your triumph and joye. 
Being asked why he used such words, he said unto the 
prisoners againe, I pronounce a pardon unto you ; yea, I 
pronounce a full remission and pardon unto your soulea.. i 
Using these and other trayteroua speeches, holde was layde I 
on him. Wlien as M. Sherife demaunded what he was, he I 
aunswered, he was the voice of a crier in the wildcmcsse, I 
and that he was sent to prepare the Lords way. And not-, 
withstanding such means of resistaunce as himselfe used, ha I 
was delivered unto M. Thomas Norria, Pursuvantc, whe I 
brought him unto Newgate, wher he confessed unto him thai 
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nro Torae cr bimh ■ hit Morew I giTit 
jam to wBdemaade tlnx of anr sodi smcr I jn hoKK^nf 
aad free, far tkal I eia prcMnv mr *^^— ^ iBt»> Ei^lttfed n> 
be §Te jeeret snce^ Wkre upon Mjoetcr Skeitf^ ipiJc^ 
mata Idb wmd flarde: Forde. bsT^ mxnde on God: «ske kim 
aad har Majcftie butOr fmgii e uea ee, whom tlioii kut 9^ 
ii/jtij oflSended: tlioa dooit but delude tbe peopks for if m 
iMwif eedy known bow tboa art goiltT of tbe matters Uvdo 
to tbj daige: bere is tbine owne annswere to sbow, afliitned 
vnder tbine owne band, and otber witneaees to reproore thoo. 
Wbere opon I mj selfe was called fbortb, wbo justified the 
caosee to bis fiioe tbat at hjs araignement was layd to ki8 
cbaige, and be evidently and [dainly found guiltye thereof. 
Tben were his aunswers, wbereto be bad subecribedy read unto 
bim, wbicb is in tbe booke lately sette foorth by autboritye ; 
wbere upon be tooke occasion to tell a long sircumstaunce of 
a certaine question mooved at Oxenforde, as concerning 
taking armes against her Majestic which horrible treason he 
seemed to approove thereby. Then Maister Sherife willed 
him to aske her Majestie forgivenes, offering him to stande 
his freende in attayning her Graces mercy, yf he would 
chaunge his former traitorous minde to become a true and 
faithfull subject, acknowledging her to bee his lawfull sove- 
raigne Lady, notwithstanding any thing that any Pope could 
say or doo to the contrarye. Wherunto he aunswered : I 
have not offended her Majestie, but if I have, I aske her 
forgivenes and all the world, and in no other treason have I 
offended then my religion, which is the Catholique faitli, 
wherin I will live and dye. And as for the Queenes Majestic, 
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I <Ioo acknowledge her supremacy in all tliin^ee temporally 
but as concerning EccleBiastieal causes I deny her : that onely 
belongeth to the Vicar of Christ, the Pope. In breefe, he 
graunted to nothing, but shewed himselfe an impious and 
obstinate Traytour, and to he remayncd to the death, refusing 
to pray in the English tongue, mumbling a few Latine' 
prayers, desiring those that were ex domo Dei to pray with 
him, and so ended his lyfe. 

In the nieane time that he hanged, which was till hee was 
dead, so great is the mercye of our gratioua Princeese, John 
Sherte was brought from off the hurdell to the gallowea^ 
where seeing Forde hanging, he began with holding uppe his 
haudcs, as the Papistea are wont to do before theyr images, 

Bweete Tom, O happy Tom, O blessed Tom ! Then being 
stayed, Forde was cut downe and caryed to the place where 
Ids body should be quartered. In wliich time Sherte wna 
brought up into the carte, where looking toward the dead 
bodye of Forde, hee fell downe on his knees and held up his I 
hands to it, (saying againe) O happy Tom, O blessed Tom, 
thy sweete soule pray for me: O deere Tom, thy blessedj 
eoule pray for me. For wliich woords being rebuked, the' 
Executioner lifted him up on feete, when as he prepared hii 
to his confession, (saying) I am brought hither to this place 
to dye a death whych is both shamefull and ignominioua, for 
which 1 thanke theo, my Lord God, who framing me to thine 
owne similitude and likcnes, hath blessed me to tliis good 
ende. There being stayed, because he seemed to prolong 
the time to small purpose, the Sherife willed him to remember 
hymselfe for what cause he was come thither ; how he had 
offended the Queenes Majcstie, and that he was now to aske 
her forgivenes. Beside, he might receive her princely mercyi: 
wherto, with an hipocriticall outward boldnesse, but »tt 
inward faynting feare, (aa afterwarde every one playnly 
beheld) he gave this aunswere. What, maystcr Sherife, dudi 

1 save this fraylc and vile carcase, and damne nun 
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soule? No, no; I am a Catholique; in that faith I was 
borne, in that faith will I dye, and heere shaU my blood seale 
it. Then Maister Sherife spake unto him, (saying) by the 
way as we came you swore an oath, for which you willed 
me to beare witnesse that you were hartily sorie. Now, 
I pray you, let me be a witnesse that you are as hartilie 
sorie for offending the Queenes Majestic. Why, sir, (quoth 
he) I have not offended her, without it be in my religion, 
and if I have offended her, then I aske her forgivenesse. 
Maister Sherife upon this sayde unto him. Is this the fruites 
of your religion, to kneele to the dead bodie of thy fellowe, 
and to desire his soule to pray for thee ? Alas, what can it 
ey ther profite thee, or hinder thee ? praye thou to Grod, and 
hee will helpe thee. Maister Sherife, (quoth Sherte) this is 
the true Catholique religion, and whatsoever is not of it is 
dampned. I desire his soule to pray for me, the most glorious 
Virgin to pray for me, and all the holy company of heaven 
to pray for me. 

At which woords the people cryed. Away with the traytor, 
hang him, hang him! O Shert, (quoth Maister Sherife) 
forsake the whore of Koome, that wicked Antichriste, with 
all his abhominable blasphemies and trecheries, and put thy 
whole confidence in Jesus Christ: wherto he aunswered, 
O, M. Sherife, you little remember the day when as you and 
I shall stand bothe at one bar, and I come as witnesse against 
you, that you called that holie and blessed Viccar of Christ 
the whoore of Rome : at which words the people cried again. 
Hang him, hang him. Away with him ! Then he b^an his 
PcUer naster in Latine, and before he had ended two petitions 
of it, he fell into the Latine Creede, and then into the PcUet* 
no9ter againe: afterwarde he sayde the Ave Mima, which 
done, knocking him selfe on the brest, saying Jesuiy esto mihi, 
JesvSy the carte was drawne away, and he committed to the 
mercie of God. But then, to manifest that his former bold- 
nesse was but meere dissembling and hypocrisie, he lyfted up 
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his hniideB and cauglit Iiolile on the halter, so tliat evene one 
perceyved his faire oiitwarde sliewe, and hia fowle inward 
disfigured nature ; also how lothe he waa and unwilling to die. 
Robert Johnson being brought up into the carte, llaieter 
Sherife, according as he had before, both declared unto him 
her Majesties mercy, if he would repent, and also willed hJm 
to be sory ibr bis offences against her, wherof he seemed to 
make email estimation, denying the treasons according as the 
others had done, and appealinge likewise upon his religion. 
Then was I called forth againe, when as I gave him to under- 
stand how notably be was approved guilty at bis araigne- 
ment, and every matter sufficiently handled, how according 
as the reste were he was confounded to his face, whereto he 
would make no other aunswer, but sayd, Well, Mimday, God 
forgive thee. Then were hys aunswera read unto him, as 
they had before unto the other twain, hee not yeelding deniall, 
but sayd he spake them, and would doo it agiune. Then was 
AthanaeiuB Creede mooved unto hym, which be graunted to 
be Catholique fayth, whereof the Pope was Viecar, and that 
there was no other Catholique fayth, but onely his. \Vliy, 
quoth the Preacher, the Pope is not named in it. I knowe 
not that, (quoth he againe) I have not read it. Then 
Maister Sherife desired hym to say his prayers in English, 
and he with all the company woulde pray with him : which 
he refusing to doo, in his Latine prayers the carte was drawea 
away, and he committed to Gods mercye. 
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The Execution at Tibome, on Wed- 
nesday, being the thirtye of Maye. 

1582. 

On the Wednesday following, which was the thirtye daye 
of May> in the same maimer as I have before expressed, 
Luke Kirbie, William Filbie, Thomas Cottom, and Lau- 
raunce Kychardson, were committed from the Tower of 
London to the place of Execution ; and as the other were, on 
the Mundaye before, associated and accompanied with divers 
learned and godlye Preachers, even so were these ; as to say, 
Maister Charke, Maister Heme, and divers others, who all 
the waye applyed such godly and Christian perswasions unto 
them, (as had not the Child of perdition so mervailouslye 
blinded them) were of force to have wonne them into grace 
and mercye. The speeches they used to them by the way 
were needelesse here to set downe, for that they did espe- 
cially conceme causes to roote out that wicked opinion in 
them, and to establish a sound and perfect fayth in place 
thereof; but even as it was in the other, so it did agree in 
them. 

But Luke Kirbie seemed to chalenge me, as concerning I 
was able to approove nothing agfunst him, which he did 
because he supposed I was not there present; but what 
passed betweene him and me you shall heare hereafter. 

They being come to the place of execution, William Filbie 
was brought up into the carte, where conforming himselfe 
unto the death, his wicked treasons were mooved unto him, 
which obstinately and impudently he denied. Then was he 
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(Icinaunded if bee would acknowledge tbe Queenes Majestie 
Ilia soveraigne Princesse, and supreme head under Christ of 
the Churche of England ? 

No, (quoth he) I will acknowledge no other head of the , 
Church than the Pope ooclie. 'Wherupon his aunswcrea i 
were reade unto him, and he not denying them in any jraint, 
even as they were wicked and impious, even so he remayned 
in them, still appealing that it was for his relipon that he 
died, and not for any treason. But the contrarie was prooved 
unto his face, as well by sufficient proofes, as alt<o by the 
trayterous aunswers whereto hee had subscribed with his 
owne handc. At last, as he was desired, he prayed for the 
CJucenes Majestic, that God might blcese her, and incline her 
heart to mereie towards tlie Catlioliquee, of which societie he i 
was one. Then they, opening his bosome, foundc there two ' 
Crosses, which beeing taken from him, were helde up and j 
ehewen to all the people j beside, his crowne was shaven. ' 
So, after a few silent Latine prayers to himselfe, the carte { 
was drawnc away. 

The next was Luke Kirbie, who, being brought up into the 
carte, ofl'ercd long circumstance of speeche, as couccming 
that he was come thither to dye, hoping to be saved by the ' 
blood of Christe, and much matter wliicb were oeedelesse 
here to rehearse, Afterwarde he beganne to say, that there 
were none could approove him to be a traytour; neither had j 
he at any time attempted any thing prejudiciall to her 
Majestie, and that his adversaries, Sled nor Munday, could ; 
not upbraidc him with any thinge. Wherui»on Msuater ! 
Sbcrite tolde him that Alunday was there, and awaked lu'm if J 
he would have him called to him. I see him (quoth he) \ 
yonder, and let him say what he can agnJnst mee. 

Then was I commaunded to come some what neere him, 
hen as he began in this manner to mee. O Munday 1 con- 
sider with thy selfe, howe untruly thou has charged mee with 
tliat which I never eajd nor thought. Besides, thou knowe«t 
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that when thou earnest to the Tower to me, before maister 
Lieutenaunt and other who was there present, then, thou 
wast demaunded what thou couldest say against mee ? when 
as thou madest aunswer, thou knewest no harme of mee, 
neither couldest thou at any tyme saye otherwise of mee then 
well : whereupon thou wast asked, wherefore thou reportedst 
otherwise at my araignement? Then the Sherife sayde 
unto him, who can beare thee witnesse of this ? (Quoth hee 
againe) he spake it before maister Lieuetenaunt, and an other 
was by then. Then was he demaunded what other he was 
that was present? which (after a long trifling) he sayde was 
a Keeper, and named him; whereto I made aunswere as 
followeth. 

Maister Kirbie, I wishe and desire you, in the feare of 
God, to remember your selfe, for this is not a place to report 
an untrueth, neither to slaunder any man otherwise then you 
are able to proove* When as I came unto the Tower, and 
made knowen to maister Lieuetenant for what cause I was 
sent to speake with you, you* were brought into a chamber 
by your Keeper ; and what I mooyed unto you, you yourselfe 
very well knoweth, as concerning my allowaunce, beeing the 
Pope's Scholler: where what aimswere you made I have 
truelie, and according as you aunswered, already set downe in 
print. Maister Lieuetenant neither mooyed any such woordes 
to mee, as heere you reported, and I call God to my witnesse, 
that not a motion of any such matter was once offered to mee 
by Maister Lieuetenant, or by your Keeper. Your selfe then 
uttered, that at simdrie times, in the Seminarie, there was 
diverse leude woords spoken, which might better have beene 
spared, and denied that you were not in my chamber, when 
as I, lying sicke in my bed, the trayterous speeches were 
mooved by them which were then present, whereof your selfe 
was one, with diverse other matters which you spake unto 
me, which Maister Lieuetenant him selfe heard, and your 
Keeper being present. 
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But if lliU be true which yuu say, that it may be pruoved 
there was eyther such woordea mooved unto mee, or any 
euch aunewere mode by mee, I offer tfl suetame what punish- 
ment the Iftwe shall atfoorde mee. Then falling to an other 
mutter, for that this redounded to his ownc confusion, (as 
Maister Lieuctenant can well witnesse) he begatine to talke 
of my being at Roume, what freendship he had shewed unto 
niec, and had dune the lyke unto a number of English men 
whouie he well knew not to be of that religion, bothe out of 
his owne purse, as also by freending them to some of the 
Popes Clmmber, he made conveyaunce for them thence, some 
tyme going fortie miles with them ; when (quoth he) had my 
dealings beene knowne, I should hardlie have beene well 
thought oft': and 1 kucwc well enough that you were never 
bent to that religion, albeit they thought the contrarie. Yea, 
I knewe well enough, when you departed tlience, that your 
disposition was contrarie to ours, and concealed it to my 
selfe, 

O, Kirbie, (quoth Maister Sherife) this is very unlyke, 
tliat you could aftbord such favour to any, who were contrarie 
to tliat religion that you professed : no, no ; if you knewe 
any such there, you would rather hclpe to persecute tbeu, 
then to pittie them, as it is the nature of you alL 

Maieter Kirbie, (quoth I) it is very unlike that you had 
any such secrete knowledge of mee, eyther of my religiou, or 
howc I was seeretlie bent, as you sceme heere to professe ; 
for had I beene such a one as you would perswade these 
heere you kiiewc mee to be, would you have delyvered mee 
those pictures hatowed by the Pope, which you did, and 
moreover make knowne to mee sundry of your frecnda heere 
in Kngland, to whame I should convey them. O, Mundayl 
(quoth he) I confetise I delivered to thee pictures in deede, 
but thou knowest I gave thee two Julyes to goe buie them 
with : I dyd it because I knewe thee to be such a one, and 
therefore I dyd misdoubt thee, lor I wuulde not credite thee 
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with any hallowed pictures. Muster Kirbie, (quoth I) to 
deny your owne dooinges is mervailous impudencie : dyd not 
you in your chamber delyver to me certayne silke pictures, 
which you tolde me, at Stukelyes beeing there, were hallowed 
by the Pope, and what Indulgencies were allowed them? 
One of them, which was a Crucifixe, you gave me ; the other 
you willed me deliver to your ireends at Rheimes and in 
Englande : and because they were so fewe, (as in deede I 
thinke they were no more but five) you gave me two Julyes 
to goe into the Cittie to buie more, which I dyd ; and having 
brought them to you, three or foure of the fayrest you tooke 
from me, promising to gette them hallowed at the next Bene- 
diction : the other in deede you gave me, and I tooke them 
with me. 

Howe say you nowe, Kirbie, (quoth Muster Sherife) 
would you have credited him with such matters, had you not 
supposed him to be one of your owne secte. Maister Sherife, 
(quoth he) what I have sayde, I knewe verie welL And 
after he was gone from Rome I sent fifteene shyllinges to 
Rheimes, to be dely vered to him, but he was departed thence 
towarde Englande before it came. 

Then Muster Sherife sayde to him againe, you stand upon 
these pointes verie much, which there is none that are heere 
but will judge to be untrue: thou hearest what he hath 
sayde to thee, and we have heard that thou deniedst everie 
thing. What sayest thou to thy treasons, wherfore thou art 
come hy ther to dye ? wylt thou be sorie for them ? aske God 
and her Majestic forgivenesse, for shee is mercifull, and we 
wyll Carrie thee backe againe, if we shall percey ve in thee 
any such motion, that thou wylte forsake thy former wicked- 
nesse, and become a good and faithfull subject. 

At these woordes the people among them selves almost 
generallie sayde: O, exceeding mercie and favour! what a 
gratious Princesse have wee, who affoordeth such mercie to 
those that have so yll deserved ! 
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Then M^ustcr Feel J, the preacher, in the booke read hi§1 
nunsweres to him, where he hod subscribed with his owne [ 
liaude, whether the Pope might htwfuUie depose her Majeetie, 
or had any aucthoritie to take the tytle of her crowne and 
dignitie away from her? whertoKirbie aunswered: This ie a 
matter disputable in Scliooles, and therefore I mayc not judge 
of it : I think thia with my aelfe, that if any Prince fnl by 
infidelity into Turscisme, Athcisme, Pagonitjoie, or any such 
lyke, that the Poi>e hath aucthoritJe to dejxiec such a Prince. 
And beeing ashed, if her Majesty were in any audi ? he sayd, 
he knew hie owne conitciencc. Another Preacher beeing by, 
«ayd unto him, that the Prince received his aucthority from 
t'od, and that he was to be suppressed by nonC) but only by ! 
God: again, that Solomon eayd, Bif me (meaning by God) j 
Kimes raigns and Priacet decree jiutice. By J 
me Princei rule, and the noUei and all the Judge* I 
oftkeearth. AgB.iae,S, Pa,ule aayth. Let every gouie be tulijeet I 
to t/ie kifflitr powert, for there is no poicer but o/ ] 
God, and the powert that be are ordained of God. , 
Whotoeter, therefore, reststetA the power, remtetk \ 
the ordinaunce of God^ and they that rerist »kall reee^te to then I 
Btltie* judgement. For Princes are not to be feared fur good \ 
works, but fur eviU : leilt thou then be Kithout feare of the [ 
power, doo well, so shall thou purchase praise of tlte same ; for \ 
he is t/ie minister of God far thi/ wealth : But if thou doo edit, 
feare, for he beareth not a swoord for naught, for he it ti« 
minister of God to take vengeaunce on him that dooth etUL Ifi 
then, the Pojic be a eoule, bee is to be obedient to the higher 
powers: and heing a subject to Ood, as all other Princes be, 
hec must not take upon liim what belongeth to God. As for I 
the aucthoritie that her Majcstie hath, shee hath receyvcd it | 
from God ; neither is the Pojw, or any eartlihe Prince, to ( 
deprive her thcrof, but onelic God. Againe, when Jesus ] 
nas brought before Pilate, Pilate sajde to liim, Knowest J 
thou not that I hare power to crucijie thee, and hate power to f 
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loo$e tkee f To which Jesus aunswered : JlUm 
]^ °^ ' ' eoMett haw no power at €M againh mee^ except 

it were piten tkee /rem abeee. Thus maye you 
see, that what Prince soever ruleth upon the earth has his 
power and aucthority only from Qod, and not that any mor- 
tall man can use the aucthoritie of a Prince at his pleasure. 
How say you to this? Whereto he would make no aun- 
swere ; but seemed to demaimde of them if they would deny, 
that if a Prince were in Paganisme, Atheisme, or governed 
by infidelitie, that such a Prince might not lawfullie be 
deposed. Which the learned Preachers aunswered in learned 
sort, approoving that as the power was of God, so Princes 
were not to be deposed of any, but onelie by Otod. 

No ; (quoth Kirbie againe) hath it not beene disputed in 
Schooles for these five hundred yeeres, and will you deny it? 
O, Maister Crowley, Maister Crowley ! and there pawsed, as 
though that Maister Crowley had agreede with him in such 
a monstrous error. But Maister Crowley him selfe gave me 
to understand, that at such time as hee conferred with the 
sayde Kirbie in the Tower about the same argument, that 
his aunswer was unto him. If any Prince fell into any such 
kinde of error, that Prince were corrigible ; but of whom ? 
not of any earthly Prince, but of that heavenlie Prince, who 
gave him his aucthority, and seeing him abusing it any way, 
correcteth him, in his justice. For by attributing to the 
Pope this aucthority, he witnessed him to be Antichrist, in 
that he wil depose Princes at his pleasure, and exalt him self 
above all that is called God, and forgive men their sinnes at 
his pleasure likewise. All this was not sufficient to mollifie 
the obstinate minde of Kirbie, but he would persist styl in 
this devillish imagination. Maister Sherife and the Preachers 
seeing him wavering, and not able to yeeld any reason for his 
arrogant opinion, laboured as much as in them laye to chaunge 
it ; and when all would not serve, they desired him in hartie 
and humble manner to pray to God, to aske her Majestic 
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forgivenesae for tbe treasons wherein he had offended her. 
AVTiereto he aunswered, that he had not offended in any trea- 
son, to his knowledge: whereupon they showed him his 
treasons, which were adjudged by the people woorthy of 
greater punishment then he was at that time to suffer; yet 
woidd not he acknowledge them, but prayed to God for her 
Majestie, that shee might long rule in her authoritie to con- 
found all her enimies, and that his hart was free from any 
treason to her Majestie. Then preparing himself to hia 
prayers, the Preachers desired him to pray in English with 
them, and to say a prayer after them, wherein if he could finde 
any fault he shoidd be resolved thereof, O, (quoth he agnine) 
you and I were not one in faith, therefore I thinke I should 
offend God, if I should pray with you. At which woordes 
the people began to crie, Away with him ! so he, saying hia 
Pater notter in Latin, ended his life. 

Then was Laurence Richardson brought up into the carte,- i 
and to him Thomas Cottora, to be executed togeather ; but 
Cottom seemed to utter such woords as though there had 
been hope he would have forsaken his wickedoesse, so that 
the halter was untyed, and he brought downe out of the 
carte agatne. In which time Lawrence Richardson prepared 
him to death, confessing him selfe a Catholiqiie, and that he 
would beleeve in all things as the Catbolique Church of 
Roome did ; unto the Pope he allowed the onelie supremacie. 
In which traiterous opinion, after certain Latine prayers, he 
was committed to God. 

Then was Cottom brought up to the carte againe, and the 
good opinion, had of him before, chaungcd into that obstinate 
nature that was in them all, saying to Malster Sherifo, that 
before he came into Englande he was anued for India, and 
tbyther if he might be suffered he would passe with as much 
convenient spcede aa might be. Then looking to the body 
of Laurence Richardson, wheron the Kxeeulioncr was using 
bi& office, he lyftcd up his handcs and sayd ; O, blessed Lau- 
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rence, pray for mee ; thy blessed soule, Laurence, pray for 
mee ! for which woordes both the Preachers and the people 
rebuked him, telling him that he ought to pray to none but 
to Grod onely, all helpe of man was but in vaine. Wherto 
he aunsweredy he was assured that he could pray for him. 
In breefcj his treasons beeing mooyed to him, he denied all, 
albeit his owne hand writing was there to affirme it. He 
prayed for her Majestic, and sayde his Pater nwter and Ate 
Maria; and as the carte was drawing away he sayd. In 
manus tuas^ DaminSy camTnendo apiritum meum ; and so he ended 
his lyfe. Thus in breefe have I set downe the Execution of 
these traytors, desiring God that the leude life of them, and 
this lamentable spectacle wytnessed to our eyes, may be a 
warning to us all how by our disobedience we provoke our 
Lord God to anger against us, and by our slacknesse in 
duetie to our gracious soveraigne Princesse, next under God 
our only supreame govemesse, enforce her mercifiill hand to 
take up the swoord of Justice against us. God long preserve 
her Majestic and honourable Counsayle : confound Antichriste 
and his practises, and give all faithfull subjectes grace to beare 
true and loyall mindes to God, their Prince, and Countrey. 

Let this suffice thee (gentle Reader) at this time ; and if 
thou desirest to be more acquainted with their Romish and 
Sathanicall juglinges, reade my EnglM Bamaine lyfe^ which, 
so soone as it can be printed, shall be set foorth. And thus 
committing thee to the God of all Trueth, who give us his 
grace to cleave to the Trueth, I byd thee hartelie farewell. 

God save the Queene. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTION OF TRAITORS. 



Page 1 07, line 1 , A bieefe and true reporte, Sec] Stow, in his Annale9t 
p. 1170, edit. 1615, thus shortly mentions this remarkable execution:— 

" On the 28 day of May, Thomas Ford, John Shert, and Robert 
Johnson, priests, having beene before indicted, arraigned, and condemned, 
for high treason intended, as ye have heard of Campion and other, were 
drawne from the Tower to Tibome, and there hanged, bowelled, and 
quartered. 

" And on the thirtieth of May, Luke Kirby, William Filby, Thomas 
Cottam, and Lawrance Richardson, were, for the like treason, in the same 
place likewise executed.** 

He quotes *'Ant. Monday** in the margin, as the person fr<Mn whom 
the information had been derived; no doubt, referring to the tract 
before us. 

Page 113, line 21, Which is in the booke lately sette foorth by autho- 
ritye.] Viz., to ** A particular Declaration or Testimony of the un- 
dutiful and traitorous Affection borne against her Majesty by Edmond 
Campion, Jesuit, and other condemned Priests, witnessed by their own 
Confessions.** 4to. London. 1582. 

Page 120, line 33, 1 gave thee two Julyes to goe buie them.] A giulio 
was a piece of money current in Rome, of about the value of sixpence. 

Page 121, line 4, At Stukelyes beeing there.] t.^., the notorious Captain 
Stukely, who was killed in the battle of Alcazar. He figured in at least 
two plays of the age of Shakespeare: vide the Rev. A. Dyce*s '*Peele*s 
Works,** ii., 82 tff seq. 

Page 122, line 1, Then Maister Feeld, the Preacher.] This was the 
Rev. John Field, the puritanical minister, who was the father of Nathaniel 
Field, the actor in several of Shakespeare*s plays, and of Theophilus 
Field, who first became Bishop of Llandaff, and afterwards of Hereford. 
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With this last fact the Editor yna not acquainted, when he printed 
^ Memoirs of the principal Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare,** for our 
Society, in 1846. See p. 207 of that work, for the registration of the 
haptism of Theophilus Field, on 22nd January, 1574: he was a poet, 
and in 1600 edited and contributed to a collection of Verses on the death 
of Sir Horatio Pallayidno. For an account of them, see ** The Gentle- 
man*s Magazine** for March, 1851. 

Page 123, line 16, O, Maaster Crowley, Matster Crowley t] This was 
Robert Crowley, who had commenced life as a printer, and ended it as a 
preacher. He was a very zealous and able man, of puritanical prin- 
ciples, and he wrote many works to support his 0¥m views, and to extend 
generally the spirit of religion. He died in 1588, and was buried at 
St Giles's, Cripplegate, of which parish he had been vicar. 

Page 125, line 24, Reade my English Ramame Ijife.'] It came out 
soon afterwards, in 4to., with the date of 1582. It is reprinted in the 
Harleian Miscellany. 



